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ABSTRACT 

The articles in this monograph provide a framework 
for reflecting on a variety of educational issues o In section one the 
historical roots of teacher education are examined. The second 
section deals more directly with what a teacher is and how the 
definitional properties of "the teacher" begin to dictate a 
curriculum for teacher education. The impact of regulation and 
testing on teacher education is the focus of the third section* The 
final chapter describes the nature of the federal government's 
involvement with teacher education. The following papers were 
selected from papers prepared for the National Commission for 
Excellence in Teacher Education: (1) "An Evaluation of the Rationale 
for Required Teacher Education: Beginning Teachers with and without 
Teacher Preparation" (Martin Haberman); i2) "From Quantity to Quality 
Teacher Education in Britaia" (Harry Judge); (3) "Recent Reports on 
Education: Some laqplications for Preparing Teachers" (Edward J. 
Meade); (4) "The Nebraska Consortium for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education" (Mary M. Kluender); (5) "The Implications for Teacher 
Education of CMiputer Technology" (Barbara Dubitsky); (6) "Preparing 
Teachers for Schools of Choice" (Nary Anne Raywid); (7) "Defining the 
Excellent Teacher Preparation Program" (Norma Nutter); (8) "Toward a 
More Desirable Profession" (Sharon P. Robinson); (9) "Testing 
Teachers for Certif icatioa and Recertif ication" (Eva C. Galambos); 
(10) "Performance-Based Certification in Georgia: Present and Future" 
(J. Nilliam Uach and Lester Soloaon); (11) "Post Certification 
Development of Teachers and Administrators" (Richard C. Wallace); 
(12) **Qttality Control of Teacher Preparation Programs through the 

Program Approval Process" (Herman E. Behling); and (13) "Excellence 
FRir^^^^^^' Education: Options for a Federal Partnership" (David H. 
yiML>rio). (JD) 
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Introduction 



The issues sunrounding teacher education are complex and evolve out 
of the myriad social and political contexts in which teachers and 
teacher educators function. Few would doubt tl.at teaching tods^ is dif- 
ferent from what it was even a decade ago. The new demands on students, 
the multiple needs of children, and the extreme pressures of classroom 
and daily life in some social settings make the teacher's life one filled with 
constant decision-making. Such decision-making was evident when Phil- 
lip Jackson wrote Life in Classrooms; it is even more manifest in the 
time of Horwe"^ Compromise, The climate of teaching and teacher edu- 
cation has changed, and those changes are making severe demands on 
school social ^stems that were formed in different times. 

Teacher education is intended to improve the teacher^ decision- 
making ability. How this is accomplished is the object of substantial 
debate, which has been stirred and has become even more heated as a 
result of the increased involvement of legislators and politicians in edu- 
cational policymaking. Regrettably, noneducators seeking to improve edu- 
cation usually proffer simple answers: test prospective teachers more, 
attract better quality students, expand teacher education, or eliminate 
teacher education. And because teacher educators are so dependent upon 
the resources of noneducators Qegislatc^s) or other educators who e^XHise 
different political or philosophic perspectives (e.g., state department ofiB- 
cials or university presidents) , they often acquiesce to demands for change 
or go to extremes to prove their worthiness (e.g., warranty assurance). 

The ch^ters in this volume shed light on both the debate and the 
direction of future practice. In the first section the authors examine the 
historical roots of teacher education (Where have we been?) and outline 
how practices grounded in histoiy have efficacy for current educational 
policy. They also provide documentation concerning the "timeless" nature 
of problen\s. For example, whether teacher education should be consec- 
utive (general education and specialization coursework followed by peda- 
gogical training) or concurrent (teacher education occurring within the 
context of a tniditional four-year degree program) is not a new or a 
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uniquely American dilemma. The British, as Judge astutely points out in 
Chapter 3, are dealing with the issue in their own reform efforts. 

The second section deals more directly with what a teacher is and 
how the deBnitional properties of 'the teacher*' begin to dictate a curric- 
ulum for te-xher education. Understanding what teachers do with stu- 
dents, practically and in an a priori sense, establishes a framework for 
their preparation. It is foolish to educate teachers to work in schools that 
do not exist or to prepare idealists who are unable to cope with a real 
world. Equally fatuous is the preparation of teachers at an entirely prac- 
tical level, where preservice teachers are expected to accept the extant 
practices of school life as givens or where they fail to reflect on or to 
challenge the sysvem to make it a more positive atmosphere for student 
(and teacher) growth and development 

The impact of regulation and testing on teacher education is the 
focus of the third section. In a litiguous and regulation-oriented society, 
it should not be surprising that many educators and noneducators expect 
to achieve Nirvana through additional teacher testing and evaluation. The 
authors in Chi^ters 7-11 describe various aspects of the many teacher 
quality-control efforts. Perhaps the most important message of the authors 
is a tacit one: quality cannot be mandated or required. Quality is an 
outgrowth of commitment to the profession and to learning. Tests and 
performance indk^ators assess for minimum competence; they measure 
at a minimal level the knowledge and skills of prospective teachers. 
Unfortunately many ineffective teadiers are technically competent What 
they often lack is something that is not measurable through low, or perhaps 
even high-inference assessment a valuing of learners and personal learn- 
ing. 

The final section of the book is a single chi4>ter by David Florio. The 
federal government has been actwely involved in education since the 
early 1950s, and its role has been particulaiy evidenced since the passage 
of R L 94-142. Florio describes the nature of federal involvements and 
outlines a set of recommendations to direct future endeavors. 

The articles in this book, taken as a whole, provide a framework for 
reflecting on a wide variety of educational issues. They are suggesthre of 
the complexity of teaching, and they provide a foundation for enhancing 
our understanding of teacher education. 
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Section One 



Teacher Education: 
Historical and Political 
Perspectives 



In many respects, the struggle for educational excellence in teacher 
education is a struggle of changing societal values, needs, and dis- 
positions. And regrettably, like puppets in the hands of a puppeteer, 
teacher educators in America and Great Britain have been forced to 
respond to the tugs of society's demands rather than to create the con- 
ditions under which ideal teacher training should occur The manipula- 
tions and machinations that have occurred in the United States have been 
rather oblique, whereas in the British system, as Judge points out, the 
limited number of authorities enables a decision-making that is direct and 
inmiediate. 

What is striking about these first two chapters is the **time-less" 
character of the debate evidenced in the current educational literature. 
That teacher education policies and practices have a certain cyclical 
nature is hard to dispute. The critical question is whether the cycles are 
progressive or regressive. Is teacher education growing or dying? Are thi 
debates moving teacher educators forward or are they simply creating 
new arguments for dealing with old problems? 

One sees, for example, in the Haberman and Judge chapters, the 
powerful similarities and stark contrasts of the cycles of power and 
political debate. The American ^stem of teacher education vests power 
within the hands of each state. States approve programs and monitor 
certification and licensure. States have and are sb\e to exercise power, 
although they have been hesitant, with only a few exceptions (perhaps 
Florida), to close down specific teacher education institutions. Accredi- 
tation has been guided by those within the profession, but it lacks the 
clout frequently evident in other professions. Hence, even though NCATE 
can refuse to reaccredit a program, through state sanctioned program 
approval an institution can continue to matriculate, graduate, and certif- 
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icate teachers (see Raths, Zych, and Wojtaszek Healy, 1985), New efforts 
by NCATE are focused on how to militate against this phenomenon, but 
the multiple political forces manifested in American education make it 
questionable whether dramatic changes will occur in the near future. 

In the British ^stem, on the other hand, central government reduced 
the number of teacher education institutions by almost 60% in 15 years. 
Today, fewer British institutions are given the responsibility to prepare 
teachers for classroom assignments. In light of the myriad proposals by 
American educators tx) reduce the number of institutions responsible for 
teacher preparation by as much as one-third, the British system most 
certainly has practical attractions. 

A second cycle evidenced in both chiq[)ters is the debate regarding 
concurrent vs. consecutive teacher education. Should professional (peda- 
gogkal) education training and subject matter preparation be presented 
concomitantly (concurrent) or should pedagogy be presented only after 
subject matter is learned (consecutive)? The British ^stem has moved 
from the consecutive mode evidenced in 22% of its institutions in 1972 to 
a 54% level in 1982. Judge suggests that even with the Bachelor of Edu- 
cation (B. Ed.), which represents the only concurrent mode to the status 
of qualified teacher, "there has emerged a strong tendency in course 
planning to observe the principles of the consecutive philosophy" 

The first American normal schools, opened by Samuel Hall, were, of 
necessity, grounded on a consecutive philosophy, with, as Haberman recalls, 
"the first two years . . . devoted to elementary and advanced studies of 
subjects such as mathematics. It was only in the third year that school 
teaching was taught." Since those early beginiungs, teacher education has 
evolved to take many forms. Most recently in the Uiuted States, the 
concurrent mode has been dominant. In fact, many states have legislated 
that teacher education course offerings begin early in the collegiate prep- 
aration process and be logically and sequentially provided throughout the 
prospective teachers' curriculum; the programs must be, in essence, con- 
currently structured. 

The concurrent pattern is being explicitly challenged by certain seg- 
ments of tho teacher education community Powerful subgroups are argu- 
ing for a structure resembling the consecutive pattern, with prospective 
teachers beginning their preparation once they are accepted as teacher 
candidates. The candidacy stage begins after the prospective teachers 
have completed their higher education baccalaureate study 

A third cycle relates to the quantity vs. quality debate. Both the 
Americans and the British have confi-onted the problem of how best to 
provide a suflBcient number of qualified teachers for classroom service. 
Intriguingly, their searches have led them to somewhat different policy 
positions. Within the British experience "the prevailing orthodox assump- 
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tion" that Judge explicates is "that the stalement of criteria, the machineiy 
of visitations, the counting of course hours, the specification of content 
and method, the elaboration of licensing arrangements, will . . . lead to an 
improvement in quality." The quality concerns of the British deal with the 
problem of excess theorizing, especially characteristic of previous teacher 
training experiences in Britain. Prospective teachers have been steeped 
in theoretical foundations, but they have not been given practical oppor- 
tunities to apply that knowledge in classroom settings. The by-product of 
this thrust toward "deintellectualizing" teacher preparation is a turn back 
toward apprenticeship models, similar to those that have dominated 
American philosophy, if not practice, during the past decade. 

Haberman, on the rther hand, notes *^hat when demands for excel- 
lence and for the better quality teachers dominate American rhetoric, then 
the proposal to use liberal arts graduates becomes manifest Americaiis, 
particularly noneducators, attempt to "re-intellectualize" teaching by 
deemphasizing pedagogical training (teacher-training) and by suggesting 
that the common sense possessed by a liberal arts graduate is sufficient 
to guide thoughtful practice. Unfortunately, although conunon sense is a 
necessary condition for effecthre teaching, it is not a sufficient one. Com- 
mon sense si'Sgests that extrinsic rewards (e.g., extra recess) will moti- 
vate students, when in actuality, researchers n'^w know that rewards 
frequently have just the opposite effect (Deci, 1975; 1981). Common sense 
suggests that making students do csti^ work for certain acts of wrong 
doing (e.g., chewing gum, talking out of turn) will be efficacious; in fact, 
extra work usually has a deleterious influence on both the attitudes and 
subsequent behavior of students (Good & Brophy, 1984). 

The British and the Americans have responded to the quality question 
with diffei'ent answers. Perhaps, howev«*, it is less important to determine 
or prove that a particular policy or philosophy is right than it is to ensure 
that teacher educators keep focused on providing better preparation 
practices for teachers. The short term effects of the struggle for improved 
teacher education will influence the design and st ucture of the curricu- 
lum for preservice teachers. The long term results are much more serious: 
They relate to the development of teaching as a profession and to teacher 
education as a serious field of inquiry. 
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An Evaluation of the 
Rationale for Required 

Teacher Education: 
Beginning Teachers With 
and Without Teacher 
Preparation 



Martin Haberman 

University ofWiscorisin'Milwaiikee 



HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

The history of teacher education in America, in a very real sense, 
can be viewed as one continuing effort to provide teachers with 
increasing amounts of subject matter in s'^ademic disciplines as 
well as with more pedagogy. The contention that pedagogic study 
somehow drove out liberal/general studies is not supported by historical 
fact The first normal school, opened by Samuel Hall in Concord, Vermont, 
in 1823, had a three-year program: the first two years were devoted to 
elementary and advanced studies of subjects such as mathematics. It was 
only in the third year that schoolteaching was taught The second and 
third normal schools in Lancaster and Lexington, Massachusetts, were 
scarcely more than primitive high schools for girls of 16 and boys of 17. 
Theirs was a curriculum that emphasized content such as mathematics, 
surveying, physiology, the Constitution, history Christian piety, and moral* 
ity. Only toward the end of the program was there some pedagogy, a 
cY \nce to observe in the model school, and a demonstration of the stu- 
dentls ability to emulate the masterls demonstration lesson. Prior to the 
Civil War, there were 1 1 normal schools in the United States. In addition, 
se\'eral municipalities started their own normal schools: Boston, New 
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York, Trenton, Philadephia, Baltimore, and St Louis. While the programs | 
were advertised as lasting tx years, the minority of students attended 
for only a few months. It was, for many, an advanced elementary school, 
and its * graduates" returned to teach on that level. Most of the program 
was devoted t > the study of elementaiy subjects with almost no pedagogy. 
There were, a the time, less than a half dozen treatises on teaching, and 
most normal school students were fortunate to see even one of them. The 
normal schools were according to Meyer (1957): 

the ^icenter of hostility ... the most ferocious adversaries, oddly enough, 
were the schoolmasters themselves who regarded the demand for profes- 
sional traini'xg not only as so much piffle, but a slur on their conq[>etence and 
hence on their dignity (p. 206) 

What was known about pedagogy at the time seemed to make little 
difference on the schools, which continued to emphasize memory and 
rote training. 

After the Civil Wai, the influence of Pestalozzi was felt on both the 
schools and the training of schoohnasters. The Oswego, New York, schools 
and the NEA (National Education association) gave Pestalozzi^ object 
teaching method its ofBcial endorsement This method stressed the obser- 
vance of concrete things and the ability of the pupil to commuiucate his 
observations. It upgraded the teaching of the 3 R^, geogr^hy, drawing, 
elementaiy science, and music. By the 1880^, however, the new influence 
was that of Herbart, who invented "the lesson" as it is still practiced in 
most schools. In the remainder of the centuiy the influences of Froebel 
and Spencer were also felt in the schools and in teacher education. 

In all cases it was obvious, clear, and redundant that the 19th century 
programs of teacher training were devoted primarily to upgrading the 
academic knowledge of teachers; whatever pedagogy was offered was 
merely a means of highlighting, connecting, or teaching subject matter to 
the would-be teachers themselves. The teachers were then expected to 
repeat the very same lessons, using the very same methods, with their 
pupils. The issue was not liberal arts subject matter versus pedagogy, but 
how to offer sufficient subject matter to the undereducaied individua'" 
who were preparing to teach. 

The double function of the normal school— its review of basic sub- 
jects and its introduction to pedagogy — persisted into this centuiy The 
demands for more subject matter transformed two-year programs into 
three-and eventually into four-year teachers colleges aiid state universi- 
ties. 

The educational nussion of the normal schools and the teachers 
colleges was not simply to prepare teachers: it was to provide "advanced" 
educational opportunities for poor people, those living in rural areas, 
individuals who could not afford to attend universities, and many who 
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were not admissible to universities. The criticism over the past centuiy 
that these institutions should offer more general/liberal studies consis- 
tently has been implemented by these institutions, but the changes have 
not stifled the critics' demands. It merely changed the criticism to *Those 
liberal 5^Jdies lack university quality." Even the advent of schools of 
education within the great universities has not altered the demand for 
more liberal/general studies and fewer education courses. Indeed, the 
historical pattern seems to be that the more liberal studies are offered, 
the more they are demanded. One student from abroad recently asked: 
"If a secondary education student takes three years of liberal studies and 
one year of professional education, why is he a 'product' of the School of 
Education?" 

There are several generalizations that might be made regarding the 
development of normal schools and teachers colleges: these institutions 
provided "advanced" ed *- nation to many people vfho were without access 
to universities and who did not become teachers; ihey empahsized a 
teacher education based on technical/practical "how to"; they were largely 
uninfluenced by university traditions or the use of theoiy and research as 
the basis for courses. Finally, and most important, it was the universities 
themselves that generated all the theoiy and research that expanded 
school teaching into the education professions. The professional subject 
matters (i.e., learning* testing, exceptional education, hunum develop- 
ment, curriculum, research, and their numerous subspecialties) were all 
developed in oui leading universities; they did not emanate from within 
the traditional forr of normal school and teachers college programs. 

The speciflc debate of using liberal arts graduates versus those with 
professional training took its present form about a century ago in response 
to two trends. First, normal schools began training programs for second- 
aiy teachers — as high schools grew and needed more teachers. At the 
same time, universities established chairs in psychology, pedagogy, and 
education, and also began to prepare secondary teachers. 

The develoiHnent of whole new fields of inquiry was also occurring 
at a rapid rate within liberal/general studies. The fields of psychology and 
sociology burgeoned in the same period as did the explosion of knowledge 
in the sciences. A liberal education prior to 1893 was, essentially, a clas- 
sical education. "Liberal arts" today are a vastly expanded, broad array 
of subspecializations about which there is little agreement. In most uni- 
versities the "return" to the common core is a codification of what the 
present faculty can poUtically agree upon as its distributive requirements: 
It is not a "return" to anything as much as it represents the preferences 
and prejudices of the particular faculty members voting on the particular 
requirements. 
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Simultaneous to the growth of new disciplines in physical science, 
social science, and humanities (literary criticism, filnunaking, aiid oral 
history are just a few examples of ve:y recent "liberating arts'*), the 
disciplines that were to become the bases for professional education were 
being developed in the very same universities: Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago, Iowa, Ohio State, and Stanford. The work of G. Stanley Hall, who 
established America^ first laboratory in analytic p^chology (Johns Hop- 
kins, 1883), became the basis for child study, which ultimately became a 
universal regairement for all teachers of children. The work of Terman 
and Thomdike became the basis for standardized assessment— a required 
unit or course of stucty for all professional educators. The work of Dewey 
in connecting democracy with child development and school programs, 
established philosophy and curriculum as standard professional fare. In 
case after case, it was the scholars in the leading universities whose 
research and theoretic formulations established the knowledge bases of 
pedagogic stucly In contrast, the nonnal schools and teachers colleges 
built upon the cumulated wisdom of practicing teachers and emphasized 
two realms of knowledge: the actual subtject matter content that the future 
teachars would teach children and the specific techniques of how to teach 
these lessons. It remained for the leading universities to pioneer and lay 
out the fields of inquiry that became the basis of present teacher education 
programs— these include educational p^chology and school learning; 
educational research; methods of teaching; the causes and educational 
treatments of learning disabilities; curriculum development; educational 
philosophy, history, sociology, and comparative education; and child, ado- 
lescent, and adult development In recent years, theory and research in 
organizational sciences have added substantial content to the education 
of school administrators, while advances in psychology and assessment 
have added to the preparation of school counselors and psychologists. 

In sum, the significant e3q>ansion of the kno>dedge base in profes- 
sional education developed during the very same period as the expansion 
of liberal/general studies. The developers of this knowledge expansion 
were not vacuous pedagogues firom the normal schools but some of the 
most prestigious, most highly honored scholars in our leading universities. 

In truth, the univmities largely ignored the advent of teacher training 
institutions until these institutions got into the business of preparing high 
school teachers. Then, as now, the advocates of liberal studies criticized 
the professional educators as lacking substance while the professional 
educators criticized the unhrersities as unresponsive to life, to practices 
in the schools, and to their own new discoveries. It is interesting that 
even when liberal studies were limited primarily to the classics (the period 
prior to World War I), it was argued that this knowledge was all a graduate 
would need to be an effecUve teacher in a Western outpost, a rural area. 
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or an inner city neighborhood. A quo^^e from a critic of the time (Bain, 
1893) demonstrates the continuous debate about liberal studies and their 
usefulness: 

The thoroi^going advocates of classics hold Latin and Greek to be indis- 
pensable to a liberal education. They do not allow of an alternative road to 
our umversity degrees. They will not admit that the lapse of three centuries, 
with their numerous revolutions and their vast development of new knowl- 
edge, makes any difference whiU^ver to the education value of a knowledge 
of Greek and Roman classics. They get over the undeniable fact that we no 
longer employ those languages, as languages, by bringing forward a number 
of uses that never occurred to Erasmus, Cassubon or Milton, (p. 359) 

There is another noteworthy dimension to the debate. It has a pul- 
sating quality that seems to ensure that in almost eveiy decade we are 
once again embroUed in proving that effective teachers need only (or 
much more than) a thorough knowledge of their subjects. In any given 
period, those who rally around the flag of high standards, failing grades 
for those who cannot compete, and rigorous testing for all, seem to be 
those who believe that only subject matter is needed for effective teach- 
ing— particulaily secondary tead^ In 1893, the Ck>nunittee of Ten reversed 
the traditional American conunitment to mass education and aimounced 
that high schools should be reserved for 

that small portion of all the children in the country . . . who show themselves 
to be able to profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year and 
whose parents are able to support them while they are in school. (Committee, 
1894, p. 51) 

There is no question that this report, by also defining the content and 
uruts of a high school curriculum, became and remains the most Lnportant 
document in American secondary education. When it was issued in 1894, 
it set off harmonious resonances among all groups concerned with the 
low level psf) they perceived being taught in the normal schools and 
teachers colleges of the day 

But then the pulsating, cyclical nature of this debate took hold and 
there was reversal of the popular wisdom. In the years prior to WDrld War 
I, inunigration continued unabated, as did the need to educate the masses 
for purposes other than college. The purposes of secondary education 
were significantly broadened. Given the more comprehensive goals, teach- 
ers were needed with the ability to offer more than the classics: business, 
home economics, all forms of vocations, and general studies were advo- 
cated to acculturate pupils into American society Teachers were sought 
who could "relate to" the foreign bom, pupils of varied cultures, and the 
poor and, at the same, maintain disc^line and teach the basics. The goals 
of the school shifted from classical rigor to the creation of a melting pot. 
Obviously, the kinds of teachers and teacher education being demanded 
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also shifted. The teachers coUeges took on many of these broadened 
responsibilities with more "how to" courses — and those advocates left 
over from the previous Committee of Ten era subsided, temporarily. 

The cyclical nature of the debate with "standards" in one period 
countered by diversity and opportunity for all in the subsequent era, has 
continued and intensified into more recent times. In the 1940s and 1950s 
the goals of greater access, expanded opportunities for the masses, and 
vocational training ware dominant. This was a period of rapid growth in 
which many teachers coUeges became state universities, and numerous 
new education doctoral programs were introduced into the leading uni- 
versities. Many of those earning these new education doctorates became 
the faculties of the developing teachers coUeges; they expanded the 
professional studies of these institutions by teaching the new specializa- 
tions they had honed at the univmity The philosophy that dominated 
public education was clearly one that required professionally educated 
teachers who knew more than academic subject matter. Consider how 
the foUowing manifesto for the schools (developed by KeUey, 1947) sup- 
ported an eiqyanded teacher education: 

L Knowledge is not something that can be handed down on authority. 

2. Subject matter taken on authority is not necessarily educative. 

3. The best way to teach is not the setting out of subject nuUter in 
unassociated fragments. 

4. Education is not preparatoiy to life; it is life itself. 

5. Working out purposeless tasks will not necessarily produce good 
discipline. 

6. The answer to a particular academic problem is less important 
than the process, (p. 14) 

Even before the launch of Sputnik in 1957, the new cycle already was 
shaping a narrower school curriculum and demanding teachers vdth less 
(or no) professional education. In 1956, the Council for Basic Education 
promoted the foUowing program: 

1. Basic inteUectual instruction must be the keystone of public edu- 
cation. The "hard" liberal curriculum emphasizing English, math- 
ematics, science, histoiy, and foreign languages must replace the 
purposeless "Ufe a4justment" curriculum for aU students, exclud- 
ing those with clearly limited intelligence. 

2. Students with higlt abUity must be provided with greater oppor- 
tunities to develop to their maximum capacities. 

3. Standards must be developed to measure student achievement 
and to determine promotion to higher grades and classes. 

4. Teachers must be more adequately prepared in the subjects that 
they teach. 
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5. When vocational trainmg is offered, it must be duly subordinated 
to the primary function of the school: the development of intellec- 
tual discipline. 

6. Those school administrators who resist pressures to include pro- 
grams in the curriculum more properly belonging in the home or 
church must be supported. (Koemer, 1959, p. 372) 

In 1959, Admiral Rickover (Rickover, 1960) observed that "the prep- 
aration of teachers in this country is notoriously inadequate as compared 
with programs for European teachers that provide liberal education for 
its teachers equal to that of our lawyers and other professionals" (p. 2). 

In response to national demands for excellence and higher standards 
(and being beaten by the Russians), the 1950s and early 1960s were 
characterized by the burgeoning of intern programs in teacher education. 
The Ford Foundation actually had led the way by initiating the first intern 
program at the University of Arkansas in 1948 (in the preceding cycle). 
As it became clear that the dominant theme of the 1950s was to be a 
return to the basics and exceUence, teacher educators were ready. Almost 
every m^jor university launched a fifth-year program for liberal arts grad- 
uates, while the teachers coUeges (now state universities) introduced a 
wide range of new msyors in order to overcome their image as single 
mission institutions (i.e., teacher coUeges). Harvard, Teachers CoUege, 
Columbia, the University of Wisconsin, and Stanford once again led the 
way with the new (actually renewed) emphasis on liberal arts graduates 
who, with a summer of pedagogy, were paid modest stipends and placed 
in classrooms as teachers. 

When the impact of the Great Society legislation began to be felt in 
the mid 1960s, the shift was once again back to serving the masses with 
a variety of programs that emphasized goals other than exceUence, intel- 
lectual discipline, and preparation for coUege. Instead, Head Start, com- 
pensatory education, the Rightto-Read, expanded vocational programs, 
adult basic education, bilingual education, womenis studies, and finally, 
the great thrust for equalizing education of the handicapped, all combined 
to broaden significantly the goals of elementaiy and secondaiy schools 
to their widest point in history. Practically anything that any organized 
constituency supported became ensconced as a le^timate responsibility 
of public education. And teacher education programs responded with an 
equally broad array of professional courses and direct experiences. In the 
previous cycle (i.e., 1950s and early 1960s), top-notch liberal arts graduates 
had been sought to upgrade the inteUectual development of the most 
promising children and youth. In the Great Society period, the influence 
of which extended into the mid 1970s, large numbers of liberal arts 
graduates were also recruited, but now for Teacher Corps and for service 
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in understaffed schools attempting to meet every goal imaginable — edu- 
cational, social, health and well-being. 

In effect, since 1893, the pressures on schools have been a seesaw 
between traditional calls for academic excellence and progresswe demands 
for differentiated programs: those who believe in a conmion curriculum 
versus those who argue for differentiated goals. 

Some analysts of the current era have already pegged the current 
period as the reaction to the programs aimed at equalizing educational 
opportunity They read the current reports as the simplistic, traditional 
solutions of the past 

Excellence in the reports is not defined but has come to mean higher stan- 
dards, tougher academic requirements, reduction or the elimination of elec- 
tives, more mathematics and science, more homework, longer school d^s 
and school years, better school discipline and management, and more testing. 
There is an assumption that poor quality of teaching is responsible for the 
crisis but excdlence in teaching is not defined. (Passow, 1984, p. 3) 

Teacher education has not sharped the altematingly broad and narrow 
goals advocated for public education. It has, however, responded to the 
public's demands. Unfortunately, there is always a lag time, between "the 
demands" of the public and **the actions of teacher educators. Professional 
education usually finds itself still working on the reforms of a previous 
era (e.g., human relations training) ^en the schools are beginning, once 
again, to demand academic excellence. Indeed, ri^t now, vrben the schools 
and teacher preparing institutions are just beginning to gear up to respond 
to "new" calls for excellence, the seeds for the next cycle are being sown. 
For example, there are increaang numbers of studies that show that, as 
a consequence of raising standards, the drop out rate is rising and some- 
thing must be done; there is an increase in court cases of handicapped 
youngsters who did their best, but who are being denied high sdiool 
diplomas; and there are renewed demands that something must be done, 
by schools, to ameliorate youth unemployment 

Summary 

I have argued that demands for the reform of elementary and secondary 
education have shaped related demands for the reform of teacher edu- 
cation; that more academic subject matter has been the dominant empha- 
sis of teacher education since its inception in 1823; that since 1893, the 
demands on elementary and secondaiy schools have followed a clear, 
cyclical pattern; mat teacher education has responded to these alternating 
demands albeit with a lag time that overlaps the cycles; that the cycles 
may be characterized as advocating a conunon core for excellence on the 
one hand, and educating various constituencies toward different goals on 
the other; that the great universities, rather than fighting the normal 
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schools, developed the research and theory that made teacher education 
a legitimate academic enterprise; that the liberal arts have been radically 
changed into liberal/general studies whose requirements reflect the 
knowledge explosion and faculty preferences, rather than eternal verities; 
that the proposal to use liberal arts graduates as teachers has been a 
constant theme and most popular in periods when demands for excellence 
dominate; and that the next cycle had alrea(ty taken shsq^e and is quite 
predictable. The sections which follow present several types of rationale 
for required teacher education: theoiy logic, research, expert opinion, 
and common sense. 



hat theory or theoretic constructs would justify the process of 



T f teacher education? How would such concepts support the conten- 
tion that an individual who had completed a teacher education program 
would be more likely to do better than one v^o had not? 

In sound programs of teacher education, students have a sequence 
of direct experiences: observation, short periods with small groups of 
varying ages, tutoring of individuals, student teaching for an extended 
period in the room of a master teacher, and finally, serving as an intern or 
beginning teacher with full responsibility but under regular supervision. 
In all of these experiences, there is a college supervisor or master teacher 
to provide regular feedback, to suggest the next level or skiU to be 
practiced, and to confer with the neophyte on the meaning of the expe- 
rience. In order for the beginning teacher to improve each year, rather 
than to have one year of experience repeated over and over, the actual 
experience of teaching must itself be a learning experience. As someone 
learning to teach, the intern or beginning teacher is subject to the same 
laws of learning as anyone else. Consider even a few principles of learning 
(Howey, Corrigan, and Haberman, 1979), as they might apply to an indi< 
vidual learning to teach: 

1. Behaviors that are rewarded are more likely to recur. 

2. Reward or reinforcement, to be most effective, must follow the 
desired behavior and be clearly connected with that behavior in 
the learner^ mind. 

3. Sheer repetition without feedback or reward is not educative. 

4 Fear of failure has uncertain effects on learning and may cause 

repetition of ineffective responses. 
5. Frustration, if too great, may cause anger and prevent behavior 

fix>m being purposeful or rational. 

Obviously; these are merely a few sample principles selected from a 
pool that is significantly larger. Is there still any debate that human learning 
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is an established field of theoiy and research? Can there be any question 
that the intern or beginner is expected to use his teaching experience to 
learn to improve his teaching and is, therefore, in the position of a learner, 
subject to the principles by which all individuals learn? This being the 
case, consider the situation of a teacher education student in some direct 
experience with pupils under the guidance of a supervisor or master 
teacher. In such a situation the student teacher, and not the children or 
youth, is the primary learner, and the supervisor or master teacher uses 
the principles of learning to teach the neophyte to teach. By "primaiy 
learner*' I refer to the fact that the program has been designed for the 
teacher education student and not for children or youth. As the primaiy 
learner, it is the student teacherls or intern^ behavior that is rewarded, or 
connected with other desired behaviors. Through modeling behavior, or 
consultation, or cooperative planning of next steps, the supervisor also 
prevents fear of failure or frustration from interfering with learning. The 
student teacher or intern is never in a situation of sheer repetition without 
feedback. The process is essentially one of a tutorial supported by direct 
experience in which the neophyte has all the advantages of practice under 
supervision and all the benefits of being the primaiy learner. This situation 
continues up to the period of internship where, along with responsibility 
for children or youth, the beginner still receives supervision and continues 
his or her own develojHnent. 

Contrast this situation with a college graduate who is given fiill 
responsibility to teach and has never had such direct expe. '?nces or 
supervision. The college graduate (suddenly teacher), can in no way be 
viewed as the primary learner by anyone who seeks to provide help. From 
the first day of school (wliich is also the first day on which the college 
graduate may begin to learn to teach), the pupils in the classroom are the 
primaiy learners and the college graduate must be professionally respon- 
sible and accountable for their learning and not his or her own. The 
extensive body of literature from which learning principles are derived 
cannot be ^plied to the unprepared individual simply placed into a 
teaching situation. Placing those without teacher education into teaching 
situations assumes that either there is nothing for them to learn about 
teaching, or that the unprepared college graduate will self-discover eveiy- 
thing worth learning— with no ill effects to the teacher or the pupils. 

Self-discoveiy is a veiy powerful means of learning: Whatever is 
learned by this method tends to be remembered. The problem with self- 
discoveiy is that it is also wastefid of effort, and it is time-consuming. 
Other problems with self-discoveiy include knowing what to try, having 
criteria for evaluating the outcomes of the trials, and being able to recon- 
struct exactly what one did that achieved the desired results— should any 
occur. 
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Unsupervised experiences for beginning teachers who have not had 
teacher education are unlikely to be educative because, focused as they 
must on the pupils, most neophytes never ask themselves, "What did /I/ 
learn about teaching today?** They immediately lock in on their pupils' 
behavior as if their own personality, behavior, and intentions were irrel- 
evant to what is hi4>pening in the classroom. Experience is not the best 
teacher for people beginning to teach, particularly for those without 
previous direct experience or supervision. Experience provides the tests 
first and offers the leaming aftoward — if at alL Mark Twain once remarked 
that if a cat sits on a hot stove once it will never sit on a hot stove again — 
or on a cold stove, either. Unfortunately, overgeneralizing the wrong les- 
sons finom onels experiences is not a practice limited to cats. If we are not 
prepared with a conceptual scheme for understanding our experience, 
we will not reflect on and learn frota that experience. 

Thus far, we have discussed theoretic constructs from p^chology 
that support the value of preservice and first-year teachers being worked 
with as individual learners. There are other theories and principles from 
sociology and organizational science that are also germane to the process 
of teacher education. These theories deal with explanations of human 
behavior based on how individuals ftinction in groups in particular se^ 
tings. The basic assumption of teacher education experiences (and 
coursework) is that future teachers need to learn (a) some fundamental 
concepts related to the role of a teacher, (b) how teachers are influenced 
by the groups in which they ftmction, (c) the influence of administrative 
style on teachers, and (d) the impact of particular school settings and 
communities on the work of the teacher. To not prepare an individual 
teacher to recognize, participate in, and cope with ^e organizational and 
social realities of schools is to assume that these dimensions do not 
control or affect the teacherls work. Indeed, there are some who still 
believe that because the teacher can close the classroom door these 
influences and controls do not exist 

Social institutions (e.g., schools) have organic qualities, "lives of their 
own," that supercede and transcend the individuals who work in them. A 
substantial degree of individual behavior can be explained, not only by 
studying personalities, but by understanding the formal and informal roles 
and statuses that individuals occupy in particular social institutions. To 
understand and predict the behavior of teachers, the most fruitful unit of 
analysis may be the school and not the individual teachers in it 

At any given point in history, school settings reflect the larger society: 
the one-room school of the agrarian community had no bureaucracy, but 
it expected complete control over teachers* behavior; the tracking system 
in the comprehensive high schools that developed after World War I 
reflected the factory models of the period; the sprawling shopping-mall- 
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type schools after World War II reflected the varied constituencies of a 
consumerist society. The compensatory schools of the large urban areas 
with their emphasis on school spirit, reflect the societal value of providing 
equal onx)rtunity to compete. The intellectual setting of some suburban 
and private schools reflects a commitment to academic excellence. Simi- 
larly, the creative environment of some fine arts and specialty schools 
reflects the values of their constituencies, ^ue goal is not to make the 
future teacher a so\.iological researcher but to teach him or her some of 
the fundamental cultural influences that the school setting will be exerting 
on him or her. This dynamic gets even more specific as particular school 
settings are influenced by specific ethnic groups or communities in tran- 
sition. 

As important as these community settings and s ool cultures are, 
the impact of the particular building^ teachers is an even more powerful 
influence on the neq;>hyte. It might be helpfld to briefly review some 
'jalient aspects of what the literature dealing with group norms tells us 
about the induction of beginners into work groups. Much psychological, 
sociological, and organizational science literature is germane to under- 
standing the process of going through the professional laboratory expe- 
riences of a teacher education program. 

What we know of worker induction into the work group is, in great 
measure, ^)plicable to the process by which a new teacher becomes a 
''regular** one. Classroom teachers, while appearing to fimction as inden- 
pendent practitionas, are actually integral members of significant groups — 
groups that may appear to be disorganized coffee and lunch cliques but 
which, in essence, exert substantial control over what is taught and how 
it is taught and on the teachers' perceptions of their students and the 
teachers* relations with parents. 

The notion that teachers are "free," "unsupervised," or "independent 
practitioners** because they spend most of their time alone with students 
is simpleminded. Harrison (1976), in summarizing the literature on inter- 
action in small groups, states: 

A reference group is any group that provides standards by which we can 
evaluate oursehres and actjust our behavior accordingly. ... A veiy important 
aspect of a reference group is that it need not be present in order to exert 
an influence on individual behavior . . . The common assumption is that if a 
person wants to belong to a group, that group constitutes a reference group 
for that person, (p. 405) 

Can student teachers, or begiiming teachers, or any individual teacher 
for that matter, not want to be an accepted member of the school faculty? 
This dynamic of group control is the best explanation we have for under- 
standing the discrepancy between individual teacher behavior and group 
teacher behavior. FYequently, if we ask individual teachers if they will 





strike, they say "no"— but then they do. If we ask teachers whether they 
believe in standardized tests, they say ""no*'— but then they administer 
them. If we ask individual teachers whether they believe students should 
be free to go to the library they say "yes"— but then they check hall 
passes. And, if we ask individual teachers whether they believe in Individ* 
ual differences they reply **yes" — but then they offer only group instruc- 
tion. 

The usual explanations for these discrepancies are that teachers will 
not say what they really believe — that there is cognitive dissonance and 
a gap between expressed attitudes and behavior. Another explanation is 
that authoritarian principles or unruly studer^i prevent teachers from 
acting on their beliefe. The factor that is overlooked, however, is that 
there are ;^up norms operating in the bureauctacy that impinge on 
teachers' behavior. From die prescribed arrival times for teachers in the 
morning, tr the specific shehres upon which they store their lunches, to 
the way they greet their students, through to the assignments they make, 
the grades they give, the manner in which they look at, speak to, and 
listen to students, they are significantly affected by the group norms of 
the teacher groups in their schools. It is true that each of us belongs to 
many reference groups, but it is also true that our work groups play a 
significant role in our lives and a highly significant role in determining 
our working behavior. 

In his classic experiment on having subjects participate in groups 
that were trying to match the length of lines, Asch placed subjects in 
eight-person groups where every other person was programmed to give 
the wrong answer (Asch, 1956). This false nuyority actually said shorter 
lines were longer. Asch^ findings were that one-third of t!he subjects 
yielded to the pressure of the group and said they saw shorter lines as 
longer ones. The question was then raised: Are yielders merely conform- 
ing, or do they actually perceive differently when under group influence? 
A more frightening question that has not been studied is: If group pressure 
can change our p' *%eptions of simple, unemotional, physical things held 
before our eyes, wnat distortions may these group pressures cause when 
unleashed upon vague, unseen concepts such as learner potential? 

Darvis and Lofquist (1969) have described the fixed job model as a 
concept in which jobs are unchanging. The goal is to match the right 
person with the right job, and if there are difficulties, to blame the new 
person or the selection system, Kahn (1964) and others have theorized 
about an interpersonal role-making model where the beginner has an 
organizational role and recedes feedback from others as he or she behaves. 
This conception assumes an incompleteness in the organization and 
accounts for some ac^justment by both the organization and tlie individual. 
Regard! ^ss of the conception one chooses, and they both characterize 
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some school situations, the group norms of classroom teachers make 
these models operative. In the fixed situation the student teacher or 
beginner will be more secure but less firee; in the interpersonal conception 
the student teacher will be more personally involved but feel more tension. 
In either case, the norms of the teacher group will be of greatest signifi- 
cance in detennining the student^ role. 

Graen (1976) has described the induction process of beginners in 
work situations as including three phases: initial confi^ontation, working 
through, and integrating. The initial confirontation stage is most interesting 
because it described a "disillusionment phenomenon" whereby high 
expectations before experience are followed by much lower expectations 
after experience. These less favorable eiqpectations begin just prior to 
experience, deepen during the first year, and last approximately two and 
one-half years. This phenomenon has been so reliably documented that 
it is now expected that newcomm will be "turned off" — ^that they must 
inevitably go through such a stage — before they can be integrated into 
the work group. Many commentators on the research literature conclude 
that the most a trainir^ program or an induction process can do is to 
delay the full impact of disillusionment until the newcomer is prepared 
to cope with it 

Although it is clear that individuals in organizations are substantially 
dependent upon members of their work groups for gaining the knowledge 
and skills they need to perform their jobs adequately, little controlled 
research has been done to explain how this takes place in organizational 
settings. There are psychological theories of stimulus and response and 
sociological explanations of inherent needs for group approval and 
belonging, but little to explain the apparently universal drive of inductees 
to be part of a work group, or at the very least, to not incur its displeasure. 

Studies on deviation, which seek to identify how much tolerance can 
be given newcomers, also have important implications for laboratory 
experiences in teacher education. Findings suggest that the freedom to 
deviate is fairly firagile, even for members who have paid their dues with 
long years of obedience. Pressures to conform to a particular group norm 
are greatest when group members are motivated to achieve uniformity, 
when the norm is of importance to the group, and when a member's 
deviant behavior is especially noticeable. 

The present public emphasis on basic skills triggers these three 
coiiditions in teacher groups. It explains, why a student teacher, for exam- 
ple, educated in principles of child development, will be steamrollered 
into the role of reading tutor by the operating norms of the particular 
teacher group. Pressures to conform are strongest when the norm is of 
high intensity and is highly crystalized. But this does not mean that there 
are not sufficient controls at all times. As long as a member needs or 
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desires resources over which the group has control, as long as he seeks 
approval, and most important for teacher groups — so long as he or she 
seeks to not be criticized by the group, the member is likely to conform. 

The issue is not one of placing students or beginners in schools 
where the teachers get along well togeth ir or where there is dissension. 
Janis' (1972) research suggests that high cohesiveness can in some cases 
be actively dysfunctional for the group as a whole. Janis suggests that as 
a group becomes excessively close knit and develops a feeling of "we- 
ness" it becomes susceptible to a pattern he calls "groupthink." The msyor 
symptom of "groupthink" is a marked decrease in the openness of the 
group members to discrepant or unsettling information. These interper- 
sonal strategies, Janis argues, result in an increased likiihood that the 
group, in a spirit of goodwill and shared confidence, wiU develop and 
implem^t a course of action that is grossly inappropriate and ineffective. 
(This dynamic of "groupthink" may explain much of the behavior among 
university faculties as well.) 

Unfortunately, ^vhat is "good" for the individual and what is "good" 
for the organization are often different, and sometimes mutually exclusive. 
This assertion becomes quite clear to anyone who compares the research 
and theory related to individual needs (whether physical, emotional, or 
cognitive) with the stated and real operation of any large complex bureau- 
cracy The individuals need for rest, or love, or the expression of new 
ideas must either be repressed or transformed into ways that are com- 
patible with organizational norms. 

Is it reasonable to believe that a teacher education student wiU be 
improved by gaining knowledge of how a community setting, or a school 
organization, or a teacher group, influences his teaching? Is it reasonable 
to believe that a student teacher or intern who has written papers or 
discussed these matters with other neophytes, supervisors, and faculty 
may be, to some degree, sensitive to these issues in future? In contrast, 
is it reasonable to assume that a liberal arts graduate placed in a classroom 
as a beginning teacher may never even have considered these matters, or 
if cor ^idered, may not have engaged in any ^stematic study of them? 
Finally, is it reasonable to believe that an untrained beginner will self- 
discover any reasons for deepening his sociological understandings of the 
school as a social institution — no matter how strongly these forces may 
be influencing his day-to-day work? 



ne of my answers to the question, "How do you know that teachers 



V>/will be better if they have had teacher education?" is based on 
neither theoiy nor research but on thinking logically through some of the 
issues. Consider these questions: Why are many educational and political 
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leaders prone to believe in the teaching competence of liberal studies 
graduates? Why is the model of teacher/scholar in higher education not 
useful for lower levels of schooling? Why is there objection to including 
pedagogic topics of obvious value in the university curriculum? Is the 
persistent demand to employ untrained personnel based on factors more 
powerful than theoiy, research, or logic, and is it likely to continue? 

If some liberal studies graduates without professional training seem 
to teach as well as some teacher education graduates, has teacher edu- 
cation been shown to be useless or unnecessaiy? Why limit such com- 
parisons to college graduates? Suppose schools could hire anyone? Might 
not some who had never been to college at all iq[)pear to perform as well 
(or better) than either liberal arts graduates or teacher education gradu- 
ates? 

If some people who have never studied business management (or 
who have never been to college at all) become richer and more powerful 
than the graduates of business schools, has the college training of business 
students been shown to be useless or undesirable? If some civilian boat 
owners do as well as some Anniq;)olis graduates at conunanding a ship, 
has the training of naval ofBcers been shown to be inferior or useless? 

Suppose we could place older adults — without college degrees, from 
almost any walk of life — into the roles of university presidents, vice 
presidents, and deans. Are we sure that we could discern which were the 
PhDIs? If we could not necessarily discern a high school graduate from 
the holder of a doctorate functioning as the president of a great university, 
we might be less outraged when we fail to discern, after a few observa- 
tions, the difTarence between two bachelors level people, one with training 
and one without, beginning to teach in a classroom. 

Why is it considered reasonable to tiy to demonstrate that training 
effects cannot be readily discerned between a liberal studies and a teacher 
education graduate, but unreasonable to tiy to demonstrate that training 
cannot be discerned between a formally trained and a self-taught univer- 
sity administrator, corporate leader, or admiral? 

There are many partial answers to this question. One such answer is 
that people in leaderahip positions (legisljitors, federal/state administra- 
tors, university ofiBcials, business leaders, foundation executives) tend to 
be college graduates who have advanced veiy far in their respective fields 
with liberal studies backgrounds and without special training for the 
specific roles they now occupy Indeed, many of these leaders point with 
pride to the fact that th^ are on*the-job-trained: university presidents 
without a course in educational administration; corporate leaders without 
a course in business administration; government leaders without a course 
in public administration; union leaders without a course in labor law; 
foundation executives without a course in pubUc philanthropy Is it sur- 
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prising, or wrong, for these individuals to attribute their successes to a 
sound liberal studies education? Would it be convincing to tell such 
people, "But think of how successful you might have become if you could 
function on the basis of research-based principles and techniques and not 
just on the basis of self-taught survival strategies?" My guess is that 
successful but untrained individuals are not prone to believe that they 
are actually less effective than they might be. A leader's willingness to 
reason egocentrically is related to his success: **If I did this well with a 
liberal studies background and on-the-job-training, then this is the best 
path for everyone." 

In part, the willingness to utilize untrained graduates also reflects the 
belief that knowledge of subject matter is not only an essential require- 
ment for teachers, but the only basis of everything a good teacher really 
needs. The reason this idea persists is that it (once again) reflects our 
own biases as college graduates. Reasoning egocentrically and reflecting 
upon our own experiences with college teachars, we ask a question that 
spears to be a reasonable one: **Why shouldn't high school and elemen- 
taiy teachers be made to meet the same high standards of (or to model) 
our univarsity faculty— few of whom ever study methods of teaching, and 
all of whom are experts in their fields?" 

The persistence of this "expert" assumption is worthy of some anal- 
ysis. Following are twenty conditions of university teaching: The better 
the university and the more advanced the particular university course, 
the more likely these conditions are to be accurate descriptcxrs. Consider 
each of these conditions in terms of how it would compare to the work 
of an elementary or secondary teacher. 

1 . College teachers frequently decide the actual number of students 
to be allowed to enroll in a particular class or section. 

2. College students are not required by law to attend. 

3. Absence and lateness are the student's responsibility 

4. There Ls seldom, if ever, a need for direct discipline or physical 
management of students by faculty (Faculty are to call the cam- 
pus police if there is a "serious" problem.) 

5. Faculty control the hours of instruction; they may even extend 
or change the time of a class or cancel a class. 

6. Faculty do not assume and are not held responsible for the 
motivation or interest of students in the subject matter. 

7. Failure is the student^ responsibility. 

8. Evaluation methods and criteria for grading are the instructor's 
imrogative. 

9. Curriculum, ^Uabi, and catalogue blurbs are subordinate to the 
instructor's choice of specific content (academic freedom). 
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10. Instructors are not required or expected to know anything about 
students. (The less they know, the more they are perceived as 
"fair.'0 

11. Faculty are not expected to compensate for language deficien- 
cies, learning disabilities, or handiaq[>ping conditions. 

12. Individual help or attention is a matter of faculty discretion. 

13. Individual out-of-class or after-class help, or any personal con- 
ference, is at the discretion of the faculty. 

14. Readings, assignments, and use of all learning materials are at 
the discretion of individual faculty. 

15. All instructional methods used are at the discretion of the instruc- 
tor 

16. Faculty need no supervision. 

17. Little stamina is required for the teaching function (6-12 hours 
per week is a typical teaching load). 

18. Teaching is an amenable, pleasant activity Sitting, standing, drinking 
coffee (even smoking) are frequently permitted. 

19. Individual faculty may select substitutes or guest lecturers. They 
may skip a class to go to a conference. They may assign an 
assistant to teach a class. 

20. Individual faculty fr'equently determine what tests or experiences 
will exempt students from "their" courses. 

There are easily another 20 conditions of college teaching that can 
be cited to support the contention that college instruction differs signifi- 
cantly from teaching on the elementary or secondary level. There is also 
substantial evidence that college students and faculty themsehres do not 
believe that faculty members are necessarily effective teach^. But in 
order to dramatize the naivete of using college faculty as a model, I am 
willing to make the remarkable assumption that college teachers are all 
satisfactory teachers. Assuming that most college instruction is sound 
because it reflects the instructor^ expertise, what would justify using the 
work of a college instructor as a basis for comparison with teachers in 
elementary and high schools? Is it reasonable to compare people who are 
locked-in as bureaucratic functionaries (i.e., teach^ in schools) with 
university faculty whose role epitomizes the freedom to do what one 
pleases and get paid for it? Is it reasonable to compare an individual who 
must discipline, motivate, and bear responsibility for what students learn 
with an individual who can simply eschew such tedium? 

Those who point to scholarship as everything a teacher really needs 
must deal with this issue: On what basis can the work of a scholar be 
compared with that of a teacher in elementary or secondary school? To 
those who are to any degree familiar with the day-to*day work demands 
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of a classroom teacher, it is likely that there is no role further removed 
from the life of a scholar! 

We also know that many universities value research and publication 
more than they value teaching; the better the university, the greater the 
emphasis on research and writing. Many great teachers never make ten- 
ure. How can such a situation be a model for advocating that elementary 
and secondaiy teaching would become respectable if it were more like 
university teaching? 

But obviously, the personal predispositions of successful leaders, or 
the models of the college teacher/scholar are not the only reasons it has 
once again become popular to utilize liberal studies graduates as teachers. 
Another partial explanation for using untrained graduates to teach, but 
not to permit them to function in other professional roles — roles they 
could perform as well or better than many of the present incumbents — 
is that we do not believe that untrained teachers are a risk. Effective 
schools are not yet recognized as a life and death issue for many constit- 
uencies. If some untrained graduates prove to be not as able as others, it 
is viewed as an unfortunate occurrence, but not as a matter of the highest 
priority in the lives of children or youth. It is not a matter equal in 
importance to being hit by an unlicensed driver, or having a serious illness 
di^osed inanrectty Those who are prone to advocate the use of untrained 
teachers are not overly sensitive to the possibilities of any debilitating, 
long-term effects. The willingness to utilize untrained teachers reflects an 
assumption that teachers' potential impact (positive or negative) is not 
likely to have any important consequence for one's future life opportuiu- 
ties. This "willingness" persists even though there is mounting experiential 
evidence that the ability to engage in lifelong learning will, for many, be 
the difference between a productive, fidfilled life and a vacuous, unsuc- 
cessful one and that the experience of having had even a few effective 
teachers can be the critkal difference. 

Thus far we have cited the proclivity of leaders to reason egocentri- 
cally about job preparation, their conunitment to the college teacher 
model, and their disbelief in teaching as a life and death occupation. There 
are other explanations for the widespread willingness to use untrained 
teachers: some of these are well intentioned, such as the need for more 
math/science teachers. Other explanations are less well intentioned, such 
as school superintendents who distribute emergency licenses to friends, 
relatives, and political supporters in much the same way as any political 
hack distributes patronage. There is also the pressure that comes f^om 
increasing numbers of liberal studies (and other) graduates who have not 
yet established their career lines or entered a graduate school and who 
simply need a job for a year or two. 
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The growing number of private schools is another source of influence. 
As more and more uncertified people actually teach, the need for profes- 
sional preparation will inevitably be questioned by more people. 

Professional educators feel threatened by these rationales and are 
puzzled about their inability to make others understand the obvious logic 
of their case. How can any reasonable objection be made to future teach- 
ers' learning something about discipline and class management? After all, 
public opinion polls constantly repeat the finding that this is the public's 
greatest concern (Gallup, 1984). Similarly, how can there be any reason- 
able objection to future teachers' knowing something about the nature of 
children and youth, or about how they learn? 

There are two responses to these apparently reasonable demands 
from teacher educators. First, opponents of teacher education argue that 
the professional programs are so bad that these promises for delivering 
all the necessary pedagogk; knowledge are not delivered upon; and sec- 
ond, that there is a limited number of courses that can be offered in any 
four-year curriculum, and that no matter what the rationale for more 
pedagogy, it will drive out even more necessaxy liberal studies. Some 
professional educators have labeled this the "living room" or "breathing 
space" problem and have proposed a fifth year for teacher education. 
While a fifth year is desirable, it will not solve the competition between 
pedagogy and liberal studies because the fifth year will inevitably be 
devoted to intern teaching and will have limited opportunity for additional 
coursework. The proponents of liberal studies contend that even if a fifth 
year were added, liberal studies, itot pedagogy, should supplement any 
internship or fliU-time teaching. They point to the fewer number of aca- 
demic courses taken by teachers (as compared to liberal studies gradu- 
ates) and attribute the lack of excellence in current schools to a lack of 
academic subject matter in teacher education. Actually, in a recent sum- 
mary of courses in academic and in professional areas, the Educational 
Testing Services (1982) notes that there has been sl decrease in pedagogy 
coursework and an increase in arts and sciences courses. 

When all the arguments "shake down," the overriding reason for 
using liberal studies graduates is not based on logic at all, and is only in 
part attributable to the foregoing contentions. The most important reason 
for using liberal studies graduates is need Since 1800, when the Lancas- 
terian method was adopted in New Yoitk City because one master teacher 
could teach 1,000 pupils by using monitors, there has been a persistent 
need for teachers in large urban areas. Lack of teacher education has 
never prevented large numbers of college graduates firom temporarily 
''covering" classes as they pass through the profession. Prior to the begin- 
ning of school in September 1984^ New York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
revealed vaiying needs for between 1^00 and 3^600 teachers. In some 
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cases, whole states (e.g,, New Jersey) implemented plans to meet their 
needs for teachers by using "unprepared" graduates. And the number of 
teachers needed will increase in the next couple years as many of these 
beginners resign. The science and math needs that have persisted through- 
out this centuiy have simply overlain this endemic situation and will 
continue to exacerbate it. 

The rationale of need is used by superintendents, state certification 
ofBcers, and other professional educators just as frequently as it is used 
by those eschewing teacher education. The assumption is that anybody 
(literally ar\y body) is better than dividing a class among other teachers, 
using mediated instruction, using monitors, or having unsupervised study 
I would hypothesize that if we examined the need for dental care among 
urban children and youth we would find as great an uiunet need as we 
find for teachars. Our notion of professional standards, however, prevents 
us from using liberal studies graduates to provide these needed dental 
services, when, in truth, mai\y of these graduates might do as well or 
better than some begiiming dentists. There is also the feeling that we 
wouldn't want to ii\jure children and youth in irreparable ways. The 
reasons we would not permit a college graduate to ii\ject some novocain 
or fiU a tooth (behaviors that are successfully performed by illiterates all 
ova- the w(»id, every day), but would permit, even encourage, an untrained 
indhddual to become involved with a child^ mental and intellectual devel- 
opment, are not always logical. An operational d^nition of a profession 
might, therefore, be stated as foUows: (fneed, even emergency need, is 
not generally accepted as sufficient j\istification for untrained^ unli- 
censed individiMls performing the services, then the services may be 
considered to be of a professional nature. 



his section seelcs to answer three questions: What evidence is there 



JL that teacher education makes any difference? Is there evidence for 
believing that sldlls taught in teacher education can affect the learning of 
children and youth? Do foUow-up studies indicate any value of profes- 
sional education? 

A recent study by Comett compares teachers with arts and science 
backgrounds and teachers with teacher education backgrounds in three 
southern states (Comett, 1984). Because some of the general media have 
reported this study as proving that those with liberal studies backgrounds 
do better than those with professional preparation, it might be usefiil to 
discuss this report in some detail. The researcher does draw some con- 
clusions that are worthy of reconsideration. FoUowing is a brief analysis 
of the four parts of the Comett study and an evaluation of its final 
discussion section. 



THE USE OF RESEARCH 
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The first of the four studies is based on a sample of 267 provisionally 
certified arts and science graduates teaching in Georgia who had passed 
the Georgia Certification Test. Only 18 were in their first year of teaching. 
The rest of the provisionally certified arts and science teachers (249) had 
been teaching one to three years. The test items reflect the curricula of 
the Georgia public schools and cannot be assumed to test the liberal 
studies or the professional studies knowledge of the subjects. The items 
were not drawn from some universe of knowledge that purportedly rep- 
resents the university programs of either group. The fact that non-teachei 
education graduates scored slightly higher than teacher education grad- 
uates (at the bachelor's level) but lower than the teacher education grad- 
uates at the masterls level, might be explained in numerous ways other 
than the fact that one group had a liberal studies college program and the 
other group had a professionrl program. Because the test measures 
knowledge of the Georgia schools' curriculum, it may well be a measure 
of the degree to which teachers with one to three years of teaching 
ejcperience learn what is in the stated curriculum. The finding, therefore, 
that teacher education graduates score higher than liberal studies grad- 
uates in math and science should not convince anyone that teacher edu- 
cation graduates know more math and science than do other graduates. 
It may simply reflect that in the course of their teaching experience they 
have become more familiar with the Georgia curriculum. A similar inter- 
[Station might be placed on the finding that non-teacher education grad- 
uates scored higher in social studies or in humanities. Comett states that 
'the test was designed to test minimum competencies and its content is 
no more complex than the content of the Georgia public schools" (1984, 
p. 21). It would have been just as logical to dwide and compare the 
teachers on the basis of their family income, age, sex, IQ, or reading level, 
as it was to compare them on the basis of their college prq)aration. 

The second part of the study compared two groups in Louisiana who 
had passed the National Teacher Examination— those with temporary 
and those with regular certification. It is important to note that "the 
population was composed of all teachers who received certificates to be 
employed in the state of Louisiana from July, 1982, to July, 1983; aU had 
met the minimum NTS scores necessary to be certifiM" (Comett, p. 23). 
In the group of temporarily certified teachers, average number of educa- 
tion courses taken was 9.5 hours overall and 13 hours for those taking 
the elementary education portion of the test A random sample of 105 
regularly certified teachers, who were graduates of teacher education 
programs, was drawn to serve as the comparison group. 

The Weighted Common Examinations Test (WCET) ttiat was used, 
assessed professional education, social studies, written English, science, 
and matii. A comparison was made between composite scores for all 
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teachers in the two groups and for teachers with no education hours. 
Temporarily certified teachers and teachers with no education courses 
scored higher in composite scores than did the regularly certified teachers. 
On the elementary education area of the test — a test of professional 
content — the regularly ^«*rtifled teachers scored higher, Comett con- 
cludes that the reason temporarily certified teachers may have outscored 
regularly certified teachers on composite scores was that 

General educaticm or specialized content may make up for the lack of 
education courses (on a test weighted more hea^ toward general educatk)n 
and ^)eciali2ed content), or possibly there were indeterminate differences 
among the groups. It is interesting to not'' that for the more specialized 
information (professional content) ... the teachers who had not completed 
a teacher education program (an average of 13 hours of education) did not 
score as high as did those who had. (p. 27) 

Again, it must be noted that this is not a comparison between liberal 
arts graduates and teacher education graduates. It compared temporarily 
certified teachers, who had already passed the NTE, with regularly certi- 
fied ones. Its findings would support the contention that subjects who 
take more education courses will receive higher scores on professional 
content areas of tests. 

The third part of the study reports a comparison of classroom per- 
formance by liberal studies graduates and teacher education graduates 
in a metropolitan school district in Georgia. The number of provisionally 
certificated subjects was 21; 18 were secondary teachers, 11 of whom 
were in their first year. The group averaged 2.3 years of experience. The 
comparison group included 27 subjects; 13 secondaiy and 14 elementaiy 
with an average of 7.3 years of experience. A second sample of 2 1 teachers 
with 52 years of experience was also drawn. 

Both samples of teachers with regular certificates scored higher in 
performance than those with provisional certificates. In fact, most of the 
regularly certified teachers received perfect or near perfect scores on 
their competencies, while the scores of those with provisional certificates 
were widely distributed. The dispassionate researcher comments that 
''the principals may tend to rate an experienced teacher high on all 
categories because of other factors*' (p. 32). 

The fourth part of the study compared test scores and performance 
between provisionally and regularly certified teachers in North Carolina. 
Those with provisional certificates (N = 191) were employed at some 
point in a five-year period and included 31 with less tlum a bachelor's 
degree. A random sample of 348 regularly certified teachers was drawn 
as a comparison group. The North Carolina Department of Instruction 
requested on-the-job evaluations of these 539 teachers. Of that number, 
292 were returned. The return rate for the provisionals was 59 per cent 
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and, for the regular teachers, 51 per cent. In addition, NTE scores were 
used, although some teachers' scores were not available. 

Findings indicated that the mean scores for all performance evalua- 
tions of all teachers did not differ for the two groups. Years of experience 
did not seem to matter, and almost half of the teachers were evaluated at 
the highest levels. Less than 3 per cent scored in the lowest range. Comett 
concludes: *The results call into question whether or not these instru- 
ments are discriminating enough to reveal real differences that might 
occur between teachers, regardless of how they were prepared" (p. 41). 

Regarding the written examination, the researcher concludes that 
the "arts and science graduates outscore the teacher education group to 
a slight degree; (but) the scores should be interpreted as roughly equiv- 
alent" (p. 41). 

In the Discussion Section of these four related studies, the researcher 
makes the following points: 

Graduates of arts and science programs who had provisional or temporary 
certification generally outscored teacher education graduates in tests of 
general knowledge and professional education . . ■ (i.e., where 40 per cent of 
the score was weighted for professional education content) 

The Georgia data revealed a greater difference by level (bachelors, masters) 
than th type of degree, although at the masters level, teacher education 
graduates outscored arts and science graduates. 

Teacher education graduates in elementaiy education outscored those who 
were provisionally certified in Louisiana 

The differences for the elementaiy and secondary fields may indicate simi- 
larities in terms of content focus at the secondaiy level for both teacher 
education and for arts and science graduates. 

The data fiom these studies indicate few differences in on-the-job perfor- 
mance. 

The data from Georgia Metropolitan district do indicate that teachers who 
are regularly certified receive a better rating than those provisionally certi- 
fied. 

The North Carolina data revealed no real differences. 

Evaluation instruments have not been validated against student learning. 
(Comett, pp. 45-47) 

These are surely different points from those in the popular press. 
After reading this report, a colleague of mine wrote the following 
reaction. 

We first have to establish that we have comparable samples. We know that 
socio-economic status levels influence performance on standardized tests. 
The best estimate is that SES accounts for 25% of the variance. So, if we 
were to compare education students with liberal arts students, have we 
controlled for SES? If we compare certified teachers with people who enter 
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teaching without certification, have we controlled for SES? I ask this not 
only about SES, of course, but sex, race, and previous achievement records. 
The Southern Regional Education Board report does not once describe the 
samples it is conq)aring. There are so many (possible) ^^explanations** for the 
differences or lack of differences in the findings— that the data themseWes 
are almost dangerous. ... I wony about contributing to a data base without 
providing descriptions of the samples and without delineating how the sam- 
ples were selected. (Raths, 1964a). 

My interpretation of what the research really found out niight include 
the following: 

L A test of school curriculum content is not a test of the content in either 
an arts and science curriculum or a teacher education program. It tests 
who has learned the school curriculum. 

2. Arts and science graduates who: 1) self-select to enter teaching; 2) who 
are able to pass (mininium) state tests of certification; 3) vvho actually 
teach for a few years; 4) who have inevitably received some on-the-job 
supervision and help firom administrators and other teachers, wiU begin 
to look (and test) more and more like regularly prepared teachers. 

3. If you have the state department of instruction write to a principal or 
a superintendent who has hired a liberal arts graduate, asking for an 
evaluation of that teacher, he will either not respond or will send back 
a laudatory evaluation in order to protect his decision. 

Finally, many teacher educators claim that a fifth year program is the 
best way to prepare teachers. These programs involve allowing liberal 
arts graduates with good academic backgrounds who self-select them- 
selves to begin as regular teachers and to simultaneously take a few 
professional coivses. There must also be provision for regular on-the-job 
supervision. I have a veiy strong suspicion that this type of person, who 
many believe makes the the best teacher, is represented quite heavily in 
the Comett studies. Instead of labeling them •*fifth-year teacher education 
students," however, they are designated "liberal arts graduates" because 
they are in diverse schools and colleges and not in one, identifiable 
program. While I cannot know the exact number of these individuals, 
neither does Comett. Based on the study report itself, I would estimate 
that almost all of the Comettis "liberal arts" teachers have taken or are 
taking some education courses each year, and that they are receiving 
regular supervision. I would call these persons "interns." 

It may well be that, in future studies, liberal arts graduates can score 
higher than education graduates on written and performance tests, but to 
conclude that, we would need samples of new graduates firom both groups, 
who are matched and who are "uncontaminated" by on-the-job experi- 
ence, help, or concurrent professional coursework. There is no question 
in my mind that, in the future, there will be well done studies that do 





show that some liberal arts graduates, prior to any teaching experience 
or coursework at all, do better in practice and score higher on state 
examinations than do some teachers with professional education and 
experience. No present study has done this. 

One explanation for this dilemma is that so many of the important teaching 
skills, or dispositions, an? not those associated with teaching per se, but are 
those associated with being ttunighthil, being kind, being sensitive, being 
well-read, and being energetic. . . . We could write an examination for teachers 
that tested arcane knowledge, but such items would be ridkmled both by the 
public and by our colleagues (and us) as being irrelevant and, in effect, 
dishonest (Raths, 1984b) 

Thus far, what evidence there is generally supports the contention 
that teacher education does make a positive difference (see, for example, 
Evertson, Hawley, and Zlotnik, 1985). Studies which compare on-the-job 
performance of regularly prepared teachers and those with little or no 
teacher education clearly favor those who have completed a teacher 
education program. Two exceptions are a study in which lay persons (e.g., 
an electrician) taught a unit lasting a few hours to high school students, 
who then scored higher (but not significantly higher) than students taught 
by regular teacho^ (Popham, 1971). Another study reported that students 
taught by student teachers (who had had education courses but who were 
inexperienced in te aching) taught pupils more than did experienced teach- 
ers (Bausell and Moody, 1973). 

In New York State, principals using a rating scale found that [rovi- 
sionally certified teachers dkl less well than regubily certified ones (LAiPone, 
1961). In Florida, first-year teachers who had completed teacher education 
coursework were rated higher than those who had not by educators and 
lay persons (Beery, 1962). Another Flori 'a study supported the contention 
that more positive reports from principals (and higher MT^ scores) 
increased directly with the extent of teacher education (Gr^, 1962). Again 
in Florida, a study of first-year elementary teachers found that pupil 
achievement gains were significantly related to hours of education courses 
(Hall, 1964). In another evaluation using administrators' evaluations in 
Florida, professionally certified secondary teachers were rated higher in 
teaching skills than ttK)se yA\o were i;»x>visional|y certified ((Serlock, 1964). 
In a longitudinal study in Georgia, regularly certified teachers were rated 
higher than those who were provisionally certified, on the basis of self- 
reports, pupil perceptions, and actual classroom performance (Bledsoe, 
Cox, Bumham, 1967). Using MTM scores, intern certified teachers scored 
higher than those who were provisionally certified (Mette, 1971). In a 
study of begirming teachers, principals rated arts and science and profesr 
sional graduates no differently in knowledge of subject matter, personal 
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characteristics, or planning, but rated teacher education graduates higher 
in conununication skills and consideration of pupils (Copley, 1975). 

On the basis of research available, I would say there is some ^stem- 
atically collected data to support the contention that teachers who have 
been professionally prepared perform in ways that are rated higher by 
principals, lay persons, and children and youth. There is little data that 
connects teacher preparation with pupils* achievement scores. 

To keep dealing with this question of whether liberal studies gradu- 
ates teach as well as teacher *?ducation graduates may be a fruitless 
pursuit, unless the goal is to convince the individual who holds the most 
extreme position — that liberal studies is all that is necessary. The more 
fruitful research questions relate to how much teacher education, for 
whom, and under whit conditions? The essential research support for 
some form of teacher education does not come from the studies compar- 
ing various graduates. It is based on the following syllogism: teacher 
education programs teach selected skills; student teachers can leum these 
skills: these skills correlate with pupil learning outcomes. 

'the research evidence supporting the current knowledge base is one 
place to begin. There are numerous summaries of "the effectiveness 
literature*' which seek to specify teacher actions that can be directly 
connected to pupil learning. Leading researchers now believe that a sub- 
stantial knowledge base has been established regarding several critical 
dimensions of teaching: active learning (also referred to as direct instruc- 
tion), classroom management, and teacher expectations (see, for example, 
Good, 1981; Peterson and Walberg, 1979). There is substantial and mcreas- 
ing evidence that pupil achievement can be related to specific teacher 
behaviors in each of these three realms. 

While teacher educators have alwuys taught specific behaviors and 
skills to neophytes (even at the risk of being denigrated as mere "how- 
to'' pedagogues), they did not have the assurance they now ei\joy that 
specific teaching skills are indeed related to parficular pupil learnings. 

A related trend has developed simultaneously among teacher edu- 
cators who have become more systematic in ascertaining that their uni- 
versity-based instruction has some effect on the behavior of their students. 
In analyzing why some teacher education programs fail, Borg (1970) 
proposed Tour reasons: emphasis is on telling, rather than on doing; 
ixistruction is general, rather than specific; effective models are not pro- 
vided; effective feedback is not provided. Based on these contentions, 
microteaching was developed as an altemathre q)proach to teacher edu- 
cation. Acthre student practice and demonstrated competence of specific 
skills were proposed as substitutes for some of the traditionally structured 
coursework. 
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WhUe not every teacher education program used micro teaching as 
such, it was a symptom of this trend to emphasize specific skills with 
future teachers. The advent of the inexpensive video camera facilitated 
the use of video recording in university simulation laboratories as well as 
in real classrooms. 

As Research Editor, Reviewer, and Editor of the Journal of Tsocher 
Education between 1968 and 1984, I would estimate that at least 20 
articles were submitted for review each year that followed a pattern of 
demonstrating that specific bits of teaching behavior could be taught. A 
group of teacher education students would be evaluated at the beginning 
of a course or program as not having '*X** skill. The professor (who was 
also the writer of the article) would then teach the particular t^.A or 
objective to the students. Results inevitably indicated that the students 
vfho were taught the skill or objective learned it. In some cases there was 
a comparison with others not taught the skill, but in most cases the 
comparison was to the students themselves. While I rarely advised accep- 
tance of such "research" for publication, I have no question that teacher 
educators can successftiUy teach their students a range of effective 
instructional skills. 

The real researi^li basis of teacher education, therefore, has little to 
do with comparing liberal arts and teacher education graduates. It has 
much more to do with identifying basic teaching skills which are related 
to the learning of children and youth, and then with demonstrating that 
these skills can be taught to teachers. The assumption may then be made 
that those vfho complete professional programs and have learned these 
skills have a choice; they may use these skills in their subsequent teaching 
practice or they may not Those who have not learned these specific skills 
do not have si*ch a choice because the mtyority of these skills are neither 
the result of common sense nor amenable to self discoveiy 

An additional piece of the research argument in support of teacher 
education deals with follow-up studies. Almost every accredited teacher 
education program follows up some of its graduates who are teaching 
and secures their evaluation of their preparation. These follow-up studies 
conunonlv show great consensus: Teachers in practice feel they should 
have had more direct experience, more preparation for working with 
handicapp^. students, and more specific preparation for a range of day- 
to-day problems. Practicing graduates rarely request either more basic 
knowledge in professional education areas (e.g., more learning theory) or 
more liberal studies (Haberman, 1974; de Voss, 1981). Critics of this follow- 
up literature may, of course, point out that this may be precisely what is 
wrong with present schools (i.e., too much teacher concern with low level, 
practical issues and not enough focus on subiiect matte**). The possibility 
does exist, however, that the teachers* perceptions are valid; that they 
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have had enough academic subject matter but not sufBcient teaching 
skills to let them use this knowledge. 

As more urban areas and whole states use increasing numbers of 
uncertified teachers, there will be increasing opportunities to continue 
this research. It should be required of all these efforts that beginning 
teachers' performance and the on-the-job training that is offered be ^s- 
tematically evaluated. These should not simply provide comparison stud- 
ies among beginners but should help us to evaluate the variety of teacher 
education efforts. 

THE USE OF EXPERT OPINION 

In comparing the portion of those vfho advocate with those vfho eschew 
teacher education, it is possible to compare teacher education pro- 
grams as they should be offered with liberal studies programs as they are 
actually offered. The converse is also possible — to compare the knowl- 
edge gained by graduates of liberal studies as such programs shoiUd be 
offered ^ith teacher education programs as they are (U)tuaUy offered. 
The discussion that follows assumes the best; that both types of programs 
are successftil and that graduates are realizing the learning objectives 
that were intended in their respective curricula. 

The following statement, written in 1886, argues that there can be no 
reasonable expectation that an individual in the role of university student 
can ever be prepared for guiding the learning of others unless he "con- 
sciously reflects" upon what is hi^pening to him. 

There can be no doubt that the teacher should have an accurate knowledge 
of the subject he professes to teach, and especially for this, if for no other 
reason — that as his proper ftinction is to guide the process by which his 
pupil is to learn, it will be of the greatest advantage to him as a guide to have 
gone himself through the process of learning. But, then, it is veiy possible 
that although his experience has been real and personal, it may not have 
been conscious — that is, that he m«y have been too much absorbed in the 
process itself to take account of the natural laws of its operation. This 
conscious knowledge of the method by which the mind gains ideas is, in 
fact, a branch of P^chology, and he may not have studied that science. Nor 
was it necessary for his purpose, as a learner, that he should studty it But 
the conditions are quite altered when he becomes a teacher. He now assumes 
direction for a process that is essentially not his but the leamerls; for it is 
obvious that he can no more think for the pupil than he can eat or sleep for 
tiim. His efficient direction then, will mainly depend on his thoughtful con- 
scious knowledge ot all the conditions of the problem which he has to soWe. 
That problem consists in getting his pi4>il to learn, and it is evident that he 
may know his subject, without knowing the best means of making his pupil 
know it too, which is the assumed end of all his teaching; in other words, he 
nuQr be adept in his subject, but be a novice in the art of teaching it Natural 
tact and insight may, in many cases, rapidly suggest that knowing a subject 
is a veiy different thing from knowing how to teach it. This conclusion is 
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indeed involved in the veiy concei^on of an art of teaching, an art which 
has principles, laws, and processes peculiar to itself. (Payne, 1886, p. 112) 

Advocacies such as these were powerful forces for change. Higher 
education then spent the next 76 years developing the fieldj of p^chology 
and educational p^chology By 1961, almost every practicing teacher had 
studied theories and principles of learning, as weU as having observed 
and practiced them. The arguments seem to have reversed themselves. 
Now the problem of knowing academic subject matti? weU enough was 
advocated by a leading psychologist as the best way to lead pupils to 
intuitive (higher) forms of learning. 

The warm praise that scientists lavish on those of their colleagues who earn 
the label intuitive is miyor evidence that intuition is a valuable conunodity 
in science and one we should endeavor to foster in our students. The case 
for intuition in the arts and social science is just as strong. But the pedagogic 
problems in fostering such a gilt are severe. ... It requires a sensitive teacher 
to distinguish an intuitive mistake — an interestingly wrong leap — from a 
stupid or ignorant mistake, and it requires a teachar who can ghre iq)proval 
and correction simultaneously to the intuitive student To know a subject so 
thoroughly that he can go easily beyond the textbook is a great deal to ask 
of a high Sv^nool teacher. Indeed, it may hi4>pen occasionally that a student 
is not only more intelligent than his teachar but better informed, and develops 
intuitive ways of i4>proaching problems that he cannot explain and that the 
teacher is simply unable to follow or recreate for himself. It is impossible 
for the teachor properly to reward or correct such students, and it may veiy 
well be that it is precisely our more gifted students who differ such unre- 
warded effort So along with any program for developing methods of culti- 
vating and measuring the occurrence of intuitive thLf\king, there must be 
some practical consideration of the classroom problems and the limitations 
on our capacity for encouraging such skills in our students. (Bruner, 1961, 
p. 68) 

It is clear that individuals who qualify as "experts'* have taken both 
sides of the issue on employing as teachers college graduates who have 
not had teacher preparation. It is also clear that individuals from both 
groups who have seriously and honestly considered the problenus of 
making teachers more effective, inevitably move closer together. 

After the passage of the Professional Development Act of 1967, ard 
after infusing schools of education with enormous amounts of federal 
fiinds, the U.S. Office of Education declared 1970 'The Year of the Liberal 
Arts.'' A conference, then a voluine, was produced that was intended to, 
once and for all, lay out all the issues of the confirontation between 
academics and educationists and resolve them (Bigelow, 1971). In print, 
however, the liberal arts professors sang a paean to the new forms of 
liberal studies that were being developed to provide greater life meaning 
to students who had become more socially conscious. The teacher edu- 
cators, for their part, called for greater integration between and among 





liberal studies, professional studies, and school practice, as the means of 
addressing the new social realities. How surprised (disq)pointed?) both 
groups might be to see their successors (in 1984) stiU rearguing these 
same issues but coming to a different conclusion: that only the other side's 
bailiwick is in need of a drastic overhaul. 

In reconsidering this long-standing debate, a few individuals have 
made contributions that have satisfied both the academics and the profes- 
sional educators. The nature of their contribution has been such that the 
academics could rightly claim that well taught liberal studies courses 
would teach students these universal princ^les, while professional edu- 
cators could argue that a sound teacher education might also teach those 
same things. Louis Raths' "Modes of Thinking** is one such contribution 
(Raths, 1961). The ten modes described in terms of children^ thinking 
are: comparing, summarizing, observing, classifying, criticizing, problem 
solving, analyzing, imagining, planning, and interpreting data. Both sides 
see their particular curricula as preparing students who hai'e learned 
these modes of thought, who can recognize them in others, and who can 
foster them. 

More recently, researchers have developed exhaustive lists of behav- 
iors that are intended to guide ui^versities in assessing their students' 
skills— students in all schools and colleges. While referring to these skills 
as "interpersonal," they I4)pear to be veiy much like pedagogic functions: 
mentoring, managing, leading, negotiating, supervising, instructing, con- 
sulting, entertaining, and persuading (see Breen, Donlon, and Whiteker, 
1975, p. 101-103). Under these nixie categories, 102 specific skills are 
listed. For e3cample, under mentoring is "asks questions"; under managing 
is "sets goals and performance standards"; under leading is "motivates"; 
under negotiating is "reconciles opposing viewpoints"; under supervising 
is "assigns tasks"; under instructing is "uses demonstration and role 
playing to teach subject matter"; under consulting is "gives information 
and ideas based on experience and training"; under entertaining is "gives 
support and assurance"; and under persuading is "describes and explains 
advantages of a program" (see Breen et al., p. 103). 

There can be no question that these specifications will serve as 
precursors for developing a standardized test for liberal arls graduates in 
order to evaluate the efficacy of liberal studies programs. All 102 "inter- 
personal skills" cannot be listed here, but it should be clear firom the nine 
examples cited above that the goals of many liberal sti ^'es are, in effect, 
becoming very much like the behavioral objectives or competencies of 
many teacher education programs. 

It may very well be the case that a substantial and growing portion 
of subject matter that was developed as "professional" is now also found 
in the liberal studies curriculum and vice versa. This is not a criticism: It 
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is clear to me that many skills of teaching are superb tools for interper- 
sonal relations, parenting, and communicating. 

In many universities the decision of which college, or curriculum, a 
course is to be offered in may be explained by institutional history or 
politics rather than by any ^stematic plaiming for the clear division of 
subject matters. Child development (or child psychology, or child study) 
can be found in several colleges within most universities— similarly with 
adolescent development. Sociologj' courses in general/liberal studies fre- 
quently deal with much of the same content as multicultural or human 
relations courses in education. Linguistic courses in liberal studies fre- 
quently deal with much of the same content as language arts courses in 
education. This kind of overl^^) is also not unheard of in testing and 
mental assessment, the everyday uses of computers, or in research meth- 
ods. In areas such as history and philosophy, there is a clear overlap in 
much of the content offered to liberal studies students and to education 
students. 

One conclusion that might be drawn is that this overlap is undesirable 
(i.e., an ine£Qcient way to run a university). Anoth^ conclusion might be 
that much of what was formerly regarded as professional subject matter 
has become so widely accepted that it is generic; every educated person, 
in effect, needs to know something about mentoring, managing, leading, 
negotiating, supervising, instructing, consulting, entertaining, and per- 
suading (provided we label them interpersonal skills, not pedagogy). If 
there continues to be an increase and drawing together (overlap) of liberal 
and professional studies, there should be no reason to expect marked 
differences between the scores of many liberal studies graduates and 
their professional counteiparts on tests of teacher competencies. 

Sonunary 

Future teachers need more than learning about psychological principles 
of learning or other content areas that have come to be accepted as 
fundamental to pedagogy The role of college student, whether in liberal 
studies or professional programs, requires students to consciously reflect 
upon the process of learning as they go through it. It is this awareness of 
knowing how they have learned that is the basis of their ability to guide 
the learning of others. 

Many of those experts whose scholarship now forms the basis for 
pedagogic study have come to recognize the great teaching potential of 
graduates with strong subject matter expertise — particularly in the teach- 
ing of higher cognitive skills to all pupils and in the teaching of the gifted. 

The trend to increased evaluation of liberal studies programs has led 
to greater objectivity in the way mai\y college programs state their goals 
and objectives for students. What seems to be revealed by this trend is 
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that many liberal studies objectives are almost the same as professional 
studies objectives — with different nomenclature. It may weU be the case 
that many liberal studies students are now inadvertently preparing for 
teacher competency exams by the stucb^ of pedagogic skills and knowl- 
edge under different labels. 

THE USE OF EXPERIENCE 

Experiential evidence is usually regarded as having less power than 
research (^stematically coUected data), theoiy, or expert opinion. 
("Power" refers to the ability of a particular form of knowledge to explain 
present behavior and to predict future behavior.) In teaching, however, it 
may veiy weU be the case that the experiential wisdom of teachers and 
teacher educators frequently provides what are perceived as powerful 
answers to the difQcult questions associated with classroom practice. 

The problem with experiential knowledge in settling controversies 
(e.g., liberal arts graduates can teach as weU as those with professional 
preparation) is that experience has the greatest impact on the individuals 
who have had it and does not seem to transfer easily to others who are 
experience-free. For example, a master classroom teacher with 25 years 
of experience as a cooperating teacher may state, "I've seen dozens of 
bright, highly academic new students/interns who show up for their first 
day of teaching and are simply lost . . . they don't even know where to 
begin." Such a statement is likely to have little impact or those political 
or educational leaders who begin from the premise that academic excel- 
lence in liberal arts is the basis for everything one needs to know about 
teaching: such leaders might raise questions related to the master teacher's 
own academic background before relying on his or her judgment regard- 
ing the behavior of students or interns. A second problem is that some 
individuals have consciously reflected upon their experiences while oth- 
ers have simply lived through them. 

The ultimate criterion for evaluating knowledge based on experience 
comes down to evaluating the quality, judgment, and wisdom of the indi- 
vidual(s) whose experience is being utilized. In those cases where expe- 
rience is accepted as valuable, it is an acceptance of the individual's 
expertise as much as his experience. To be perceived as valuable, expe- 
rience must come from one perceived to be a connoisseur. Many teacher 
educators have been recognized as connoisseurs regarding the processes 
involved in preparing others to teach; few school supervisors or master 
teachers are recognized as connoisseurs of these processes. It is hoped 
that the contentions that foUow are those of a recognized connoisseur 
who has integrated and reflected upon the experiences of those who are 
less recognized. 
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In 1964-65, while serving on a task force of a Ford Foundation Great 
Cities Urban Teacher Education Project, I was also directing and studying 
various intern and fifth-year programs for inducting liberal arts graduates 
into teaching. Much of this work was devoted to specifying the nature of 
the professional preparation that could be given to liberal arts graduates 
in a summer session and then have them begin to function effectively in 
classrooms in the fall. A second question we dealt with was, "How much 
and what kind of supervisory help should these beginners be given?" A 
third question, "What kind of university courses should liberal arts interns 
take in future?" Then, as now, "need" required that thousands of liberal 
arts graduates be used as teachers in urban areas all over America. There 
were three conditions, however, that distinguished our situation then bom 
the present condition. First, there was an increasing need for teachers, 
and most well prepared, fiilly certified teacher education graduates were 
self-selecting to work in other than vjrban school systems. Second, e3q)and- 
ing schools of education and the fledgling teachers' unions were not overly 
concerned about fifth-year programs. Third, our liberal arts graduates, 
while paid as beginning teachers, were part of a univ^ity fifth*year 
program and not hired by school districts or the state as unaffiliated 
individuals. 

In spite of fifth-year efforts nationally, these programs did not produce 
the numbers of teachers needed in urban schools. Teacher Corps., which 
was based on our Wisconsin model, also did not provide the numbers 
needed. 

As part of our Great Cities work, we met regularly in Chicago to 
discuss how to increase the numbers of liberal arts graduates in teaching. 
Evelyn Carlson, then Associate Superintendent of the Chicago Public 
Schools, reported to us that between Septmber 1964, and Januaiy 1966, 
approximately 1,000 liberal arts graduates were hired as Emergency 
Teachers and placed into Chicago classrooms. By the end of the school 
year (June, 1965), there were approximately 165 of these unprepared 
graduates stiU in the classroc»n. No follow-up data were kept on what 
ultimately hs^pened to these individuals. There is no reason to believe 
that Chicago and other urban areas have not been following similar hiring 
practices for the last 20 years. 

These were not experiments or demonstrations to be shared publicly. 
At the time, with the growth of the Civil Rights Movement, the school 
officials were understandably chary: They did not want to be accused of 
experimenting or giving second best to minority children and youth. 
Today, sindlar practices might be written up by the media as: "A forward- 
looking school system implements the national denuuid for excellence." 

In effect, simply putting graduates out to teach without making them 
part of a fifth-year or other continuing education program uses the chil- 
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dren and youth as screening devices. Unfortunately, on-the-job screening 
does not weed out those lacking in potential and leave in those who will 
then become good teachei^. On the ba^ of 25 years of experience with 
intern programs in several states, I would hypothesize that the msyority 
of the 166 who weathered 1964-65 in Chicago (and those who ''stick it 
out" without regular supervision, coursework, or training everywhere 
else) are the ''strong insensitives." This characterization is derived from 
a p^chological profile developed to assess trainees in communication 
tasks (Hunt, 1965). 

We found early, and have corroborated the experience repeatedly in 
a variety of urban settings, that the personal dimensions of strength and 
sensitivily could predict which interns would be effective and which ones 
would stay on in spite of their lack of effectiveness. In sharing experiences 
with other teacher educators trying to help beginners in urban schools at 
that time, we found they were having similar experiences. The description 
of these two predictive personal dimensions (see Fantini and Weinstein, 
1968) are as follows: 

1. Strong-sensitive: This person can maintain a consistent, orderly 
structure in which learners can operate, and at the same time 
indicate that he is constantly aware of what is going on with the 
pupils. The pupils are treated as important and respected persons 
with feelings, attitudes, and experiences that are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

2. Strong-insensitive: This person can keep a class in order and 
maintain his authority, but he never can really see, hear, or expe- 
rience the pupils. It is pretty much a case of him against the pupils, 
and the stronger will win. 

3. Weak-sensitive: This person holds the interests and needs of the 
child foremost in mind, but is unable to establish the degree of 
order which will allow him to capitalize on his sensitivity 

4. Weak-insensitive: This person is unaware of what is happening 
and couldn't do ai\ything about it if he were. 

Subsequent research has substantiated our view of the strong-sen- 
sitive as a teacher with "with-it-ness" and skiUs of overlapping (Good, 
1981, p. 3). 

With programs in which there was little or no supervision, or where 
the related coursework was insufficient, it was the strong-sensitives and 
weak-sensitives who quit, the weak-insensitives who were eased out, and 
the strong-insensitives ^o remained. In effect, my experiences have 
revealed that simply hiring liberal studies graduates and putting them out 
as teachers will be an effective means of using the situation itself as a 
screening device for recruiting and retaining people vAio can control 





urban classrooms, but who may not be able to relate positively to urban 
youth. 

The current emphasis on improving the conditions of work are most 
germane here, Wldle increased salaries are a vital need, they will not solve 
this total problem. The strong-sensitives who are needed to remain in 
teaching want, above all, to see their pupils learn: They are concerned 
about all the conditions of work in the school environment that impede 
or facilitate teaching and learning. These conditions are well known and 
have been carefully documented in the effective schools literature (Raiche, 
1984). This conclusion is based on my experience with liberal arts grad- 
uates having the academic backgrounds to enter graduate schools in 
several of our leading universities (Columbia, Rutgers, Wisconsin). 



|ne set of answers generated by the question, "How do you know 



V^that teacher education is necessary?" can be characterized as com- 
mon sense responses. The problem, of course, is that while there is much 
experience and expert opinion to support some of these contentions, 
other conunon sense solutions are refuted by experience and research. 

0 \e common sense fallacy is that teacherr vho have a strong knowl- 
edge base in a discipline and little background in the principles of learning 
and instruction can effectively teach aU youngsters in normal classes. In 
former times, there were few pupils with handicapping conditions attend- 
ing schools. Today, there is an ever-growing number of students with 
"special" needs. In some school districts, more than half of the pupils are 
disadvantaged (as defined by Title I.); handicapped in some way (as 
defined by Public law 94.142); bilingual or unable to understand English; 
learning disabled (this catch-all categoiy is being markedly expanded); 
or members of a minority, ethnic, or religious group with special curric- 
ulum needs. The concept of mainstreaming takes on a humorous quality 
when only a snmll minority of pupils in some classes, schools, or districts 
is defined as "normal." In these cases, "normal" does not mean either 
desirable or typical. It simply refers to those pupils left over — those who 
do not meet some designation by the state or federal government as 
needing special instruction. 

What is the rationale for placing a liberal studies graduate with any 
one of ^hese constituencies? How has gaining a solid background in some 
academic discipline prepared one to teach non-English speakers, or che 
deaf, or the autistic, or the illiterate, or the brain damaged, or the emo- 
tionally disturbed? Is it really necessary' to design a controlled study 
comparing liberal studies graduates teaching retarded and disturbed pupils 
with teachers who have been prepared to reach such students? Perhaps 
we can accept the reality that there are large (and growing) constituencies 
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of pupils who, because of physical, emotional, economic, or cultural 
reasons, do not show up in school every morning prepared or able to 
learn. We must recognize that there are special ways of working with such 
constituencies which require specific training and education. 

Another common sense fallacy grows out of the cumulated experi- 
ences of neophytes functioning in school bureaucracies. The most over- 
worked word in the lexicon of the inexperienced intern or beginner placed 
into the role of teacher is "incredible." It is literally beyond the belief and 
comprehension of many of these beginners (who naively expect a bureau- 
cracy to be operated by logic and reason) , that there are so many obstacles 
to their simply teachmg. They perceive the large number of classroom 
interruptions as "incredible." The uncared for way in which some of the 
youngsters come to school is "incredible." The lack of time devoted to 
actual teaching is "incredible." The attitudes of the principal, or some of 
the teachers, or the parents, (or all three) is "incredible." The limited 
materials, books, media, or equipment available is "incredible." And most 
of all, the lack of knowledge and skills pupils have is "incredible." 

In truth, if these liberal studies graduates were to not become teach- 
ers, but were to enter the armed forces, or were to begin work in a msyor 
corporation, or were to begin careers in government, ttxeir lack of profes- 
sional training and experience would make their beginning experiences 
in any of these bureaucracies equally "incredible." Part of being inexpe- 
rienced is the trauma of learning that all reality — but especially the reality 
of having to work in highly structured, organized, regulated bureaucra- 
cies — is inevitably a shock to eveiy thoughtful person. There is a tacit 
assumption in the university, where knowledge is derived from rational 
sources, where every procedure or decision can be openly criticized, and 
where any appeal couched as an issue of fairness or equity can send 
tremors into the president's ofBce, that the rest of the world should also 
be operated on rational, fair means. It is to the university's credit that it 
is probably the poorest place to be prepared for working in irrational, 
real-world bureau Tacies. The exceptions to this generalization should be 
the professional courses. Social workers, nurses, business administrators, 
architects, lawyers, and teachers all have some specific preservice instruc- 
tion and direct experience that prepares them for working in bureaucra- 
cies which will severely impinge on the ideal ways professions ought to 
be practiced. Liberal studies graduates, however, unless they happen upon 
a political science or sociology course devoted to the analysis of bureau- 
cracies, are more likely to be fresh and unsuspecting as they graduate 
and enter the work force. 

In the absence of valid, reliable knowledge regarding the nature of 
how individuals function in organizations, common sense is frequently 
wrong. We cannot assume that schools — which are complex, ritualistic. 





not necessarily rational bureaucracies, controlled by special traditions 
and peculiar histories, managed by idiosjmcratic leaders and pummelled 
by a variety of uncontrolled external forces— can be understood (and 
managed) by simple reason. 

Complex systems differ from simple ones in being "counter intuitive " i.e., 
not behaving as one might expect them to. They are reniarkably insensitive 
to changes in maiiy system parameters, i.e., ultrastable. They stubbornly 
resist policy changes. They contain influential pressure points, often in unex- 
pected places, which can alter system-steady states dramatically They are 
able to compensate for externally applied efforts to correct them by reducing 
internal activity that corresponds to those efforts. They often react .j a 
policy change in the long run in a way opposite to their reaction in the short 
run. Intuition and judgment generated by a lifetime of experience with the 
simple systems that surround one^ eveiy action create a network ot expec- 
tations and perceptions that could hardly be better designed to mislead the 
unwary when he moves into the realm of complex ^stems. (Forrester, as 
quoted in Miller, 1972, p. 50) 

Still another example of how common sense may mislead us is in the 
area of job satisfaction. Common sense tells us that people who are 
satisfied with their work produce more. Some 3,300 studies conducted 
between 1030 and 1976, however, lead to the conclusion that there is no 
direct effect of job satisfaction on productivity. If there is any relation at 
ail, it is more likely to be flrom productivity to satisfaction; that is, that 
high productivity may lead to the attairunent of important job values in a 
particular job setting. (Locke, 1976). Similarly, job satisfaction is not directly 
related to factors such as pay, working conditions, stress, and other fac- 
tors. We are prone simply to assume we know their impact on individuals 
when, in truth, these factors are frequently strained through the bureau- 
cracy and emerge with unpredicted or confounding impact 

If these findings from work situations are appiical)le to teachers in 
schools, it may mean that a teacher's need to be productive is of primary 
importance and that the conditions of work that facilitate or impede 
feelings of productivity nught actually be causes, not effects, of job sat- 
isfaction. Also, the common solutions now being advocated (increased 
salaries, career ladders, imiHoved i»rofesfflonal development), which fnxive 
to be most fhiitfrd, mi^r be those that will more direct^ affect productivity 
rather than perceptions of job satisfaction. Workshops that teach teachers 
ways to cope with stress, therefore, may increase job satisfaction, but are 
not the primary solution. Not being able to teach productively ms^ lead 
to teacher stress and lowered job satisfaction. 

Recruiting more able individuals into teaching cannot begin with a 
focus solely on job productivity. Status and regard for teachers are also 
important conditions of work. 
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It is difficult for public policy to manipulate cultural norms, such as status 
and regard, that might make teaching more attractive. The more manipulable 
incentives to enter teaching have to do with salary and structuring the quality 
of work life. Both involve money, but it is difficult to foresee a market 
response in which wages will increase salaries rapidly enough to attract 
those who have other market options. (Kerchnei, p. 61) 

Conunon sense then, is a bad test for evaluating many of the solutions 
currently being proposed. Higher salaries, more respect, fewer interrup- 
tions, more supportive service, few extraneous non-teaching duties, more 
planning time, and opportunities for continuing education and career 
development, are likely to have % salutary effect on teacher effectiveness 
(Corrigan, 1981). The great challenge, however, wiU be to apply any of 
these obvious improvements to the school bureaucracy and have them 
not be transformed into an opposite effect It has been demonstrated in 
numy uiuversities, for example, that given substantial amounts of merit 
salary ftinds, the bureaucracy can create procedures for raising salaries 
that will have the effect of decreasing productivity and lowering job 
satisfaction. This is not to argue against increased salaries, but to empha- 
size that conunon sense solutions will not simply strain through a bureau- 
cracy; complex school organizations must be carefully worked with in 
the planning and execution of these solutions. 

As important as teacher education is for preparing begiimers to work 
with learners who have special needs and to help the neophyte with the 
vicissitudes of a bewildering bureaucracy, there is an even more important 
reason why the unprepared should be prevented from teaching: The 
practice of conunon sense pedagogy quite fr^uently leads to behaviors 
that are not simply poor teaching, but that turn children and youth off to 
learning. Following are just a few behavioral examples of what beginners 
without preparation are likely to do when they operate on the basis of 
common sense. 

A well educated, well-intentioned adult's conunon sense teaching 
behaviors are frequently a most ineffective, counterproductive pedagogy. 
Following are merely a few of the most common sense examples of what 
unprepared beginners do. 

• The teacher works through a series of math problems on the blackboard. After 
solving each one, the teacher turns to face the class and asks, **Does everyone 
understand? Are there any questions?'* 

• The teacher assigns the same homework to everyone in class, moving through 
the text in sequence. 

• The teacher marks students' exam papers by noting the students' mistakes and 
placing a grade at the top. 

• The teacher reads students' compositions and circles incorrect usage or spelling. 
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• The teacher praises students (e.g., "Right " "fine " "correct,") without explaining 
the reason or basis for praise. 

• The teacher structures lessons so that pupils will always seek answers and never 
try to frame questions. 

• The teacher emphasizes that getting assignments finished on time and in full is 
of greater value than the quality of what is done; woric that is onty partially 
complete or late cannot possibly be of high quality. 

• The teacher discourages group assignments or cooperative projects because in 
the real world each person supposedly operates as an individual and has all his 
work judged independently. 

• The teacher regards pupils who follow directions and are punctual as intelligent. 

The list is much longer. To teach unprepared beginners that such 
teaching behaviors must be reflected upon, I have recorded dozens of 
their directions given in the course of a single hour. At the end of the hour 
I have asked these beginners, **Where did you get the idea that giving 
directions like: *Boys line up here, girls over there,* or Those vfho finish, 
put their heads down,' or 'Put your name on the left and the date on the 
right,' are the way to conduct a class?" In eveiy case, the begiimers have 
responded with the fact that they never really thought about the proce- 
dures, or that these were the directions given to them vrhen they were 
children in school Beginners without preparation are veiy likely to relive 
their recollections of their own school experiences in an unreflective, 
ritualistic manner 

As negative as the effect of such conunon sense teaching is for pupils' 
learning, it is even more disastrous for class discipline and class manage- 
ment. The unprepared begiimer, engaging in ritualistic behaviors, soon 
finds him- or herself in a situation where pupils are not learning as much 
as they might be. Common sense discipline methods lead to a breakdown 
of order, and a downward cycle is set in motion. 

Following are just a few examples of behaviors that have been dem- 
onstrated by research to be effective. Which ones might be used by 
unprepared beginners vrho simply follow their conunon sense or relive 
their own school experiences? 

• withitness behaviors 

• overlapping behavi 

• developing cooperation 

• role playing 

• promoting productive group norms 

• developing group cohesiveness 

• extinction 

• timeout 
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• satiation 



• incompatible alternatives 

• modeling 

• shaping 

• contingency contracting 

• self monitoring 

• modifying the classroom environment 

• mild desists 

• administering punishments 

(see Weber, Roff, Crawford, and Robinson, 1983) 

A very few of these teaching behaviors will be reenacted or self- 
discovered (e^, niild desists and punishments). A few others may or may 
not be learned in a liberal studies program (e.g., role playing). The over- 
whelming number of these behavicml skills, however, will not be learned 
by neophytes — or even thought of them — uiUess it is part of a well- 
planned, systematically offered teacher education program. 

Except for mild or extreme punishments, therefore, there are few if 
any of these behaviors that unprepared beginners can be expected to 
utilize. This is not to claim that those who have had teacher education 
can perform all of these behaviors satisfactorily: The contention is that 
students who have been taught these teaching skills, have observed mas- 
ter teachers perform them, and have practiced them with children and 
youth, are more likely tc I'se these practices as beginners and less likely 
to lapse back into common sense or ritualistic behaviors. 

There are also higher order learnings that are a vital part of a sound 
teacher education program that are not amenable to observation. Con- 
cepts of child development may be eifecth^ely taught to begUming teach- 
ers in spite of our inability to prove that they refer to thes"" concepts as 
they teach. Teaclier education programs are like those in the lOwer schools. 
Because basic skills are more readily evaluated than higher orders of 
learning, skills become inordinately inqxHtant in evaluating program effects. 
We can observe a teacher's ability to maintain order more readily tlian we 
can observe the teacher's ability to use principles of human development 
in planning learning activities. Does our inability to readily observe forms 
of pedagogical knowledge make this knowledge worthless? 

For many, teacher education programs also serve the invaluable func- 
tion of helping students self-select out. While this may be perceived as 
not good enough critics who want the universities to do the failing, it 
is, nonetheless, a useful and unheralded value of teacher education pro- 
grams. After learning the complexities of teaching, or being turned off by 
conditions in the sc*^do1s, or because of other job offers, or for a variety 
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of unknown reasons, large numbers of graduates never seek teaching 
positions. Fourteen states report that oiUy half of their fully certified 
teachers ever enter a classroom (Feistritzer, 1984), If this figure is repre- 
sontative, there is a valuable screening service that teacher education 
programs are performing — one which does not waste the time of children 
and youth in schools. Pupils also "encourage" ineffective teachers to quit 
but at much greater cost in time and learning. 

Siimnuury 

A large and increasing number of young people have handicapping con- 
ditions: physical, emotional, linguistic, behavioral, cultural, economic or, 
very likely, combinations of several such conditions. There is no rational 
basis for connecting success in university liberal studies programs with 
meeting the complex needs of such special students. 

Common sense is an inadequate approach to understanding the work- 
ings of the school bureaucracy Popular solutions for improving teachers' 
perfornumce (even salary increases) must be carefully worked through 
particular school settings to ensure that their actual effects wiU be posi- 
tive. Improving the conditions of work may be just as vital as increasing 
salaries, if raising teacher productivity is the goal. 

Finally, begiiming teachers, who are unprepared, utilize procedures 
that reV-H^t their ow^ schooling or that simply seem sensible. Many (if 
not m:ji) of these ritualistic teacher patterns actually prevent the estab- 
lishment of a positive classroor . environment for pupil learning. There is 
much experiential and research evidence, therefore, to support the con- 
tention that the teaching behavior of well-educated, well-intentioned, but 
untrained adults is very firequently counterproductive. 

Teacher education graduates produce substantial numbers of certi- 
fied graduates who never seek teaching positions. This process is less 
harmful than placing beginners into classrooms and having incompetents 
screened out by pupils. 

VFinalNote 

The chief obstacle to diagnosing educational problems is that the symp- 
toms are frequently far removed from their sources. We need to search 
for the iv^jt /reasonable connections between problems and their causes 
without being deterred by our inabiMty to completely understat d all of 
the intervening factors, or our uiability to prove that we have accounted 
for all of the cause*' in these long chains of events. In this search for 
connections between symptoms and sources, insight that generates plau- 
sible explanations is our greatest ally— the need for specious certitude, 
our persistent enemy Difficult, important conditions that we cai only 
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partially explain by making plausible arguments should not be avoided in 
favor of questions that can be answered with great certitude, but which 
contribute little to our understanding of serious problems. 

The next cycle of pressure on the public schools is already taking 
shape. The demands for excellence are being mitigated by the demands 
for access and for serving all constituencies. Dropouts are increasing and 
General Education Diplomas in lieu of high school diplomas are also 
increasing. In Wisconsin, for example, the number of youth who do not 
attend high school and simply earn an equivalency diploma via the GED 
examination route is increasing from 1/5 to 1/4 of the total high school 
graduates. In many localities, the demand for more vocational preparation 
in high school is already exerting greater pressure than are calls for 
excellence. 

At the same time, schools of education will soon begin expanding to 
meet the demands for new teachers. The combination of these two trends 
could motivate many teacher educators to simply ignore the present 
debates and to return to business as usual — cranking out large numbers 
of teachers frt>m the same old programs. 

This would indeed be unf(»tunate. Hie present (q)portunities to inq)rove 
the school conditions under whidi teachers practice and the opportunity 
to upgrade teacher education should not be missed. If it really is true that 
half of aU the teacher education graduates come from only 17 per cent of 
the 1,287 teacher preparing institutions (Feistritzer, 1984), then changes 
do not have to be veiy widespread in order to have a significant impact 
on American education. 

There are few responsible leaders who really believe the extreme 
position that teacher education is, as a concept, worthless. Their criticism 
of teacher education focuses, rather on teacher education as it is practiced 
in many institutions and on the graduates of those programs, who are 
clearly substandard in basic achievements. The response to these criti- 
cisms is not for teacher educators to circle the wagons, but to join with 
responsible critics and to improve our progruns. Few outside critics have 
been as harsh as the teacher educators themselves at their armual meet- 
ings or in their own publications. 

In truth, the great challenge for teacher educators is that they are 
middlemen between school practitioners on their left and arts and science 
faculty on their right The school practitioners would eagerly transform 
the iniiole teacher education program into one of on-site school practice, 
while the arts and science faculty would keep expanding the number of 
university courses as the only road to exceUence. The leadership and 
control over teacher education will, as in the past, devolve to those 
individuals who can negotiate these dififerences and who can reshape 
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teacher education programs to actually respond to che next cycle of 
demands on public education. 
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Comparative education is, in many ways deservedly, less popular 
than it once was. Neither the study nor the practice of education 
Ls assisted glib and superficial comparisons and contrasts. 
Scholars, now more prudent than they were twenty or more 
years ago, are disposed to stress the particular or the idio^cratic within 
eoacational ^sterns. 

Such particularism and scepticism constitute a hygienic reaction to 
exaggerated claims for what could be achieved by comparative studies 
and to the naive assumption that reforms simply might be transplanted 
from one cultural context to another. This paper will, therefore, make no 
bold claims supposing that the British experience has anything to "teach" 
the United States, or any other developed society. But it is grounded in a 
belief that the reaction against global comparitism (if it may be so labelled) 
has now gone too far. The dangers of superficial universalism have given 
place to those of narrow insularity. British opinion, for example, is now 
dangerously ill-informed of educational developments elsewhere in the 
world. Conversely, and given the restricted range of the British experience, 
it can be argued that such experiences — treated in an analytical and 
ethnographic spirit — can be deployed to illustrate some important general 
principles bearing upon the evolution of the professional education of 
teachers (Judge, 1982). 

Throughout this paper the term "British" will be employed as a 
synonym for the cumbersome "English and Welsh." The generalisation 
offered would not apply entirely to Northern Ireland, and hardly at all to 
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Scotland— where so much of the educational provision has, for historical 
reasons, a profoundly different structure. Moreover, the use of the term 
in a restricted sense (to which no further or political significance should 
be attached) makes the statistical comparisons simpler to interpret. 

The British case study is useful precisely because of its relatively 
small scale and effective isolation. The conditions are close to those of a 
laboratoiy. Fewer than half a million teachers are employed within the 
system. Beneath the rhetoric of partnership, of devolved power, and of 
autonomous local government subsists the reality of determined manage- 
ment by central government (Hencke, 1978). The levers are handled by 
relatively few hands, and the power of London is greater (within its much 
narrower range, of course) than that of Washington. There is a serious 
sense in which London is an imperial coital that has lost its empire, 
although the mighty engines of state remain in place. Government policies 
and initiatives, themselves no doubt reflecting changes in opinion as well 
as in demography, have an immediate impact upon a small and tightly knit 
system. In the United States, on the other hand, there is a much richer 
competition of authorities and pressure groups so that both policy and 
practice tend towards a greater diversity. 

The British case-study illustrates the results of a decline in the quan- 
titative demand for teachers associated with growing public expectations 
of (CH* anxieties about) the performance of teachers. Tbeae parallel changes, 
reflected in the title of this psqper, have been systematically managed and 
manipulated by a central government that sees itself as responsible for 
the general shape of educational provision and for the furnishing and 
planning of the necessary resources (Fenwick, 1981). 

The dramatic changes of the 1960s (Kogan, 1975) broke the moulds 
into which teachers education had been poured. Teacher education, or 
teacher training as it was more modestfy described, had since the nine- 
teenth century developed within two distinct traditions. For the elemen- 
tary school teachers there existed the two year teacher training colleges, 
from which the universities stood careful^ and often disdaiirfully aloof. 
For university gradutes intending to teach in academic secondary schools 
(grammar schools), the universities provided one year courses of teacher 
training— alUiough for many graduates such training was regarded as 
superfluous and was not legaUy required until 1973. The neatness of this 
separatist arrangement was qur^lified but not destroyed by the growth 
after 1944 of uiuversal secondary education. That education was, of coi' .so, 
provided partly in the traditional grammar schools and partly in non- 
academic" secondary modem schools. Teachers for the latter w . e drawn 
from both traditions of teacher trairung, but the broad distincti # . between 
the two main routes of teacher preparation persisted (Der ' f77). 
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It was only in the 1960s that this relatively simple pattern was shattered 
by the determination of the Labour government to substitute for the 
classical European pattern of secondary education, with academic schools 
for the minority, a national ^stem of comprehensive secondary schools 
that owed much to the iirfluence of the American high school (Fenwick, 
1976). The implications of that change have not yet been fiilly recognised, 
but it is surprising that so little attention was at the time given to the 
consequences for the patterns of teacher education. The dual ^stem of 
teacher education survived in spite of the fact that the dual system of 
public schooling, which it had been designed to serve, was being ^stem- 
atically dismantled. Only in the 1980s are the consequences of this anom- 
aly being addressed as policy issues. 

There is one obvious reason wl^ in the mid-1960s little attention was 
given to the problems of the stu^ or style of teacher preparation. Quite 
simply, thare was an even more urgent problem — the problem of numbers, 
the imperative to provide enough teachers (of whatever kind) for an 
expanding ^stem, to fulfill apolitical promise to reduce the size of classes, 
to lengthen the period of compulsory schooling, and to extend the length 
of training for teachers from two years to three. The achievement was a 
massive one: The CBpacity of the teacher education system was doubled 
(from 60,000 places to 130,000 places by 1972). The dominant concern 
was with quantity. Other changes were largely i^ymbolic, reflecting the 
aspirations of teachers' associations to secure a higher status for their 
professional formation. The teacher training colleges were renamed Col- 
leges of Education and a new degree, the Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.), 
was introduced (Layard, 1969). 

Expansion on this scale and at this speed inevitably raised problems 
of quality and of credibility. Rigorous standards could not be respected 
(in some important senses they never had been) in the recruitment of 
students to courses. StaflBng the Colleges, vrhere most of the expansion 
took place, pre^nted equally difficult problems. No large pool of talent 
existed in which to fish for faculty who er\joyed good academic qualifi- 
cations as well as sound professional experience. Where there was conflict 
between these two sets of criteria, the flrst was generally accorded priority. 
Although many of the contemporary criticisms may have been exagger- 
ated, there was by the end of the decade of expansion a persuasive volume 
of criticism of the effectiveness of teacher education. Much of that criti- 
cism was marked by the indictment that teacher education had become 
too theoretical, that its delivery was uncomfortably distanced from the 
real world practice, and that it did not address either the basic needs of 
the primary school or the now more complex requirements of a compre- 
hensive secondaiy system. 
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Such criticisms led to the appointment by Margaret Thatcher, when 
she was Secretary of State for Education and Science, of a small com- 
mittee of enquiry under the Chairmanship of Lord James of Rusholme, 
then Vice-Chancellor of York University. The James Committee attempted, 
with few signs of immediate success, to redress the imbalance within the 
^stem. In particular, it argued for a new emphasis upon the post- 
experience professional development of teachers, for a stress upon 
professional rather than academic qualifications, and for a consecutive 
rather than a concurrent pattern of teacher education. It proposed, in 
other words, that within necessarily different institutional patterns the 
student should first concentrate on the subject matter of her or his higher 
education (in the humanities, in mathematics, in foreign languages, or 
whatever) and therafter advance (in the "second cycle" of development) 
to a preoccupation with pedagogy, the development of professional skills 
and the interpretation of such practice within a framework of educational 
theory (DES, 1972). 

Such reforms, were they to be adopted, would modify fundamentally 
British understanding of the nature of teacher education, eliminating the 
formal distinctions between the education of teachers of younger children 
and of adolescents or between teachers of "academic" students and of 
"the rest" Although their immediate reception was far frt)m friendly, the 
argument of this paper is that the dramatic collapse of numbers (of pupils 
in schools, of teachers needed for them) has, in fact, produced circum- 
stances in which qualitative change has taken place. Moreover, the initia- 
tive in securing that change has been seized (not alwsQrs openly) by the 
central government. That initiative has involved not only the concentra- 
tion of teacher education on a reduced number of sites but also a carefully 
sustained effort to define what the purpose and nature of teacher edu- 
cation should be. A concern with qi:antity has, therefore, been reinter- 
preted as a concern for quality. 

The quantifiable facts are plain enough. A system that had a capacity 
for some 60,000 students at the opening of the 1960s and had expanded 
(mindlessly, the critics might argue) to 130,000 in little more than a decade 
now has been cut back again to a total of 43,000. The system is smaller 
than it was before the drama began, and very different. In particular, and 
within fifteen years, the number of sites on which teacher education 
opportunities are offered has been cut back from over two hundred to 
about eighty, and the story is not yet concluded. The rationalisation, with 
all the ruthlessness that it necessarily implies, has been achieved by 
central government and its agencies. Higher education in the United 
Kingdom is not, and never has been, a free market. 

The rationalisation has been influenced by two other factors of great 
importance. The first, which has aroused surprisingly little public discus- 
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sion, has been the preferential treatment of the universities where (it is 
apparently believed) much of the "best" teacher education takes place. 
The cuts, undertaken in effect by the Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, have fallen upon the othor institutions of higher education, outside 
the universities. As a result, whereas university sites represented (at the 
height of the expansion) only 13% of the total number of institutions 
offering teacher education, their share has now risen to 32%. Such a n^id 
change in market sharing obviously offers serious opportuiuties for qual- 
itative improvement 

The second factor that has influenced this engineered rationalisation 
has been a growing emphasis upon the general preferability of the con- 
secutive to the concurrent mode of teacher education. In 1972, the con- 
secutive mode furnished only 22% of the output from initial teacher 
education. By 1982, the relevant figure had risen to 54%— of which 55% 
was accounted for by the umversities. In other words, the two factors 
identified above have reinforced one another to generate a ^stem in 
which there is at one and the same time a greater concentration within 
the university sector and a firmer emphasis upon the consecutive pa^ 
tern — subject matter first, to put it crudely, and professional training 
afterwards. Even within the Bild., now representing the only concurrent 
route to the status of qualified teacher, there has emerged a strong ten- 
dency in course planning to observe the principles of the consecutive 
philosophy 

Central government has been the principal actor in generating these 
changes, which have been for the most part determined by considerations 
of resources, demogn4[>hy, and political reality. In that sense, the Conser- 
vative government has since the General Election of 1979 demonstrated 
the same behaviour as its predecessors — offering, for example, a mirror 
image to the Labour government of the late 1960s, given the preoccupation 
of the latter with the need to expand rather than contract provision. Higher 
education in Britain, in all its forms, is highly dependent upon government 
funding, and adjustments in the flow of these funds produce the creation, 
expansion, contraction or elimination of institutions. Inevitably, therefore, 
the changes of the later 1970s, and the 1980s, have produced a greater 
concentration of provision. Similarly, and without necessarily having regaid 
to any more general or ideological principle, governments have found it 
easier to dispose of institutions outside rather than inside the universities. 
Universities, especially those of international standing, have more pow- 
erfid friends and heavier weiq[>ons with which to fight 

The rationalisation of the past decade is, therefore, a companion 
piece to the eiqpansion that preceded it But it incrersingly is marked by 
a new development, namely an explicit concern with quality and its 
definition as distinct from less value impregnated questions of quantity 
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and resource. This, in its turn, is part of an overtly interventionist policy 
by central govemment^whether in managing more directly the finances 
of local government, in seeking to determine questions of curriculum, or 
in moving towards a national definition of the qualities of "a good teacher" 
(Burgess, 1980; Judge, 1986). 

Hitherto, the British mechanisms for assuring the quality of teacher 
training, as for certifying and licensing teachers, have been surprisingly 
weak. The concept of accreditation deploys none of the power that it has 
long ei\joyed in the United States Ofoung, 1983). The British Secretary of 
State alone has the power to grant or withhold the status of qualified 
teacher, but in practice that authority has in the past been exercised by 
chartered Universities or by the other colleges and establi:>hments whose 
academic and professional awards are validated by the Council for National 
Academic Awards. These various bodies have, no doubt, acted responsibly, 
but they have done so without being formally accoi\ntable to any authority 
legitimated to speak either on behalf of the teaching profession or for the 
public interest 

The present Secretary of State, Sir Keith Joseph, has made no secret 
of his discomfort in contemplating such loose and ambiguous arrange- 
ments. An important White Paper on 'Teaching Quality" in 1983 was 
followed within a year by the publication of the criteria upon which the 
acceptability of teacher training should be judged and by the formal 
constitution of a Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(CATE), all the members of which are nominated by the Secretary of 
State. Within a few years, the Secretary of State will confer the status of 
qualified teacher only on graduates who have pursued successfully a 
course of professional education and training in an establishment approved 
for that purpose (see DES, 1983, 19S4). 

The published criteria, which may be varied fiom time to time by the 
Secretary of State, wiU reinforce many of the principles and procedures 
already identified as being consonant with the pursuit of quality Given 
that a considerable measure of concentration already has been achieved, 
the criteria wiU require fiirther that particular attention be paid to subject 
matter studies, that those concerned with the teaching of pedagogy should 
themselves have had good and recent experience in schools, that practis- 
ing school teachers sliould be involved closely in the selection and super- 
vision of student teachers, that classroom skills should be taught effec- 
tively, that future teachers should be able to identify and provide for the 
sp^^cial needs of pupils, and so on. 

The socL J conditions in Britain of the 1980s (notably, a decline in the 
number of students in schools and in the demand for teachers) and the 
poliwwJ conditions (notably, a marked increase in the control of educa- 
tional policy by central government) have combined to make possible the 
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fulfillment of many of the ambitions of the James Report. This paper is 
not essentially concerned with the desirability of those ambitions, but is 
directed, rather, at an examination of the factors that have permitted so 
rs^id and dramatic a change in the nature of teacher education. The 
dominant conclusion is that these factors are social and political, rooted 
in constitutional circumstances and geography The question for the United. 
States, proferred in the moderate spirit of a comparative perspective, is 
an obvious one: Where and what are the corresponding levers for change 
in a society that lack > for good or iU, such simpUcities? 

There are, however, other questions raised by this brief examination 
of the recent British experience. They are nuestions of principle tiiat 
deserve examination outside the British Isles, and would be clarified by 
such a scrutiny. The lack of such scrutiny is, in my view, another of the 
unfortunate consequences of the erosion of comparative studies. Too 
much, within educational systems, now happens in natioiml privacy One 
general question relates to the effectiveness of changes in teacher edu- 
cation, of the sort here described. Of every three British teachers, two are 
now below the age of 35. The rate of regeneration of the teaching force, 
given the high recruitment rates of recent years, will therefore be slow. 
Concentration on the initial preparation of teachers might for this reason 
be to some extent misplaced. The James Report, in its emphasis upon the 
third cycle (the first being the higher education of the student and the 
second the initial professional preparation), argued for a redistribution 
of priorities. It seems doubtfiil whether Britain will, in fact, see this kind 
of migor change this century 

The British experience of accreditation particularly but not exclu- 
shrely in programmes of teacher preparation is, as has already been 
argued, slender. The prevailing orthodox assumption nevertheless appears 
to be that the statement of criteria, the machinety of visitations, the 
counting of course hours, the specification of content and method, the 
elaboration of licensing arrangements, will lead to an improvement of 
quality. This remains to be proved, but some will wonder whether bureau- 
cratic elaboration, as a coroUaiy of heavy and rigorous accreditation, will, 
instead, tend to stifle intelligent innovation. Some British universities may 
become restive at the attempt to impose detailed prescriptions; they may 
be tempted to distance themselves (wliere they have any choice) from 
the obligations of teacher preparation. The experience of American uni- 
versities may be significant here (Judge, 1980, 1982). 

Accreditation for other professional programmes — in medicine, for 
example, or engineering— has tended in Britain to be relatively light- 
handed and to depend upon a strongly consensual view developed within 
a tightly organized profession. Conflicts, sanctions, or disaccreditation 
have been rare. But the world of teaching is embarrassingly different from 
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these precedents, and there is a deeper problem entangled in the accred- 
itation issue. The Department of Education and Science is, albeit not in 
the formal sense, the employer of teachers in the public ^stem and 
certainly has a decisive voice in determining nationally agreed level« and 
structures of salary It is also, for the University as for all other establish- 
ments of higher education, the source of ftmding and the most powerful 
partner in the planning exercise. There are obvious dangers in adding to 
such weighty powers the right to detennine the content and emphasis of 
tea'^her education and to i4)point the accrediting body charged with 
secur'ing compliance. It is ironical that a government, sharing many prin- 
ciples with its contemporary in the United State^ and dedicated to reduc- 
ing the impact on public life of governmental authority, should be propel- 
led by its conunitment to quality into the acquisition and exercise of ever- 
widening powars. 

The interpretation of quality, which has now succeeded the anxieties 
about quantity owes much to the pnnciples of the James Report and is 
rooted in an honest disenchantment with some of the more ethereal 
theorising that marked teacher v 'ucation a decade and more ago. A 
concern with the improvement of daily practice in real schools is to be 
celebrated. But there is surely a da^ ger that an exclusive attention to such 
imperatives may deinteUectualize the {Mreparation of the teacher, turning 
it back towards models of apiK^ticeship (Wilson, 1975). Given the declared 
opinions of the Secretary of State, it is hardly surprising that the word 
"sociology'* should not once appear in the criteria, even if its absence will 
cause some wonderment to international observers. Surely it is even less 
defensible that philosophy, or psychology, or history (as ^plied to the 
understanding of educational develoiment) should be similarly conspic- 
uous by their absence. 

A doubt of a veiy different kind lies beneath the surface of this 
author's narrath^e. It is a doubt that has grown in the public nund in the 
course of 1986. At the beginning of that year, the supply of good graduates 
wishing to become teachers was buoyant, and no crisis seemed imminent 
During the year, and the process is far from ended yet, wide-ranging 
discussion has emphasized that the low level of teachers' salaries makes 
it probable that teaching will not continue to attract good quality candi- 
dates when the employment markets pick up and the economy revives. 
The unprecedented industrial-style action of the teachers' unions has 
further amplified this douht,while damaging the British public^ hesitant 
recognition of teaching as one of the key p-ofessions in society. For that 
reason, the problem of quantity may not, after all, have been sohred, and 
its re-emergence may vet drive from consciousness aiid policy the emerg- 
ing concern with quality. At the same time, proposals for the restructuring 
of the profession (if it is one) and for novel styles of teacher i^praisal 
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raise questions about the single and traditional definitions of *the teacher" 
and uncomplicated prescriptions for "teacher preparation" within which 
the British ^rstem has for so long operated. There are new lessons to be 
learned, and they should not be attempted in isolation. 

The argument of this paper has been that, with certain important 
qualifications, substantial changes recently have been effected in both 
policy and practice for teacher education in Britain. Wsak and inadequate 
programmes and institutions have been eliminated. A consecutive rather 
than a concurrent style of teacher education has been generalized. Much 
of teacher education has become a graduate rather than an undergraduate 
activity. The share of teacher training undertaken by prestigious univer- 
sities has been increased. Determined national efforts have been made to 
give teacher education a sharper cutting edge. "Professional" standards 
have replaced theoretical instruction, while the importance of a knowl- 
edge base in subject studies (science, mathematics, languages) has been 
stressed. Most significantly of all, the impact of such changes has been 
secured by the publication of national criteria and the creation of a strong 
a*^d unambiguous accrediting agency. 

These are matters of fact, and it is clear that many of these changes 
would be welcomed within the United States. They all represent a shift 
in emphasis flrom quantity to quality That shift has been made possible 
by the abrupt decline in the demand for teachers, again an international 
phenomenon. But is has in effect been achieved within a relatively small 
system by the determined action and control of government Here, there- 
fore, transatlantic analysis breaks down. Even on the fringes of Europe, 
the donunance of government in the management of teacher education is 
contentious. It is not a price that everyone would wish to pay for reforms, 
however desirable they may be. 
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Section Two 



Perspectives on Teacher 
Education: Content and 
Structure 



To prescribe how teacher education should be stnictured, it is 
imperative that teacher educators first clearly define what makes 
"a teacher." Specifically, what are the requisite skills, attitudes, 
dispositions, intuitions, and understandings of the classroom 
teacher? Is a teacher someone who is socialized to the status quo or an 
individual who challenges students to envision new social possibilities? 
What should be the preservice curriculum for a teacher preparing to work 
with students? And what resources are needed to develop such a curric- 
ulum? These questions provide a conceptual foundation for the ideas 
discussed in chapters 3-7. 

In this section, the authors explore different dimensions of profes- 
sional training. Each author addresses the types of questions outlined 
above. Meade, for example, examines the essential V acher characteristics 
that have relevance to teacher education and that have been culled from 
the multiple national studies on schools and education. The teacher mu:?t, 
according to Meade, be well educated, intellectually curious, knowledge- 
able in his or her areas of specialization, cognizant of the economic and 
social system o^ American society, appreciative of how children and ado- 
lescents grow and develop, expert in "coaching** the student learning 
process, intellectually active as a learner, and committed to teaching as a 
career. 

These characteristics establish a tone for a certain type of teacher 
education: an education that professionalizes wh it teachers do and become. 
The ideas are particularly significant because they represent the percep- 
tions of a non-teacher educator about what schools, departments, and 
colleges of education should be doing and about how they ought to be 
doing it. They are the statements of an "outsider" looking in. And they 
suggest something about the types of expectations that dictate a direction 
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for and the demands on the teacher education of the future. Teacher 
educators will be expected to attract (and hold!) academically able stu- 
dentS) to develop a professional knowledge base that includes broader 
university perspectives and involvements, and to create collaborative 
extra-university invoK^ments with numerous significant others fipom schools 
and local communities. 

Whereas Meade^ focus is on the teacher and the conditions necessaiy 
to train the teacher, Kluender's emphasis in Chapter 4 is on the teachei 
educator and the conditions of effective practice for teacher education. 
Her analysis focuses more narrowly on how to use the extant knowledge 
base to engender improvements in education. Kluender acknowledges 
the influence of state regulatory policies on teacher education, but she 
asserts that such powers should not be a barrier to appropriate self- 
direction by teacher educators. Teacher educators need not be captives 
to policymakers. They can dictate, to a large extent, the content of the 
curriculum— a content that should be infused with ideas from the most 
recent research on teaching. 

One missing element in the Kluender piece is a thorough discussion 
of how to close the g^ between the lectures by faculty members on the 
efficacy of research and instructor attempts to model for prospective 
teachers the teaching behaviors highlighted in the literature. Indeed, 
Champion (1984) found, in one Eastern state, that although 97 percent of 
her sample of teacher educators mentioned research findings in class, 
only 37 percent actually modeled the research-based behaviors for stu- 
dents. That modeling is potentially one of the most important dynamics 
to helping students understand and use behaviors on teaching strategies 
in classrooms. Reece, Bems and Heath (1985) found that presendce teach* 
ers do notice if instructors model research-based teaching behaviors and 
"more than half of the students said this modeling approach influenced 
how they taught during their student teaching" (p. 6). StiU, more data are 
needed relative to how teacher educators provide for and use empirical 
findings in the curriculum and in their own teaching. As Putnam (1986) 
suggests: 

The relationship of a teachar educatorls personal style and the success or 
failure of a given model must also be investigated. . . . What is important . . . 
Ls to understand that we do not have data to guide us in our decisions about 
our own instruction, (p. 41) 

The third chs4)ter in this section, by Dubitsky, deals with the content 
of teacher education, and particularly with the ways in which new knowl- 
edge is assimilated into the curriculum. Dubitsky*s emphasis is specifically 
on computer education, but her observations have broad s4[)plication. The 
DubitslQr article outlines what hs4)pens with new ideas and new technol- 
ogy over prolonged periods of time. It is a confirmation of how the cycles 
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in education include stages of "romance" and " orecision " In the stage of 
romance, "subject matter [or technology] has the vividness of novelty" 
(Whitehead, 1929, p. 17). New ideas and new technologies have an unex- 
plored "wealth" and an inherent attractiveneas. 

Over time, however, that new knowledge* tends to be systematized, 
and systematized knowledge soon becomes boring, drained of its possi- 
bilities and nuances. Structure supersedes content and even teachers have 
difBculty seeing beyond the immediate curriculum. Dubitsky shares a 
marvelous anecdote: 

Two years ago I was a consultant to a school where they were just beginning 
to teach Logo to junior high students. The children, for the most part, were 
having a wonderful time expiring the language, figuring out what it could 
do, working on projects that used what they had discovered. The teachers 
had learned the language the summer before and were very shaky. They were 
also very appreciative of what the children were accomplishing. I went back 
to that school this year and found that the teachers had devised booklets 
stating the prefects children should learn to do. They were rushing them 
through the concepts and vocabulary of the language. They had erected Logo 
achievement levels for the children. The language was no longer one that 
could be explored and used but something one had to learn and to measure 
for achievement The teachers were no longer shaky, and the children's work 
was no longer genuinely i^ipreciated. 

Dubitsky's experience with computers is not unique. Teacher edu- 
cators have been down the "fad" lane many times before, and in each 
case they have had difficulty maintaining the vitality of the new ideas. 
The new soon becomes old and is translated into a variety of curriculum 
packages, programs, videos, and booklets. Implicitly, Dubitsky^ article is 
a warning to teacher educators — a warning about barren knowledge. Such 
knowledge is either not used by its possessor or is used apart from 
wisdom. Whether it is the teacher who force-feeds software without taking 
cogruzance of the students' developmental needs or the teacher who asks 
higher order questions without taking into account the students' prior 
knowledge, the principle is the same: "The habit of active thought with 
freshness can only be generated by adequate freedom. Undiscriminating 
discipline defeats its own object by dulling the mind" (Whitehead, 1929, 
p. 32). 

Computers or the new knowledge base of teaching have efficacy only 
if they unlock for practicing teachers the doors to reflective and critical 
thought. The vitality of knowledge is lost once it is reduced, systematized, 
or over-structured. 

Raywid, in Chiqpter 6, describes schools of choice and how such 
schools will place demands on the type of teacher to receive a certificate. 
Schools of choice are those schooling alternatives or options established 
to respond to the particular interests and concerns of students. Such 
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schools have unique needs and make powerfiil demands on teachers. 
Teachers, suggests Raywid, must be able to cope with the autonomy that 
goes along with designing a school curriculum; they must be able to work 
with colleagues who may have quite different philosophies and perspec- 
tives; they must be able to fiilfiU a variety of roles and responsibilities; 
and they must be willing to explore and to accommodate different inde- 
pendent study arrangements and experiential learning structures. 

Teachers who have skills such as those described above wiU need, 
argues Raywid, very different and, in some respects, more rigorous forms 
of professional training. For example, their education may need to be 
more interdisciplinaiy because they will be expected (at some magnet 
schools) to collaborate with colleagues in teaching courses, concepts, or 
skiUs. Or, they may need more work in understanding the socio-cultural 
backgrounds of students, especially given the wide range of student r eeds 
evidenced in magnet schools. Actually, one is struck more by the similar- 
ities of preparation practices for school-of-choice teachers and regular 
teachers than by the differences. Indeed, one could even argue that given 
the homogeneity of some magnet school student populations (for the 
visual arts or vocational education) that the demands are even less com- 
pelling than would be evidenced at a comprehensive high school. At least 
in a magnet school, a school of choice, there are some clearly defined 
values about what education means in that context. The teachers in such 
schools may not necessarily have a wider variety of instructional tech- 
niques, as Raywid suggests they should possess, but they may be more 
inclined to teach with energy, not "by exhaustion," because of their belief 
in the importance of the subject matter. Durden (1983) observes, in a 
comparison of a school-of-choice and a regular high school, that: 

This juxti^ition [in teaching practices] is intended to make a general 
observation. There are, of course, livel>', stimulating academic classes at 
Northside [a regular high school], but they are, on the whole, not as overtly 
engaging of these students as the performing arts classes, (p. 105) 

The final chapter in this section, by Nutter, establishes a framework 
for und'^rstanding what conditions and resources must be evidenced to 
provide a quality teacher education program. The basic elements are 
prescribed: a competent faculty, sufficient time for professional sociali- 
zation, academically able students, collaborative and cooperative rela- 
tionships with schools, and adequate physical facilities. Within each of 
these dimensions. Nutter describes some of the general problems and 
needs associated with current practice. Her descriptions are, of necessity, 
superficial and time-bound. Research has been conducted, although it is 
limited in quantity, on several of the dimensions cited by Nutter. Research 
suggests, for example, in the area of faculty expertise that where and how 
a teacher educator was trained affects how he or she will teach (Raths 
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and Ruchkiii) 1985); that teacher educators have had rich and varied 
experiences in school settings at the elementary and secondary levels 
despite what the reform reports assert (Ducharme and Agne, 1982); and 
that education faculty members are as productive, if not more so, than 
other faculty members in terms of conducting research and preparing 
books (Schwebel) 1982). The third aspect is surprising because evidence 
suggests that education faculty must devote much more time to admin- 
istrative tasks than do their counterparts in the biological and social 
sciences (Schwebel, 1985). Such findings have import for how teacher 
educators respond to demands that they be better trained (Where?), that 
they have more field contact (How much?), and that they provide a more 
intellectually rigorous curriculum (Will they be given the time to teach 
and conduct research?). 

The issues surrounding providing adequate teacher training are, indeed, 
complex. As the above discussion suggests, few, if any, clear-cut answers 
can be proffered to the myriad possible questions. What Nutter provides 
is a framework for understanding the issues and for identifying what 
resources are needed in order to structure programs appropriate for 
prospective teachers. 
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Recent Reports on 
Education: Some 
Implications for 

Preparing Teachers 



Edward J. Meade, Jr. 

The Ford Foundation 



There have been a number of recent national reports on the 
condition of education and schooling in the United States. Most 
of these studies about schools are based largely on analyses that 
can be framed in four operational questions: 

1. What are schools doing? 

2. How are they doing it? 

3. What are the results of school activities? 

4. What ought schools do in light of present and future demands? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

From studies addressing these questions, there are many recommen- 
dations that have implications for the preparation of teachers. Over- 
all, the recomm^dations produced by these studies seem to fall into four 
categories. First, changes in the structure of schools in such areas as 
finances^ teacher salaries, time schedules, and special arrangements, have 
garnered much support. A second area of suggested change is toward a 
restructuring of the content portion of schooling — aspects of curriculum, 
courses, homework, and academic requirements have been targeted. Third, 
the value system supported by and inculcated in students by schools have 
been questioned. Criticisms of whether the maintenance of traditional 
retum-to-the-past standards of focusing schooling have been raised by 
some studies; additionally, recommendations toward a future-oriented or 
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forward-looking value perspective^ or a combination of new and old have 
also received support. Fourth, a call has been made for people changes 
(largely about teachers, calling for quality). 

There is no paucity of recommendations; many differ from others, 
some to the poin^^ of conflict. However, there are common elements on 
which the afor^. .^ntioned types of recommendations are based. Again, 
virtually all studies express visions of what schools need to do and why 
they need to do it. Also, studies suggest a general dissatisfaction with the 
current state of schools \*is-a-vis what the future will demand of them. 
Finally, there is overall agreement that the teacher is the vital agent for 
improving instruction and learning and the key ingredient to better 
instruction in schools. 



U rom these common elements it is possible to draw general implica- 
JL tions for the preparation of teachers. First, however, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the recommendations in the national reports deal as 
much with "what ought to be" as they do with "what is." Therefore, to 
deal with these recommendations it Is necessary to know what schools 
should be like and why they should be that way before recommending 
any plans to prepare teachers to work in them. It is not enough simply to 
relate to what schools currently are like and, therefore, to what is needed 
in the way of new teachers. In short, teacher education, too, needs a 
vision — realistic, yes, but enlightened as well. 

There is currently much public dissatisfaction with schools and 
schooling. The dissatisfaction seems to stem largely from the various, and 
sometimes different, visions of the future that are held by those engaged 
in research studies. Researchers* perceptions of what the future means 
for schools and teachers are, to say the least, varied. In any event, any 
plans or recommendations for preparing teachers should include the 
following: 

First, we should start with a reexamination of what practices and 
principles undergird the current programs of teacher education. It is 
essential to find which ones seem to "fit" the particular future and which 
do not. 

Second, this reexamination should be followed by an assessment of 
what is missing from current teacher education programs. Questions must 
be asked about what new policies and principles need to be augr vented, 
which areas need to be revised or changed for the future, and which areas 
should be discarded. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER 
PREPARATION 
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Third, any plans and reconunendations for educating teachers must 
be designed with a strategy for implementation that wiU allow for evolving 
the necessary changes in a realistic, efBcient, and expeditious fashion. 

If we accept the general assumption that the teacher is the vital agent 
for improving instruction and learning, then the implication^ ^or any plans 
of change for collegiate-based teacher education must include the con- 
sideration of issues in schools as well. 

Our attention needs to be directed toward the consideration of what 
ought to be the shape and substance, as well as the procedures and 
processes, for preparing teachers. In that regard, we must target the 
general academic responsibility for preparing teachers at institutions of 
higher education. Additionally, the specific responsibilities of the teacher 
education component in the college or university and the role of the 
schools themselves for preparing new teachers must be defined more 
precisely A corollary to such focusing of responsibility is this: Much 
thought must be given to the nature of the responsibility and to the role 
of the college or university for the working conditions in which the 
teachers it prepares must function. This issue is as important for these 
colleges and universities to address as is the issue of preparing teachers. 



he spate of some 20 nationally-focused studies released over the 



X past few years produced few specific recommendations about teach^ 
education per se. Still, one can review what these studies expect of 
teachers in schools, and firom that review derive a number of common 
characteristics of teachers. Using these characteristics as a base for anal- 
ysis, it is then possible to draw a set of general implications and recom- 
mendations for teacher education. 

The review to collect such common characteristics of teachers from 
these studies produced either characteristics as follows: 

1. A teacher should be a well-educated person. 

2. A teacher should be an intellectually curious person and a person 
interested in others. 

3. A teacher should know the subject matter he/she is expected to 
teach. 

4. A teacher should know and support the essential character of 
American society — its histoiy; its economic, political, and social 
systems; its democratic principles of equity, equality, and partici- 
pation; and, in that context, the character of its public schools, 
and its evolving academic mission to prepare students to learn 
and to work as citizens. 



AN ANALYSIS OF TEACHER 
CHARACTERISTICS 
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5. A teacher should understand how the student learns. Indeed, the 
teacher needs to understand learners: their development, their 
circumstances, thdr cultures, and their modes of learning. 

6. A teacher should be the pedagogical ''manager" or "coach" and 
not the "worker" or "player" for learning; ih?X is the role of the 
student 

7. A teacher should be a continuous learner — about his/her academic 
responsibilities, pedagogy; constituents— and be active in the intel- 
lectual life of the society. 

8. A teacher should be able to look forward to a career in teaching — 
one that aUows for variation and increased responsibilities and 
rewards. 



he aforementioned eight teacher characteristics have far reaching 



X implications for teacher preparation. A review of these characteris- 
tics in the form of a brief outline will define their implications for colleges, 
universities, and schools of education. 

1. The Teacher as a WeU Educated Person 

a. Premise — The teacher should be a person who is at home and sec re 
in the world of knov/ledge; one who understands generally the m^jor 
academic disciplines well enough to participate, albeit modestly, in 
their affairs; one who can serve as an academic or learned role model 
for students; one who has this general education to undergird specific 
instructional assignments. 

b. Program Prerequisites — ^An assumption is made that a candidate will 
have completed, or soon will complete, a solid general or liberal edu- 
cation at the collegiate level; also, a candidate will possess a broad 
education in the arts, the humanities, mathematics, and the physical, 
biological, and social sciences to the extent that he/she has a reason- 
able knowledge and conceptual base regarding them, their interrela- 
tionships, and their relationships to society. The implication here is 
more toward the genial or liberal collegiate education and not to that 
of teacher education per se. 

c. Undergradiiate/GradiLate — ^This area is inconclusive, but most reports 
lean heavily on teachers acquiring a substantial general education. 
Given present circumstances, this may mean five-year teacher educa- 
tion programs rather than four-year ones. 

2. The Teacher aa an InteUectually Curious Person 

a. Premise — Education is essentially an intellectual activity, especially 
for developing such critical skills as inquiry and problem-solving. Intel- 
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lectually curious people tend to foster curiosity and inquiry in others, 
and are themselves more interesting as persons. For teachers, intellec- 
tual curiosity is as fundamental as is the interest in helping others. 

b. Recruitment — ^The need to encourage candidates who demonstrate 
the desired curiosity and inquiry skills in intellectual matters, in learn- 
ing, and in other educational and social endeavors. 

c. AdmissioTis — There is a need to find ways and means to identify the 
intellectually curious students who wish to be teachers, particularly 
among the more academically able ones. Such a pool would identify, 
it is thought, a greater number of the intellectually curious firom which 
to start this search. 

3« The Teacher as a Knowledgeable Person 

a Premise— A teacher is expected to teach something, namely, a field of 
content or subject As such, a teacher should have mastery of the 
subject matter to include: (a) scope — breadth and compr^ensiveness 
of the academic discipline; (b) depth — the level of scholarly quality, 
particularly in the structure and tools of the discipline and how its 
knowledge is produced and tested; (c) coherence— the degree to which 
the teacher can reconstruct the conceptual structure and oiganization 
of knowledge firom a program of study; and, (d) diversity — the ade- 
quacy of preparation in related subject areas firom his/her general 
education. 

b. Program — concentration in a discipline or field of study that is 
conceived and carried out by faculty in that discipline in ways to assure 
mastery. The implication for secondary school teachers (or single sub- 
ject matter specialists) is clearer than it is for elementary teachers (or 
multi-subject matter teachers). It calls for: (a) faculty in the disciplines 
to have a well-conceived concentration of course work that allows for 
mastery and not merely an accumulation of courses in the area; and 
(b) a concentration that "fits" with a person^ general or liberal edu- 
cation. This characteristic is somewhat like that of general education 
except that it is concentrated in a single discipline or, in some cases, 
two related ones (e.g., the double msyor). 

4* The Teacher as Part of the Society and a Profession 

a Premise — ^The American school exists and functions within the con- 
text of society Therefore, its teachers need to understand their respon- 
sibilities in terms of the economic, social, and political development 
of the nation, and increasingly, they must view that development in the 
larger world context. Further, the academic (or intellectual) mission 
of the American school is rooted in social and moral thought from 
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throughout our history. For American schools^ that mission is also 
rooted in a context of equal opportunity and equity for those it serves 
and for t^ose who serve it. American education is distinctive and has 
evolved over time from these unique sources. Teachers are inextricably 
a part of American history and American character, 
b. Program — Teachers will need to know about the political, economic 
and social ^stems of American societ^' and also education's relation- 
ship to them. Also, teachers should know the philosophical underpin- 
nings and evolutionary pattern of American education in order to better 
understand its place and role in society. This seems to impl." a greater 
empha. ' > .^n broad historical knc wledge and on ethical and philosoph- 
ical thought. The responsibility for the development of this component 
seems pointed primarily to faculty in relevant academic disciplines of 
a college or university, and not, necessarily, to it*- teacher education 
component 

5. The Teacher Knowing the Student 

a. Premise — Teachers are teaching an increasingly diverse range of stu- 
dents. They need especially to know how students develop and learn, 
both individually' and collectively 

b. Program — More emphasis on understanding child and adolescent 
development using broader social science perspectives including, for 
example, those of anthropology and sociology, in addition to that of 
psychology, which currently is too dominant and, understandably, too 
limited. This component also implies a need for more emphasis on 
how different individuals learn. The implication is that such knowledge 
and training will be the responsibility of faculty in relevant academic 
uisciplines throughout the college community rather than a task assigned 
exclusively to the teachet education component. It also assumes some 
flist-hand experience with children. 

6. The Teav * er as a Pedagogical Manager or Coach 

a. Premi'ie — Emphasis on helping others to acquire and understand the 
knowledge base and undergirding concepts to allow for greater inquiiy 
and increased problem solving skills. This would place less emphasis 
on the teacher as the primary source of knowledge. 

b. Program — Research suggests fewer specialized courses in methods 
are needed. Instead, a teacher should have a broader knowledge base 
and more complete ' nderstanding of sources of information, curricula, 
and about means of delivery (e.g., media, technology). Teachers need 
to be trained more in the r.iode of "coaching,*' rather than in the formal 
lecture or knowledge-giving mode. More of this pedagogical tDdning 
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should be in a clinical, rather than in academic, setting, largely with 
the responsibility assigned to teachers who already are able managers 
or coaches of learning by students. This may well lead to more close 
and sustaining collaborative arrangements between colleges and schools 
for the clinical or pedagogical training of new teachers. 

7. The Teacher as a Continuous Letu-ner 

a. Premise — As new knowledge, new technologies for instruction, and 
new pedagogical problems arise, the teaching role changes. A teacher 
who is constant^ learning and improving his/her knowledge base, 
pedagogical skills, and overall teaching csq;>acity is more able to meet 
new challenges and better assess and use new tools for instruction. 

b. Program — Schools would be expected to build more sustaining and 
systematic on-the-job teacher development activities. More teacher 
education will be school-based or school-focused, rather than campus- 
focused. It is expected that teachers wiU receive more help from peers 
and colleagues in their schools rather than from outside specialists, 
such as those in college or university teacher education units or in 
central oflBces of school systems. Arrangements will change in school 
to allow for on-the-job teacher development to take place on a regular 
basis (e.g., time for teacher exchanges, observation of others). Perh^s 
more study and sabbatical leave opportunities for teachers should be 
provided. Also, more leadership by principals is expected in managing 
teacher development programs. Finally, teachers will be expected tr 
participate more broadly in the int> Uectual life of the conununity, 
beyond that strict^ related to teaching. To accomplish this would mean 
viewing teachers as peers with other professionals— less separation, 
for example, of math teachers from mathematicians and other math- 
related prctfessionals. Also, additional opportunities for teachers to 
produce intellectual property (e.g., to write, to advise) would certainly 
be useful. 

8. The Teacher as A Career Person 

a Premise — ^There is little opportiuiity for a teacher to advance and be 
rewarded as a teacher without leaving the classroom. Teachers should 
not have to leave teaching to progress professionally. New arrange- 
ments need to be made for teachers to advance and be rewarded for 
teaching. 

b. Program — Several program options are possible and are described 
below. 

(1) Merit schemes. Some suggestions involve evaluating teacher's per- 
formance within the context of the performance of other teachers 
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and/or in relatioii to expected student goals. One might also assume 
that part of the judgment about merit co»ild be related to a teacher's 
further academic development (such as courses taken at institutes 
and coUeges). If so, a market could be buUt for coUeges, but more 
in discipline-oriented, rather than professional, courses. 

(2) Career ladder schemes. The advancement of teachers frcn "begin- 
ning" level to "master" level has received attention. Perhaps, again, 
part of the assessment wiU be based on the teacher's self-initiated 
development efforts (e.g., coUege courses). This might also mean 
that a teacher would have to acquire additional supervisory skills 
for which college level courses might be applicable. 

( Differentiated teaching roles. Creating different kinds of roles for 
some practicing teachers would enable them to help other teachers 
while still teaching, with full, or more likely, reduced loads. This 
implies identifying some teachers who would serve as resources 
for staff development in their schools, as, for example: (a) a teacher 
who is a scholar in a discipline; (b) a teacher who is a trainer of 
other teachers; and, (c) a teacher who is skilled in classroom 
research. Each might be given release time and, perhs^is, added 
salary incentives (e.g., subsidized "chairs") to use their specialities 
to assist othar teachers. Teachers with such specialties and who 
have such arrangements might replace other specialists now found 
m teacher education programs (e.g., those who supervise interns, 
conduct on-the-job workshops, develop curriculum), as well as 
certain staff specialists now found in central ofSces of school 
systems. Teachers with such spet alties, particularly those in schol- 
arship or research, also should be more able to relate directly to 
academic specialists (e.g., scholars in the disciplines, researchers 
in universities) without having to go through intermediaries such 
as curriculum supervisors or the teacher education faculty. 

In outlining these expected teacher characteristics and their impli- 
cations for teacher education no mention has been made about particular 
research bearing on them. By and lar;^.e, the national studies did not 
address the area of previous research in their reviews and recommenda- 
tions for improving schools and teachers. Such an omission is understand- 
able as the studies did not dwell on either research in general or on the 
specific role research does, or might, play toward changing schools. Cer- 
tainly, the studies used research data and findings (their own and that of 
others) to present the current state of soi^ools and to reinforce certain 
reconunendations. However, with few exceptions, the studies about schools 
are moot on the matter of research as it bears, or might bear, on improving 
schools or preparing teachers. 
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t this point it is necessary to summarize the reconunendations for 



XjLteacher education. Again, the eight previously defined teacher char- 
acteristics will be used as a framewoik. 

Before being designated as a candidate for teacher education, a 
person should already be, or should be well on the way to being, generally 
well-educated. There is no consensus whether or not that implies com- 
pletion of college before teacher education or during it but, increasingly, 
it seems to add up to more than four years of college to develop a teacher 
Also, the characteristic of a well-educated teacher has implications for 
the academic content of current liberal or general undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

Clearly, there is an expectation that teacher education will recruit 
and select more academically able, more suitable (e.g., intellectually curi- 
ous) candidates from the pool of students who are well-educated. The 
quarrel seems to be not over quality in general, but, rather, what "qualities** 
should be sought. 

Beyond the general education level, developing a teacher*s profes- 
sional knowledge base will be more the responsibility of the whole college 
and university rather than in the teacher education component, especially 
in the areas of: (a) philosophy, histoiy, economics, and political science 
(with regard to American society in general and, specifically, the role 
education plays in it); (b) the social sciences, especially those dealing 
with children and adolescents and how they develop ard learn; and, (c) 
the academic disciplines for subject matter teacher specialists (particu- 
larly for secondary school teachers). 

Professional or clinical training for teachers will be far less dependent 
on teacher education faculty and, instead, will be more collaborative 
between such faculty with real schools and, particularly, with experienced 
mentor-type teachers in them for the following: (a) learning how to teach, 
particularly how to manage and coach learners; (b) continuing to learn 
and develop on-the-job; and (c) advancing one*s career as a teacher. 

In short, then, there seems to be expectations that the colleges and 
universities in general, rather than their teacher education components 
alone, along with the schools themsehres, should take more responsibility 
for preparing teachers. Tills broadened responsibiUty could mean that 
teacher education units In higher education will be less responsible for 
directly providing all or even the bulk of the programs to prepare teachers. 
However, these teacher education units may need to take on added — and 
in some cases, new — responsibility, namely, to be a more effective coor- 
dinator between mainstream college faculty and school personnel in order 
to monitor their collective work and to produce quality teachers. To 
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repeat, the teacher education unit will not be expected to carry as much 
of the direct responsibility for preparing and helping teachers as it now 
does. That, alone, could lead to new possibilities for the creation of 
improved teacher education units in terms of size and kinds of faculty, 
assignments, and programs. If neither the general college nor university 
community nor the schools accepts what appears to be their emerging 
collaborative responsibilities for preparing teachers, it could lead to dif- 
ferent forms of teacher education. Such forms could be manifested by: 
(a) a return to separate free-standing collegiate-level teacher training 
institutions; (b) entrepreneurial programs offering various kip.ds of train- 
ing institutes, seminars (by existing or new non-profit or profit-making 
organizations, by school ^stems themselves, teacher organizations, even 
state education agencies); or, (c) little or no preservice teacher education, 
leaving those who become teachers to learn solely or almost wholly on- 
the-job. All are possible; none seems desirable. 

Education has not been the only activity that recently has undergone 
^stematic e^^amination and study Perh^s the best known "other" study 
of this kind focused on Americans best-run companies and businesses, as 
reported in the best-selling book In Search of Excellence. The study 
identified eight basic principles that were perceived as basic to the success 
of a sample of best-run companiea Possibly, they are relevant here. In any 
event, they are presented with a commentary about their potential rele- 
vance to teacher education and schools. 

1. A bias for action. Do something rather than just producing cycles 
and cycles of analyses and reports. At the veiy least, this implies 
a need for higher education officials, especially those responsible 
for educating teachers, to actively lead and do, not only to study 
and advise. 

2. Stay close to the customer. For schools, that means keeping in 
touch with the student; for teacher education, the teacher. 

3. Autonomy and entrepreneurship. The individual school should be 
seen as the locus of teaching and learning. This increasingly is 
apparent from other research, such as that on effective schools 
and how to improve them, resulting in various school-based man- 
agement schemes and school site plans. For teacher education, it 
could mean preparing teachers and other school-base(^ ersonnel 
(e.g., principals) with greater cs^acities to make instructional deci- 
sions. 

4. Productivity through people. Create an awareness among educa- 
tors (and teacher educators) that their best efforts are essential 
and that they will share in the rewards of success. This calls for 
those responsible for teacher education to learn from their prod- 
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ucts — practicing school personnel — as well as from their learned 
colleagues. 

5. Hands-on executives. Insist that the top managers (e.g., deans, 
presidents) keep in touch with the enterprise's essential business. 
In this instance, that essential business is preparing teachers and 
improving schools. 

6. Stick to the knitting. Stay with the business or the program the 
enterprise knows and does best. In essence, that means educating 
teachers first, and conducting research related to that education 
process and research about learning more generally, to support 
the effort to better prepare teachers who can help others to learn. 

7. Simple form, lean staff. Few administrative layers should exist and 
few people should be at the upper levels. This, too, has its impli- 
cations for educating teachers, especially for their clinical training 
and further development on-the-job. The capacity for helping them 
in both cases needs to be more school-focused, if not actually 
school-based. This also implies that many of those who help them 
should probably be among them (i.e., in schools) rather than some- 
where else, such as in colleges. 

8. Simultaneous loose-tight properties. Foster a climate in which 
there is dedication to the central values of the enterprise and 
combine that with tolerance for all staff who accept those values. 
At the very least, this implies the need for more equal status of 
teachers with those in higher education. They are not "teachers 
as students"; they are peers. It also may imply an academic, intel- 
lectual, or professional freedom for teachers, not unlike that so 
properly and zealously guarded by those in higher education. 

These principles derived from successful businesses may not be 
directly ''on the mark," but they are hardly unrelated to the health, well- 
being, and usefulness of any enterprise. This includes teacher education. 
In short, there is an affirmation that the chances of success are greater 
when an enterprise knows what to do and why; when it focuses on that 
task and does it well; when it keeps the task as simple as possible; when 
it uses its resources to dc what its resources must do to accomplish the 
task; and when it engenders trust. Trust: there is a novel base on which 
to build efforts to prepare teachers. 
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The Nebraska 
Consortium for the 
Improvement of Teacher 
Education 



Maiy M. Xluender 

Teachers College, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 



In June 1983, the 15 higher education institutions in Nebraska that 
have teacher education programs formed the Nebraska Consortium 
for the hnprovement of Teacher Education. The Consortium was 
established to provide a collaborative means by which institutions 
could examine research that has significance for teacher education, share 
inlormation about programs and activities in the several teacher educa- 
tion programs, and provide a support network as the institutions work 
on program improvement The purpose of this paper is to describe Con- 
sortium's formation, activities, and future. 



uring the past ten years, there has been a msyor increase in the 



JL/ amount and quality of research on teaching, learning, and effective 
schools. Studies on how teachers plan and make judgments in the class- 
room about individual students and instructional strategies (Shavelsoii, 
1982), how teachers organize and manage their classrooms (Brophy, 1983), 
and how they use instructional time (Denham and Lieberman, 1980) are 
examples of research areas that have developed during the last decade 
and that provide some guidance for practice to the classroom teacher. As 
a result, education now has a foundation of knowledge derived ftom 
research upon which to make decisions rather than having to rely solely 
upon knowledge acquired through the practical experiences of individuals 
or teachers. 



BACKGROUND 
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Although the research base itself has expanded, the results of that 
research have been implemented only to a limited degree, either in the 
classroom or in the training of teachers. One of the accusations that has 
frequently been made against teacher education is that it does not use a 
theoretical, research-based body of knowledge in its training programs. 
Thus, it perpetuates the practice of teaching as a craft rather than as a 
profession. B. 0. Smith (1980), in Design for a School of Pedagogy, sug- 
gests that although the research on genei al concepts, principles, and skills 
of teaching and classroom management has grown and become more 
dependable, there is reason to believe that a large portion of the education 
faculty in most institutions trains teachers with little knowledge or utili- 
zation of that research. Others support Smith's position, and emphasize 
the need to incorporate the research base into the preservice education 
of prospective teachers (see Denemark, 1982; Berliner, 1982). 

To accomplish such a change, h'^ - er, a mechanism is needed by 
which institutions and individual fa. members can become more 
knowledgeable about the research base and can examine and modify 
course content and teaching behavior, if appropriate. One approach to 
the improvement of teacher education programs has been to increase 
external controls through the enactment of legislation that mandates 
competency testing programs or increases the specification of program 
changes. In most cases, such externally imposed mandates for improve- 
ment have been developed with little active involvement of teacher train- 
ing institutions, and in some cases, such as New Jersey, the proposed 
improvement strategies actually function outside the teacher education 
programs. 

An alternative approach to statewide program improvement is the 
initiation and implementation of improvement efforts by teacher prepa- 
ration institutions. Such an approach is supported by what we have 
learned about change during the past two decades. The traditional change 
models, which followed a linear pattern of ' esearch, development, dis- 
semination, and implementation, for the most part were not very effective 
in causing long-term changes in practice. The reason for this, Tikunoff 
and Ward (1983) suggest, is that such an approach is product-oriented; a 
particular innovation, program change, or research problem is developed 
by one group to be implemented passively by another. This is contrary to 
the way most people learn or change. Tikunoff and Ward argue that a 
more appropriate strategy is a collaborative inquiry model, in which those 
who must make the instructional inprovemerts are involved in the research 
and development process. Teacher education programs face similar chal- 
lenges as they attempt to make changes. The knowledge base about 
tepx^hing and effective schools has, for the most part, developed outside 
most teacher education institutions, which are now expected to find ways 
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to incorporate that knowledge base into existing programs. The Consor- 
tium was formed in part to provide a collaborative setting in which to 
foster positive change at an irtstitutional level. 



'he Tonsortium for the Improvement of Teacher Education is made 



X up of aU institutions that have teacher education programs in Nebraska. 
They include the two campuses of the state university system: University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln and University of Nebraska-Omaha; the state col- 
leges, Kearney State College, Peru State College, and Wayne State College; 
and nine private colleges and universities: College of St. Mary, Concordia 
Teachers College, Creighton University, Dana College, Doane College, 
Hastings College, Midland Cc llege, Nebraska Wesleyan University, and 
Union College. Of the 15 instiaj^ions, all are state ^proved, and 13 have 
NCATE accreditation. The enrollment o^ the institutions ranges from 
approximately 500 to over 24,000. They graduate between 25 and 560 
certificated teachers per year. The fifteen institutions provide over 90% of 
Nebraska's new teachers each year. 



hen the Consortium waf proposed in June 1983, a set of goals was 



▼ ▼ outlined. They include the following: 

1. To develop a network of teacher education institutions that will 
work in close cooperation toward the improvement of teacher 
education in the state; 

2. To increase faculty members' confidence in and knowledge of the 
research base to the extent that they will use appropriate portions 
of that research in their own programs; 

3. To change the nature of teacher education programs in partici- 
pating institutions so that they will be more amenable to use of 
the teaching/leaming and effective schools research base. 

4. To develop faculty members' willingness to study research publi- 
cations along with other faculty groups and to build the results of 
their study into their courses and preparation programs. 

5. To develop in students the knowledge of, the confidence in, and 
the skill for working with the research base such that they will 
draw upon that base during both their teacher education programs 
and their regular assignments. 

At the initial meeting to explore the consortium concept, all 15 insti- 
tutions with teacher education programs agreed to use these goals as the 
beginning statement of the consortium's intent and to participate in the 
consortium in an attempt to meet those goals. 



CONSORTIUM MEMBERSHIP 
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CONSORTIUM ORGANIZATION: 
THE FIRST YEAR 




Unce all the institutions agreed that they wanted to participate in the 
Consortium, a two-day workshop on selected research was planned. 
Each institution agreed to send facult/ to the workshop. Those teams 
have remained fairly stable since the consortium's beginning. In most 
cases, team members were selected because of theu positions in the 
undergraduate teacher education program, their interest in research, their 
use of research in their programs, and their ability to provide leadership 
for program change. In some cases, because of the size of the 1 acher 
education program, the team represented a substantial portion of the total 
education faculty. In other cases, the team was a cross-section of a much 
larger faculty. 

The team structure is an important feature of the consortium, because 
teams provide a mechanism through which action can take place on 
campus. By studying research and making plans as part of a team, faculty 
m^^mbers were expected to cany plans into action once they returned to 
their campuses. 

Before attending the workshop, the team members were asked to do 
some preparatory reading. Each institution was provided with a set of 
materials that included papers on teaching, learning, and effective schools; 
publications on the effective utilization of time; and a bibliography of 
other research references. About two months before the workshop was 
held, each institution also was asked to provide background information 
about its teacher education program, including the submission of such 
materials as a current college bulletin, requirements for graduation in the 
teacher education program, and syllabi from several key teacher educa- 
tion course. A preliminary analysis of that information was done prior to 
the workshop. 

The two-and-one-half day workshop was planned with several goals 
in mind. First, team members who attended the workshop should have 
an opportunity to read and discuss research and to meet with a few of 
the researchers who have made important research contributions. Sec- 
ond, teams should have an opportunity to consider the research in rela- 
tionship to their own teacher education programs and develop some 
specific plans for action. Third, the workshop should provide a setting 
that might lead to informal networks among institutions, which could be 
helpful as institutions implemented their plans. To accomplish those goals, 
the workshop provided time for presentations on research, for discussion 
among the institutional representatives, and for institutional planning. 
The first day emphasized review of research, discussion of impUcations. 
and dialogue among participants. The second day provided a cime for 
team discussion and planning. 
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Three types of presentations were included in the workshop. Six 
concurrent sessions focused on specific research topics that have been 
m£yor areas of research emphasis in recent years. Those sessions were 
conducted by University of Nebraska-Lincoln faculty members. The two 
sessions that focused on implementation methodology were conducted 
by people who are directly involved in implementation activities with 
teachers. Three sessions served an integrative and synthesizing role and 
provided a structure to the workshop by drawing principles from the 
more specific sessions and raising some philosophical and policymaking 
questions for team members to consider as they made decisions about 
institutional action plans. (These presentations were published by the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education as the first of their monograph 
series on teacher education under the title, Using Research to Improve 
Tkacher Education: The Nebraska Consortium. ) 

Discussion sessions were interspersed among the workshop presen- 
tations to allow workshop participants with an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and talk about the implications of the research findings for teacher 
education programs in general and their own institutions in particular. 
Beginning on the second day each institutional team began to develop an 
institutional plan and to describe the steps the team proposed to take 
after the workshop. 



uring the remainder of the 1983-84 acadenuc year, the institutions 



X-^ worked toward the implementation A their plans. In June 1984, a 
planning group met in coivjunction with the ^ring meeting of the Nebraska 
Association of College of Teacher Education to phji activities for the 
1984-85 year. They agreed to hold a second meeting in the fall, at which 
time the teams would report progress toward achievement of their plans, 
attend additional research review sessions, and set directions for future 
activities of the consortium. 

The second ' orkshop was held in the fall of 1984. During the first 
part of this workshop, a panel reported on the progress of the 15 institu- 
tions as they reported them in summaries in late August and early Sep- 
tember Two sessions focused on research and the implications of the 
research base for teacher education. Two other sessions focused on the 
change process — workshop participants participated in several activities 
designed to help establish some goals and directions for the consortium. 

Progress on Action Plans 

As rq)orted by the panel, progress toward the implementation of the 
action plans developed during the first year ranged from minimal to fairly 
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extensive. The approaches that the institutions took were quite varied, as 
the following brief examples will demonstrate. Kearney State College 
conducted a symposium for faculty, students, and school personnel in 
which they reported on the research efforts of their own faculty. The 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln held two workshops for its faculty in the 
undergraduate teacher education program. They focused specifically on 
research related to classroom management and decision-making, and are 
now in the process of deciding how to integrate that research into their 
undergraduate program. The Umversity of Nebraska at Omaha has revised 
several courses based on current educational research, and has added a 
new graduate course, "Effective Teaching Practices," which is based on 
current research findings. Doane College has made some tentative deci* 
sions about what they want students to learn about research in their 
undergraduate program, and has made some decisions about how they 
will integrate the information into their undergraduate program and their 
initial Practicum course. Hastings College conducted faculty inservice 
and is beginning a newsletter for area educators and recent graduates 
that will include information about recent research. It also is planning a 
graduate level course for the dissemination of research data to and train- 
ing of cooperating teachers. Concordia Teachers College held a series of 
faculty inservice sessions and has worked systematically to incorporate 
the research on effective utilization of time into its curriculum. Other 
institutions reported similar activities? that focused on faculty develop- 
ment and curriculum revision. 

Most of the institutions noted, either in their written reports or in 
their comments, that it is very difficult to separate those activities that 
were a direct result of the consortium plans and those that are part of a 
broader institutional improvement process. However, in at least some of 
the cases, improvement activities can be directly traced to the action 
plans developed one year ago and to the research sessions presented at 
the first workshop. 

Research Sessions 



Four faculty members from consortium member institutions conducted 
sessions in which they reviewed the research on specific topics. Member 
institutions were surveyed earlier in the summer about topics they wanted 
to have reviewed. The topics that were chosen also supplemented the 
reviews presented at the first year's workshop. Team members selected 
sessions in which they were most interested. 

Planning for the Future 

When the planiiing team members organized the second workshop, they 
realized that it was going to be vital for the larger group to tackle questions 
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about the consortium's future structure, purpose, and goals. WhUe the 
consortium appeared to be successful in its attempt to provide inservice 
on current resear^^h, less attention had been paid to one of the more 
powerful elements of the original design, that of collaborative efforts 
among institutions. It was decided that part of the second year's agenda 
would be used to discuss the research literature on change, to relate the 
change literature to the consortium ^proach, and to make some decisions 
about future organization. One University of Nebraska-Lincoln faculty 
member with extensive faculty development and networking experience 
was asked to run two woifcshop sessions on netwoiking and institutional 
collaboration, and several deans were asked to participate in a final panel 
discussion in which they discussed ways in which the institutions might 
collaborate on research, development, and dissemination efforts. 

The purposes of the networking sessions were: (a) to identify the 
individual and conunon needs of consortium members; (b) to identify the 
contributions of each to the consortium; (c) to identify any barriers that 
nught prevent the consortium from functioning effectively, and (d) to 
identify a structure to meet the identified goals and needs of consortium 
members. During tlie two sessions, small multi-institution groups dis- 
cussed these topics and identified a list of common needs that might serve 
as a basis for future consortium action. They included: 

1. To provide a central "clearinghouse" to disseminate information 
to consortium members about significant research, to assess edu- 
cational needs of the state, and to offer information about national 
efforts to translate research into practice in teacher education; 

2. To provide a means for teacher education programs to "speak with 
one voice** on issues of importance to teacher education in Nebraska; 

3. To provide a support group for institutions as they work toward 
program improvement; 

4. To expand the resource base of individual institutions by con- 
ducting joint staff development activities and joint planning of 
data collection activities and by calling upon individuals from 
other institutions with special expertise; and 

5. To identify the components and qualities of "good, solid teacher 
education programs." 

The group proposed that these five needs should serve as the basic for 
future planning and that a sixth need, to identify (in a more formal wsqt) 
the decision-making structure of the consortium, also be addressed. A 
one-day planning meeting that included a representative firom each of tite 
15 institutions was held to work on those issues. 

At that planning meeting. Consortium representatives decided to 
request that (tie Nebraska Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
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(NACTE), a state level affiliate of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (AACTE), serve as an umbrella organization to 
formally sponsor the Consortium. The rationale for such a request was 
that NACTE, which includes all teacher education programs, in Nebraska, 
serves as a political and policy voice for teacher education in the state; 
the Consortium, as a related but independent organization, could serve 
as the research and programmatic voice. NACTE includes institutional 
representatives. The Consortium includes faculty who may or may not be 
representatives, but who have a particular interest in research and pro- 
gram issues. The two groups should be able to complement and inform 
one another One other important task that the planning group initiated 
was to begin a plan to build a data base on teacher education in Nebraska. 



'he theme that the planning committee selected for the Consortium's 



J. third annual meeting was the cognitive development of teachers. As 
in previous years, the meeting's organization included presentations by 
nationally recognized researchers and syntheses of research by Consor- 
tium members. Lee Schulman (Stanford University) presented a paper on 
the subject knowledge that teachers must have, and the relationship of 
the knowledge base to effective teaching. Five concurrent sessions fol- 
lowed Schulman's presentation. To presenters in each session focused on 
a particular aspect of teacher education (foundations, methods, field 
experiences, inservicc) and reviewed research on how that aspect con- 
tributed to tht^ cognitive development of teachers. Walter Doyle, from the 
University of Arizona, served a synthesizing role at the conference. His 
task was to help groups within the Consortium begin to structure their 
own research agendas. By the end of the conference, several inter-insti- 
tutional faculty teams had identified potential research topics and had 
hegcjx initial plans for collaborative work. 



t the end of the second year of Consortium activities, three issues 



XJLwere identified that were of some concern: organizational structure, 
funding, and long-range tasks. By the end of the third annual meeting, two 
of those issues had been somewhat, resolved. The third issue funding, 
remains an issi*e that probably wiU be handled on a year-to-year basis. 

Organizational Structure 

During the first two years, a few people coordinated the consortium^ 
activities and called together planning groups to help with specific activ- 
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ities. By the beginning of the third year, it was apparent that a more formal 
organization was needed to assure continued involvement of all interested 
institutions and that questions about alternative levels of participation of 
the fifteen institutions, which range in size, resources, and ability to 
participate, niight need to be addressed. 

Two steps were taken to formalize the organizational structure. First, 
in ^ril 1985, NACTE agreed to sponsor the Consortium and s^pointed 
three of its members to serve as a planning group for the third annual 
meeting. Second, at the October 1985 meeting, the Consortium agreed to 
form its own Board of Directors, composed of one representative from 
each institution, to do detailed planning on programmatic and research 
efforts. 

By October 1985, there appeared to be less concern about differen- 
tiated membership, in part because the potential program of research 
identified as a result of the conference seemed to lend itself to differen- 
tiated participation. Several of the potential research projects are based 
on a case study method that will allow all sizes of institutions, or individ- 
uals within institutions, to participate. 

Funding 

Almost all of the consortium^ activities to date have been funded by the 
institutions themselves. Each institution has sent teams to the workshops 
at local expense, and all faculty time has been contributed. The lack of 
external funds up to this point has been seen as an advantage because 
the consortium has been able to evolve without the constraints of funding 
guidelines or proposals to limit its direction. In order to move ahead on 
substantive issues, however, the consortium wiU need financial resources. 
At least two of the institutions have expressed willingness to provide 
some faculty release time and operating expenses to specific consortium 
activities, and it was suggested that a differentiated dues structure might 
be considered. As specific research topics are identified, external funds 
may also be sought However, there continues to be concern among 
consortium participants that external funds be used only if the consor- 
tiumls autonomy is preserved. 

Long Range Tuks 

By the end of the second year. Consortium members agreed that the 
Consortium needed to focus on long range tasks that it would undertake — 
tasks that would be unique to a multi-institution organization. Consortium 
members continued to value the staff development activities sponsored 
by the Consortium and wanted such efforts to continue; however, they 
also wanted to develop acthrities that could not be done by individual 
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institutions alone. At that second year meeting it was suggested that the 
consortium might expand upon the idea of a central clearinghouse for 
research and think of itself as a state-level research, development, and 
dissemination center through which data might be gathered on questions 
of particular interest to Nebraska. 

To move in that direction, the third annual meeting focused not only 
on cognitive development of teachers but also on methodology by which 
Nebraska institutions could begin to gather data on their own students 
and iMX)grams in ways that are feasible, given the limited fi^ 
and time available. 



eacher education programs are influenced to a large extent by state 



X mandates. The state, through its certification and accrr.ditation pro- 
cesses, its legislation and its regulatory powers, plays a significant role in 
the nature of the requirements preseivice teachers must meet and the 
courses or programs they must take. In some states, this regulatoiy func- 
tion is quite explicit and detailed. In others, the ii\stitutions have more 
latitude within the statels guidelines. But in all cases, the teacher education 
programs in both public and private institutions are influenced to some 
degree by the policies, philosophy, and character of the state. 

Teacher education programs are also influenced by the institutions 
of which they are a part An institution^ teacher education program 
reflects the philosophy and values of the larger institution, the character- 
istics of its faculty and students, and the clientele served. Thus, within 
one state, institutions may operate within the framework of the same 
guidelines but £4)proach teacher education from quite different perspec- 
tives. 

At the same time that teacher education programs are subject to the 
requirements and influences of the state and the academic institutions of 
which they are a part, they can, in turn, exert considerable influences 
upon broader organizational structures. One way to influence such struc- 
tures is by explaining and interpreting the knowledge base in education. 
As the primary source of knowledge about educational research, members 
of the teacher education conununity have a responsibility to bring the 
perspective of the research base to bear upon the current debate about 
improvement in education, both to assist in improving the complex teach- 
ing/leaming process and to inform policymakers. 

The Nebraska Consortium forthe Improvement of Teacher Education 
was established with these factors in mind. The Consortium members 
recognize that any attempts to improve the state's teacher education 
programs must take into consideration both the state's and the institution's 
goals and characteristics and knowledge about teacher education and 
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effective schooling. The Consortium seeks to retain institutional auton- 
omy and uniqueness, but to provide a collaborative means of support and 
improvement. 
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The Implications for 
Teacher Education of 
Computer Technology 



Barbara Dubitsky 
Bank Street College of EdiuxUion 



I have great concerns about the mad dash that is occurring to put 
computers in schools. I am not a technophobe. I am not a computer- 
phobe. I am Chair of the Computer Education Programs in the Grad- 
uate School Division of Bank Street College of Education, and in that 
role do a lot of work in the New York metropolitan area helping school 
personnel set up computer programs for children. 

I am passionate about computera I can no longer write a speech or 
an article (I can hardly write a note to students!) without one. I use a data 
base eveiy day to look up student records. I even ei\joy it when I must 
write a computer program for someone else. Yet I am veiy worried about 
the impact of computers on education in general and on teacher education 
in particular. My concern is that we are looking at the attributes of 
computers and teaching about these. We are not looking at the attributes 
of cliildren and the nature of learning; we are not looking at how to use 
computers to further our educational goals for children. 

In brief, basic concerns about computers in education include the 
following. First, emphasis has been placed on computer capabilities and 
not on the goals of computer education. We have exanuned the computer!s 
capabilities and are, without much thought, stressing those functions in 
schools. The emphasis should be placed on what our goals are in the 
education of children and the examination of how computers can help us 
achieve those goals. 

Second, it is not known, yet, what computers can do for education. 
AU reports confirm the fact that there are veiy few pieces of software 
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that are useful in schools. Why then are we buying millions of computers 
for our schools? We should, instead, have some limited number of teachers 
and children working with computers to see what they can do in the 
context of good education. Teacher education programs are the best 
places for this to happen. 

Third, to paraphrase Alfred North Whitehead: A new phenomenon or 
material is exciting to teach or learn about, and then it becomes full of 
dry rot. When systanatized, it gets boring. What happens lo learning in 
most schools is that the juices are drained before the material gets to the 
children. 

We are at a moment in histoiy when some people are veiy excited 
about the connection between learning and computers. Why not let them 
use computers in non-structured ways so that they can begin to inform 
the education community about the possibilities for effective computer 
use? 

The fourth concern about computers in education focuses on learner 
needs: Learning begins with the learner, and we need to know who the 
learner is. The process of finding out about the learner starts with the 
teacher— and, specifically, with how the teacher learns. Teachers must 
understand how they learn before they can really help students learn. 

Fifth, there is an element of falseness concerning the powers of 
computers. Here, for example, are some of the misconceptions about 
what computers can do for teachers: (a) The computer enables teachers 
to individualize instruction; (b) The computer is a better manager than a 
teacher; (c) A computer will help people think; and (d) conversely teach- 
ers and students will not have to think if they use a computer These 
commonly held beliefs about computers simply are not true. 

Finally, there is a concern about two other notions that are so pow- 
erful that they deserve to be mentioned separately That is, that people 
will need to know a lot about computers to get jobs in the future, and 
that computers are so hard to learn about that school personnel must 
begin teaching three and four year olds about them or students will be 
left out of the future job market. These assertions bother me because I 
learned ahnost all I needed to know about computers as an adult, and I 
learned it almost entirely on my own (as have so many other adults and 
adolescents). 

What is it that computers can% do? 

They cannot, for the most part, teach anything very important without 
input from a very fine teacher For example: 

1. Word processors cannot teach writing. The word processor in the 
hands of a very skilled teacher can enhance that teacher's already 
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fine wilting program by making it easier for children to edit their 
work, by facilitating collaboration between children on a piece of 
writing, and by makmg it easier to have clear, correct copy to share 
with others on bulletin boards. 

2. Computers cannot teach mathematics. Children may learn math 
facts on the computer. (Here again it takes a fine teacher to make 
use of the right software at the right moment for the child who 
needs it.) But to really understand mathematics, a child needs to 
toss ideas around; the child needs to manipulate materials and 
discuss mathematical concepts. The use of the computer to aid in 
the process of learning real mathematics (i.e. problem solving, the 
relationship between multiplication and division or between deri- 
vation and integration) takes intervention, planning, and time on 
the part of a fine teacher. 

3. Computer languages such as BASIC or Logo or Pascal will not 
teach problem solving or thinking skills. Again, a teacher with fine 
teaching skills and knowledge of a computer language can teach 
computer programming in ways that will promote problem solving 
skills. This will work especially well if the teacher is so excellent 
that he or she makes it clear when the child can use those skills 
in other problem solving tasks. 

Computers are accepted already as cure-alls, with some educators 
and parents viewing them as magic machines. Why else would they cut 
the budget for library books in order to buy computers? Why else would 
they buy computers first and then later decide what to do with them? 
Why else would schools get funds from federal and state governments 
for computers when they can barely get enough money to provide decent 
lunches? Why are parents raising fiinds for computers when they are not 
able to raise money for a gym teacher or an art teacher? 

What can computers do? 

The computer's newness (and complexity) makes ii a wonderful vehicle 
for helping teachers look, not only at how they learn, but at who they are 
in relation to both the subject matter and the learner. For example, when 
a teacher is le;uming how to do something at the same time as a child is 
learning, the teacher stands in a different relationship to the learner. They 
(perhsqps for the first time) are truly all in it together 

Computers have caught on in schools because children like them and 
because children get great satisfaction from the fact that teachers do not 
know much more about computers than they do — in fact, teachers may 
know even less than students. 
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Two years ago I was a consultant to a school where teachers were 
just beginning to teach Logo to junior high school students. The children, 
for the most part, were having a wonderful time exploring the language, 
figuring out what it could do, working on projects that used what they 
had discovered. The teachers had learned the language the summer before 
and were veiy shaky. They were also very apprec iative of what the children 
were accomplishing. I went back to that school recently and found that 
the teachers had devised booklets identifying the projects children should 
complete. They were rushing students through the concepts and vocab- 
ulary of the language. They had erected Logo achievement levels for the 
children. The language was no longer one that could be explored and 
used, but rather it was something one had to learn and to measure for 
achievement. The teachers were no longer shaky, and, unfortunately, the 
children's work was no longer genuinely appreciated. 

What is the message for teacher education? 

First, what teachers need to learn is exactly the same thing they have 
always needed to learn: Teachers have to know who the children are 
before the^ can develop logical learning goals. Teacher education pro- 
grams often do not address this aspect of the pedagogical process. 

Second, a new computer course should not be added to an already 
over-crowded teacher education program. The computer is a tool, not an 
area of study (If one wants to help children become computer scientists 
and not just users of computers, the best way is to provide them with a 
fine mathematics program. Such a program should include not only the 
mechanics of math but the skills to explore further mathematical phe- 
nomena and to do genuine problem solving.) 

The area of study on which teachers need to focus is the teaching/ 
learning process. One way to study the process is by having many different 
experiences with (a) children, (b) your own learning processes, and (c) 
diverse materials and tools. Teacher education programs have to help 
teachers get their hands on materials and tools and experience them in 
many different ways. Teachers should talk about them, read about them, 
think about them, and then go back and experience them some more. 
What teacher educators need to do is to set up an environment in which 
people can learn and then .ncourage them to discuss and reflect on those 
experiences and on the implications for teaching. 

Computer technology, because it is so new, is an excellent tool for 
use in reflecting on the teaching/learning process. The personal experi- 
ence of learning to use a computer, if noted in detail and reflected upon, 
can provide insight to the teacher. The following are statements para- 
phrased or quoted from the papers of students in a course that aims at 
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the understanding of the teaching/learning process through learning about 
the computer 

• I found myself getting up very often ... to see what others were doing. 

• I was one of a group of three learning about the speech synthesizer. The teacher 
was explaining and showing conunands. I had to force myself to pay attention. 
I couldn't really understand until I had my hands on the computer. 

• It was wonderful to have a partner to turn to when I didn't understand. 

• I don't like to work with another person; it makes me too anxious. I need time 
for reflecting alone about what I have learned. 

• I could not stand to be interrupted when I was deeply involved in trying to solve 
a problem. I simply refused to stop until I had solved it. 

• Teacher colleagues can learn to cooperate among themselves and, finally, with 
their students. 

• I approached computers with fear and even hostility until I was given time and 
space to reframe the problem as I saw it and to reach my own solutions at my 
own pace. When that happer>ed, I was elated and I felt in control of the tool. It 
even caused a shift in my perception of myself. But it could so easily have 
happened the other way I might have given up before I began, if those small 
successes with Logo had not been so tempting. 

At the end of one paper a student remarked: "So what? So I learned 
about my own learning and iVe learned about kids learning. But I have 
32 children sitting in my classroom and most of them are failing. What do 
I do?** That question is a compelling one that is still unanswered by 
educators. 

Educators are trying to figure out how to use the myriad resources 
available in classrooms to benefit the unique learning needs of children. 
One of these resources is the computer. It holds great promise because it 
can promote children teaching other children, children getting involved 
in learning experiences that stimulate them, and children taking charge 
of their own learning. 

Computers can row do a lot of things that people used to do with 
great difficulty For example, computers can find the integral and deriva- 
tive of a function. Do students still need to know how to do this? Do 
students still need to know long division or multiplication of fractions? 
Do they still need to know how to use a dictionary if they have a spelling 
check in a computer? These are the issues that require focused discussion. 

Some of the smallest things that teachers do in classrooms are the 
most important. And, even the most inconspicuous materials that teachers 
have in their rooms make a statement about how children are expected 
to learn, and about what the teacher values. Computers are among those 
materials that teachers are using to create an enticing learning environ- 
ment for students. Indeed, computers constitute exciting tools for use in 
classrooms. But before purchasing more computers for schools and 
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expanding the microcomputer curriculum, we should be clear about what 
can and should be accomplished. To that end, more time and resources 
need to be devoted to helping teachers understand the role computers 
can play in improving the education of children. 
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Preparing Teachers for 
Schools of Choice 



Maiy Anne Raywid 

Hqfstra University 



An infonned and persuasive prescription for preparing teachers 
for schools of choice requires a description of such schools and 
a diagnosis of what is responsible for the successful ones. Thus, 
we must begin with a look at some of the salient features of 
schools of choice, and an account of what makes them successful. 

Schools of choice, or options, or alternatives, are of many types. In 
the public sector they represent a miyor mechanism for facilitating depar- 
ture and permitting diversity — and the particular departures they have 
represented reflect a broad band of educational orientation and practice. 
When one adds the private sector to the array of schools of possible 
choice, the spectrum is extended even further. Religious schools are 
included, of course, along with schools that depart more extensively from 
typical and standard practice than do most public school alternatives. 

Schools of choice have been established in American education to 
respond to particular interests and concerns of students, the particular 
needs of some students, the orientation and preferences of groups of 
parents, and the educational ideas of particular groups of teachers. 
Accordingly, the programs have departed from local practice and have 
differed from one another in various ways. Some depart from standard 
practice only with respect to one feature (e.g., curriculum, or school 
climate, or religious orientation), but remain quite typical in other respects. 
Other schools of choice, however, depart from traditional practice across 
a broad front (e.g., with respect to ettios, curriculum, instructional activ- 
ities, and environments, and school structure and management). There 
has tended to be a difference in scope and extent of departure in the 
schools within choice ^stems on the one hand and the single alternatives 
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established within more conventional school systems on the other The 
sole alternative school within an otherwise fairly standard and traditional 
system is likely to depart further from typical practice than do each of 
the several schools co-existing within a school district that has placed its 
schools on an "options** basis. (This suggests the possibility that private 
schools might depart further from typical practice than do differentiated 
public schools. However, no systematic evidence is available to document 
this to be the case. Perhj^s market concerns serve to moderate depar- 
tures.) 

There are many different kinds of alternatives or schools of choice. 
Magnet schools are often designed to respond to particular sh^dent inter- 
ests, talents, or career aspirations. Individual alternatives som imes have 
been targeted for particular groups, such as able students in search of a 
more challenging and compelling education, or underachieving students 
in need of academic motivation and success. But such schools often are 
designed for a cross section of students who, for a variety of reasons, 
seek an educational program or environment different from that which is 
otherwise available. 

The distinguishing features of schools of choice tend to vary accord- 
ing to different age/grade levels. At elementary levels, the focus is likely 
to be on particular pedagogical style and arrangements, as in open schools, 
Montessori schools, or traditionalist schools. At the secondaiy level, how- 
ever, school^ of choice vary across a wider range of dimensions. Instruc- 
tional orientation might be a msy or focus, but the emphasis is more likely 
to be either a particular curricular thrust or a particular school climate. 

FEATURES OF SCHOOLS OF CHOICE 

Evidence is now available on the effectiveness of schools of choice 
and on the unusual constituent satisfaction rates of all concerned 
with them, students, teachers, parents, and the broader community. A 
number of factors have been advanced to explain the success and superiority 
of such programs. Not all programs succeed, of course. But those which 
do, exhibit a cluster of features that warrant attention. 

First, the choice feature itself appears central. It is possible to diver- 
sify schools within a district but to continue assigning students and 
teachers to them. Some districts have undertaken this approach, at least 
to some extent, in dealing with particular youngsters. It is reflected in 
some tracking programs and in those referral programs established to 
meet the special needs attributed to particular groups of students. How- 
ever, such programs have often met with markedly less success than those 
in which both the teachers and students have chosen to be involved. 

A second feature of schools of choice is that they are likely to be 
considerably smaller than traditional schools. Whether in separate build- 
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ings or structured as schools-within-schools, or as mini-schools, they 
constitute far smaller operating units in administrative terms than those 
to which educators have grown accustomed. Whether separately housed 
or not, these units operate with their own set of students and teachers 
who remain distinct from other such groups for instructional purposes. 

A third feature that is associated with schools of choice is a great 
deal more autonomy and freedom from external mandates and prohibi- 
tions emanating from district, state, and federal agencies. So far as instruc- 
tional matters are concerned, considerably more power to shape the 
educational program resides in the school. 

A fourth attribute of schools of choice, ana one closely related to the 
th»rd feature, is tha* within the school individual teachers exert greater 
control over their own practice than is typically the case in traditional 
schools. They experience a broader range of discretionaiy power and less 
restraint from ottxevs in exercising their own professional judgment. 

A fifth associated attribute is that teachers in schools of choice are 
likely to experience their own practice as more professional in nature 
and more efficacious in its effects than is the case in traditional schools. 
They feel sufficiently free of imposed directives to be able to devise and 
implement strategies tailored to the needs of their students. 

A sixth feature often a^iociated with schools of choice is an unusual 
degree of colleagueship. Teachers are likely to interact more, to depend 
on one another nriore, and to exchange professionally-related information 
and advice more openly and frequently than is typically the case in tra- 
ditional schools. 

A seventh feature of schools of choice is their cohesiveness. Such 
schools assemble a group of students, teachers, and parents who are 
related in some educationally significant way — through philosophy or 
interests or other proclivities. Thus, as some have put it, such schools 
almost appear to be organizations in which students have taken out 
"memberships," and within which a strong sense of affiliation tends to 
emerge. 

An eighth, related feature 3f schools of choice is that they typically 
offer far more personalized environments than do comprehensive high 
schools. This enables the entire school as a social system to operate far 
more on Gemeinschaft than GeseUschafl principles, which affects com- 
munications structures, governance structures, and social control 
arrangements. 

A ninth tendency is for schools of choice to adopt and actively pursue 
broader goals than conventional schools. They typically are concerned 
with a broader spectrum of knowledge acquisition, and with the sum of 
values, attitudes, orientations, and capacities of their students. They are 
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rarely sheer academic or vocational institutions. Most are concerned with 
the full character of the maturing individual. 

A tenth feature is that staff in schools of choice tend to have far more 
extended and diffuse roles than is presently the case in other schools. 
Teachers are likely to feel responsible for, and to perform, functions 
carried out elsewhere by administrators and other specialized personnel. 
For example, they may deal with parents and other members of the public, 
help youngsters think through personal problems, and do maintenance 
or custodial chores. AdministratOTS, in turn, may well teach and be invoh^ 
in instructional and other activities. Extended roles appear to be the 
inevitable counterparts of smaller school size, where fewer support ser- 
vices are likely to exist. 

An eleventh feature is that students, too, are likely to have more 
extended roles in schools of choice. In some they may teach, in others do 
peer tutoring or coaching, in others help with school maintenance tasks, 
or in fund-raising. But they are responsible for more than knowledge 
acquisition and compliance, and they are likely to have more responsibility 
for themselves and their decisions. At least some evidence suggests that 
in public schools of choice, the greater the autonomy of teachers, the 
larger the decision-making role of students. 

A twelfth feature of schools of choice is that they are likely to 
manifest considerable self-consciousness about and concern with what 
is variously called climate, culture, moral order, or ethos. Whether the 
alternative be a fundamentalist or an open school, an elite private academy 
or an inner city ghetto school, there is likely to be a strong preoccupation 
with the ineffable matter of school spirit or "soul." There is frequent talk 
of "what we are as a school and what we want to be," and there is frequent 
mention of such derlying principles as belief in and commitment to the 
success of all of u\e students enrolled. 

Finally, a thirteenth attribute of schools of choice is that they tend to 
feature two kinds of instruction infrequently provided in other schools: 
independent study arrangements and experiential learning. Independent 
study is employed as a mayor means for individualizing instruction and it 
is used as a way of offering both more remedial and more advanced work 
than would otherwise be accessible, as well as for increasing responsive- 
ness 40 particular student interests. Experiential learning of various types- 
internships, activities, service projects— are also prominently featured in 
academic, college preparatory schools of choice as well as in more career- 
oriented alternatives and magnets. 

A number of other important attnbutes might be added to this list, 
such as the relative absence of disciplinary problems in schools of choice 
and their better attendance and retention patterns. But an effort has been 
made in listing these thirteen features to identify those that appear more 
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generally matters of cause than of effect. Existing evidence tends to 
identify the features listed as the dynamics accounting for the beneficial 
effects of schools of choice. We are ready to turn, then, to the matter of 
what types of teachers such schools require. After we have attended to 
that, we will be in a position to discuss the preparation necessary to 
educate such teachers. 



eachers in schools of choice need to be both generalists and spe- 



X. cialists. They need to be generalists because such schools typically 
eschew the sharp divisions of labor that encourage secondary school 
teachers to concentrate solely on one discipline. In contrast, the themed 
curricula in some schools of choice (e.g., the magnet schools with themes 
such as Aviation or Health Services or Sports or Humanities) require 
teachers to draw content from several disciplines and realms of concern. 
Such programs also frequently put teachers in the position of devising 
their own curricula and then of devising ways to evaluate students' 
achievement So it is not only that they deal with several disciplines, but 
that they deal with content in several different roles. Teachers in such 
schools are not in a position to remain the consumers of curricula and 
evaluation materials devised and distributed by others. As educators, as 
well as in their role as subject matter experts, they must function more 
broadly than is often expected (or permitted) in the conventional school. 

Teachers in schools of choice also need to be specialists to a degree 
not typically demanded of teachers in the conventional school. Tlie teacher, 
for example, in an Aviation or Health Services or Sports magnet must 
know the theme area with a thoroughness not usually required of sec- 
ondary school teachers who are more often charged with providing simply 
an introduction to the disciplines. In contrast, the teacher in the Aviation 
magnet must know the field, its technology and equipment, its occupa- 
tional range and opportunities, its histoiy, and its prospects. Without such 
mastery, the teacher is not in a position to respond to student interests 
nor to be able to fathom how to bring academic materials to bear upon 
them. 

A msyor purpose of schools of choice is to make formal education 
more responsive — either to youngsters and their needs and interests, or 
to parents and their particular concerns. A serious effort at responsiveness 
must involve thorough comprehension of the traits to which one is 
responding. To be effective in meeting students' instructional 
needs— that is, in helping young people who learn in quite different 
ws^s--teachers need an understanding of what those ways are. To re^[>ond 
effectively to all students, the teacher must understand and be able to 
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identiiy the individual who learns primarily through audial modes and to 
disti^ nish such a youngster finom another who requires kinesthetic modes. 
He or she needs an understanding of tl^e different needs of the analytic 
and the holistic learner, and to know how to respond to both. The effective 
teacher also must be aware of student differences with respect to the 
social context — and know how to structure the learning of one student 
so that it is independent and solitary, another so that it occurs in peer 
groups, and another so that it involves closer work with an adult. 

The particular needs of learners is only one of the human dimensions, 
however, to which a responsive teacher must respond. Learner interests 
is another Responding to student needs demands the kinds of content 
familiarity identified above, with, for example, sports or with aviation. 
But it is also in part a matter of understanding youngsters and their 
interests. We have recognized for some time that teachers need to under- 
stand human growth and development, but we have been much slower to 
see that they also need more than a passing awareness of student sub- 
culture. To know what is on students' minds, and what their concerns 
are, is important to determining necessary pedagogical starting points, 
and to maintaining motivation and interest. Teachers who intend to be 
responsive need extensive familiarity wiU^ the subculture of their stu- 
dents. 

Schools of choice are also sometimes designed explicitly to respond 
to the values of parents, as is often the case with traditionalist, funda- 
mentalist, religious, or prep schools. According to some observers, this is 
the primary dimension of the responsiveness of private schools, secular 
as well as religious. Especially in such cases, understanding of the ori- 
entation or ideology prompting the parental choice is of central impor- 
tance to teachers. Whether, for instance, the choice is a matter of a distinct 
ethnic (cultural) orientation or of a more general socio-economic class 
identification can prove of enormous importance to home-school relations 
and to the continuing support of parents. 

There is at least one more set of characteristics that te;;^hers need 
in order to be good prospects for schools of c.oice. This is a matter of 
attitudes, beliefs, dispositions, and of general orientation. Prospective 
secondaiy school teachers whose preparation is being influenced by today's 
so-called "Excellence Movement'' are being taught that their function is 
to contribute to the academic and cognitive development of their students. 
Period Indeed, they are learning that taking on additional roles is what 
has mil ed schools. To the extent that the preparation "takes," these 
student are also modeling a demanding, no nonsense stance in response 
to present "get tough" policy. Th^ have been advised in relation to 
motivation to look not to the carrot but to the stick. 
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Now if we want to think in terms of schools of choice, such an 
orientation will never do. If schools are to be places without captive 
audiences, then they have to pursue rather different advice than that 
currently emanating from a number of sources in the name of excellence. 
Rather than assuming a get tough stance, they must transform themselves 
into institutions that are genuinely "user friendly"! For teachers, this 
means that a new commitment to responsiveness is essential. This is not 
to imply that students and their parents should dictate school practice. It 
does mean, however, that listening to their desires and concerns is stan- 
dard operating procedure, along with attempting an accommodation that 
can satisfy both the profession^ and the personal interests of the various 
constituents. The teacher's obligation goes beyond performing in accord 
with what his or her subject-matter and pedagogical expertise would 
recommend. There are multiple sets of interests to be accommodated and 
criteria to be met. 

Somehow, teachers for schools of choice must acquire a disposition 
to respond effectively and successfully to every single student. This is 
quite a different assumption from that which most teachers have inter- 
nalized: the conventional stance, which the "Excellence Movement"* strongly 
reinforces, is that the teacher's actions should be guided by what knowl- 
edge recommends. The obligation, putatively, is to fulfilling the demands 
and expectations of professionally sound practice — and one has fulfilled 
that obligation whether or not such practice proves unsuccessful for 
particular students. 

What teachers for schools of choice must learn is that the charge is 
different and the obligations are different. If the patient dies, the operation 
was not a success. In schools of choice, teaching must be much more of 
a people-centered and a negotiated process. It is not a matter of decision- 
making power or student enfranchisement Rather, teachers in schools of 
choice must be disposed to responding simultaneously to several sets of 
concerns: to professional knowledge and judgment to be sure, but also to 
what is of conscious concern to youngsters and their parents. Obviously 
such teachers must have rather different aspirations for and expectations 
of themselves than do "traditional" teachers. 



^^chools of choice, then, require a better prepared teacher than many 
kk^of us are now graduating. As the above suggests, such schools also 
require teachers who have been prepared in unique and different ways. 

One prospective student teacher^s experience might be a good place 
to begin the discussion. This preservice teacher was seeking placement 
in a Long Island school of choice. When she arrived for her interview, she 
was stunned to discover that one part of the screening was handled by a 
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large group, which included a substantial number of students. The stu- 
dents were not making the decision about her, but they were participants 
in the screening, and they had an opportunity to put questions about what 
they judged to be important. Among the questions they asked, were the 
following: "What would you teach if you came here? What courses would 
you want to propose as your courses?" "Why should students take those 
courses? What have you to offer us?" "What would you do if nobody liked 
your class?" "How would you handle a kid who couldn't stay awake in 
class, because a fight at home had left him with no place to sleep the night 
before?" "What would you do with a girl who had planned to go to college 
but who^ finding high school so deadly she doesn't think she can take 
another year of it?" 

The questions were not veiled or diplomatic, but what was asked 
was quite pertinent to deciding whether a new teacher fit into a school^ 
culture. The would-be student teacher decided she did not I concurred 
with her judgment that she had not been prepared to deal with the 
challenges posed: She had received little help with how to design curric- 
ulum, and I suspect she wasn't fully clear herself on the logical justification 
for the importance of her discipline — or the importance of school and 
coUege, for that matter Nor did she have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of adolescents to be able to respond to hypothetical questions 
about how to motivate, help, and guide them. The required course work 
in Adolescent Psychology had yielded her some information, but she had 
not figured out how to apply what she knew. She could only tiy to draw 
on her own not-too-remote adolescent history. 

This prospective student teacher's experience, plus v/hat we have 
seen about schools of choice, suggest some important specifics for pre- 
paring teachers for such schools. Before considering these specifics, some 
introductory comments may be in order with respect to specialization 
within initial or preservice teacher education. Certainly there should be 
some commonalities in the preparation of teachers for all kinds of schools 
and at all grade levels. In addition to knowing the content they will teach, 
all need to know something about the school as an institution, about 
learning, about human growth and development, about the nature of 
curriculum, and about how to teach data, concepts, and dispositions, as 
well as how to contribute to students' cognitive, personal, and social 
growth. While obviously there are differences in the wi^ these categories 
ought to be filled in for prospective elementary and prospective secondary 
teachers, there is good reason for retaining some commonality where 
possible. The preservation of commonality ought, similarly, to be a con- 
cern when we consider the instruction of students within schools of 
choice. An important operating principle of such schools ought to be that 
while offering some specialized features, none should circumscribe the 
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chooser's future choices. So far as possible, the same principle ought to 
undergird the preparation of teachers for schools of choice: The initial 
decision to become a teacher in one kind of alternative should not close 
off a possible future choice to shift to another school (e.g., a decision to 
prepare for teaching in an open school should not yield such totally 
different preparation to preclude a later decision to shift to a social studies 
acaden\y). 

Clearly there are difficulties and challenges with such a keep-the- 
options-open principle. To the extent that schools of choice and assign- 
ment differ (and that one type of alternative school differs from another), 
it may prove difficult to pursue professional preparation that is sufficient^ 
specialized yet still general. The challenge ought to remain a consider- 
ation, howeva; and to be handled not as a dilemma forcing an elimination 
of one concern or the other, but as a set of tensions indicating two needs 
to be addressed. Actually, I suspect that the challenge in keeping the 
prospective teacher^ choices open wiU not be so much a matter of dif- 
ferential knowledge needs as of differential worldviews and dispositions. 
The traditionalist teacher, for example, has quite a different picture of the 
world (and set of attitudes toward it and its population) than does the 
f^ school teacher. Because onels orientation and dispositions are con- 
siderably more durable and unchanging than one^ store of knowledge, 
perh^ the choice shifts would not be so frequent, so mutually incom- 
patible, or so problematic as to warrant extensive concern. 

But let us turn now to the ^[>ecialized features of the preparation of 
teachers for schools of choice. First, those interested in teaching in a 
themed option (e.g., a Maritime magnet) need more content preparation 
than most baccalaureate programs provide. In the case of magnets ^ose 
themes coincide with disciplinary boundaries such as mathematics, sci- 
ence, or humanities schools, the additional preparation might simpiy be 
represented in more course work in the nuyor field. But most magnet 
specializations do not coincide with the boundaries of academic disci- 
plines — a feature perhiqps associated with their charm — and that poses 
problems for teadier preparation. The preparation needs of a teacher 
who is to teach in a Health Services magnet are not met by a msgor in 
biology or physiology or social services or sociology, although courses in 
all these areas could contribute substantially What this suggests is that 
cross-disciplinary majors may best and most iqppropriatety prepare teach- 
ers for such schools. Teachers in altemathre schools also need some 
sophist' cation about inter-disciplinary pursuits and their contrasts with 
more typical disciplinaiy inquiiy and teaching. 

Second, teachers in schools of choice need more work on the context 
of schools and classrooms than is conimonly provided to beginning teach- 
ers. Earlier I emphasized the extenshre autonomy and decision-making 
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responsibilities of teachers in schools of choice, relative to teachers in 
other schools. Decision-making places a premium on understanding, rul- 
ing out a preparation that would render teaching as a set of recipes or 
algorithms for routinized application. Understanding is at least partially 
a matter of perceiving in broader context To see something clearly and 
accurately is, in part, to see it in proper relation and connection to other 
things. Thus, prospective teachers for schools of choice need work on 
the context in which schools and classrooms operate. This requires work 
on the nature of schooling, the school^, organization and function, our 
e3q[>ectations of the school, and the way it is judged. It also requires work 
on those dimensions of the society at large that impinge on and have 
particular significance for school policy and philosopl^. This means expo- 
sure to selected aspects of the social, economic, poUtical, and philosophic 
context in vftach the school exists. 

Third, teachers in schools of choice need work in the p^chology of 
human growth and development Broad goals are typical of such schools, 
which generally take an active interest in the personal and social as well 
as the academic development of students. Teachers need an understand- 
ing of the nature, pattern, and sequence of such development Teachers 
must be in a position to accurately assess the kinds of responsibilities 
and opportunities for which youngsters are ready. 

Fourth, alternative school teachers need an extensive working knowl- 
edge of the p^chology of learning. They particularly need preparation in 
human motivation, and this knowledge should be drawn from the soci- 
ology as well as the psychology of eliciting interest, commitment, and 
effort They also need a detailed working knowledge of diverse learning 
styles and strategies. Many generations of teachers i^pear to have been 
sorely misled by the generalizations about learning reported in educa- 
tional psychology textbooks— despite the repetitious allusions within 
those volumes to "individual differences." Psychology probably has con- 
tributed more than any other social science to the prevalent assumption 
that there is a "one best way" of performing instructional as well as other 
teaching tasks, and that this one best way holds for all groups, or for 
youngsters "generally" But departures are not just a matter of "individual 
differences." A number of systematic differences among groups of stu- 
dents have been discovered (e.g., holistic and analytic learners; audial, 
visual, and kinesthetic learners; learners dependent on high structure and 
direction). Teachers intent on reaching all students need a working; knowl- 
edge of such differences. 

Fifth, teachers in schools of choice need a working knowledge of 
student culture. Each teacher should be familiar with the sociology of 
youth — the study of v/tAchy to remain current, must change annual^ in 
content Initial preparation of ttus sort should equip prospective teachers 
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both with ti\e current specifics and with the skills and inclinations nec- 
essary to remaining up-to-date throughout one's teaching career 

Sixth, teachers in optional schools need work in the socio-cultural 
backgrounds of their students. Where the teacher's ethnic and socio- 
economic background matches those of the students he or she will be 
teaching, such work need not be extensive. Indeed, a proficiency exam 
might suffice in lieu of course work. Where the prospective teacher's 
background is different from that of students, such course work can be 
crucial. Some of the most poignant stories of teaching failures have 
resulted from just such knowledge gsqps. The well-meaning middle class 
young people of the 1960s v/ho enraged poverty ghetto parents by tiying 
to teach their youngsters macram^ is a case in point There have been 
many tragic instances where otherwise able teachers have ruined their 
own effectiveness by needlessly affronting ethnic or social class sensibil- 
ities without even being aware of it 

Seventh, prospective teachers for optional schools must have intro- 
ductory work in curriculum. They need to understand what makes some 
concepts more important than others and they need to know something 
of the nature and sources of knowledge. They must also learn how to 
create meaningfid, sequential curriculum designs for their students, and 
they must know where to look for the knowledge concepts that wiU 
illuminate their themes. For example, a teacher in a magnet school or 
alternative where Environment is the theme must be aware of what 
disciplines will inform the study, and how to locate relevant content and 
materials from such areas as biology, zoology, botany, soil mechanics, 
animal husbandly, geology, ecology, political science, and economics. 

Eighth, prospective teachers for schools of choice need better, more 
thorough preparation in the pedagogical methods and activities that com- 
prise instruction. It follows from what has been said that the pedagogical 
challenge to such teachers is extremely demanding. The teacher cannot 
be content with designing and crafting tlie "one best ws^'* to convey given 
content; he or she must be prepared to devise different ways, as needed. 
Moreover, prospective alternative school teachers must be prepared to 
work in different ways with students, as well as with content: to work 
with individuals, and small groups, as well as with the full class group 
more typical of conventional instruction. Preparation must include expo- 
sure to innovative, motivating programs that have proved successful — 
and these programs must be examined in ws^s that will enable teachers 
to design dieir own. 

There is at least one more crucial pedagogical methods component 
for teachers in optional schools: experiential learning. As earlier noted, 
magnet schools as well as individual altemadves make learning from 
experience important But experience alone is no guarantee of learning. 
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Youngsters may need at least as much help on how to learn — to extract 
meaning — from experience as on how to learn , ^ n books and symbols. 
Prospective teachm must learn how to make such help available. 

Ninth, teachers for schools of choice need special work in evaluation, 
both formative and summative. They need to understand the differences 
between what is quantifiably measured and that which can only be eval- 
uated by qualitative methods. They need work that will both setisitize 
them to the importance of ongoing evaluation and enable them to select 
and devise adequate indicators of the progress they are trying to bring 
about Because that progress is of wide scope and because teach«^rs in 
some schools of choice will be unable to use standardized tests with their 
curriculum, prospective teachm cannot be simply users or consumers 
of evaluative measures prepared elsewhere. They must learn the essen- 
tials of evaluaticn and be able to Bpply them as a part of their own 
planning. 

Tenth, teacNers in schools of choice are often involved with the 
community to an extent that other teachers are not They need work in 
identifying resources and in arriving at arrangements with, for example, 
civic agencies to accept and supervise interns, or a commercial firm to 
permit on-site study or shadowing, or a government official to make a 
presentation, or a television studio to let a class spend an afternoon there. 
Equipping a prospective alternative school teacher to do this need not 
require extensive work, but it is important 

Finally, prospective teachers in schools of choice need to learn about 
school climate and its generation. More specifically, they need work on 
how to build cohesiveness, a sense of community, within the classroom 
and the school. Partly a matter of holding and conveying a set of attitudes 
about school, education, young people — and partly a matter of learning 
particular instructional skills and activities — this is a key ingredient in 
pr^aring teachers for alternative schools. 

The above elements constitute the essential components of teach«* 
pr^aration for schools of choice. But several qualities must also be cited. 
The first is preparing for the extenshre collaboration that marks such 
schools. Because conventional schools typically do little to foster collab- 
orative endeavor — and much to discourage it-»candidates must learn 
peer cooperation as college students if ttiey are to be prepared to work 
produdively with fellow teachers in optional schools. Such learning is so 
largely a matter of pervashre dispositions and social skills that teaching 
a course in it would be ridiculous. But collaborative work must be a part 
of many courses if prospective teachers are going to learn how to do it 
The teacher preparation program and most, if not all, of its courses should 
include repeated projects, assignments, acthlties, and reports that mvolve 
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cooperative endeavor— and the process as well as the substance of these 
efforts consistently must receive attention. 

Finally a program preparing teachers for schools of choice must do 
everything possible to suflUse its own program with the attitudes and 
orientation it seeks to conv^. It must be a user friendly program. Students 
within it must feel that they nuittef to the institution^ 
and that the program will empower them to become professionals. By 
virtue of its certifying ftinction, no professional school ought to take the 
stance appropriate to earlior education levels that all should be brought 
to success. But it can nevertheless model a personalized, caring, and 
supportive community, each of whose members counts. Because this 
particular recommendation is more amorphous than others, it is perhiq[)s 
worth noting that it is not just a caU for *TLC" in teachers colleges. Rather, 
it is a suggestion that the social organization of such institutions be 
modified and that bureaucratic norms and values be replaced. 

A concluding note might be helpful on how these several elements 
and qualities can be assembled in a teacher preparation program. I think 
they could occur within the same time frame projected for otiier iMX>pos- 
als, preferably a five-year program that would cubninate in a liberal arts 
baccalaureate and a masters degree in teaching. The professional part of 
the program would extend over several years, ideally three years. Much 
of the preparation I have called for is of a liberal arts nature (e.g., the 
work on subject-matter, on the context of schools, on human growth and 
development, on learning, on youth culture, on the socio-cultural attri- 
butes of ethnic groups). There is every reason to view such pursuits as 
liberalizing and to consider them as much a part of general as of profes- 
sional education for the prospective teacher. They will almost sure^ need, 
however, to be offered under the auspices of the teacher preparation 
program. The reason is not that they must be watered down, as critics 
allege, but that they must be assembled in wi^ that discipiinaiy bounds 
and administrative structures will not permit to happen elsewhere in most 
colleges and universities. 

To cite just one example, I have recommended that both psychology 
and sociology need to inform the teacherls understanding of classroom 
events. But if the relevant kno vledge is pursued in libmd arts courses, 
the proq)ective teacho^ is left to sifl;, bmow, lift; and assemble as needed— 
a challenge too epistemologically intricate to leave to those least able to 
accomplish it %t the necessity of performing such an amalgamation was 
underscored again recently by Seymour Sarason (1984) with his reminder 
that the whole course of American education in this century cotild have 
been different if Thomdike had put two or three rats in his maze instead 
of just one. But he didn't And thus, for an understanding of group traits 
and group behavior, one must supplement psychology 
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If prospective teachers are to make important choices about the 
optional schools they prefer, an opportunity to observe & Is must begin 
early. Ideally it might begin as soon as there is sufiBcie nxickground to 
enable prospective teachers to look at high school classrooms from a 
different perfective than they viewed them as students. Surely this should 
begin to happen near or by the end of a first professional course. All 
subsequent courses should involve relevant observation and participation 
sequences. Students should select the particular school in which they are 
to student teach and should be helped to understand the ramifications of 
their choices (le., the nature and assunq[)tions and practices cf that schooFs 
particular ^)proach to education). Desirably, student teachers begin grad- 
ually to learn about schools by working with just one class. At this stage 
they are continuing, simultaneously, to work closely with college or uni- 
versity instructors on pedagogical methods. Thus, unlike the typical sem- 
inar arrangement that brings the student teacher back to campus infre- 
quently (only once a week or less), faculty are in close touch with student 
teachers and are helping them select and devise the classroom approaches 
and activities they will be carrying out Such a scheduling arraiigement 
not only provides tyros with much needed help, it also enables them to 
see and experience the cormections between what they too often perceive 
as the two unconnectable worlds of 'theory" and '^practice." 

Emphasis must be added about the importance of the practice teach- 
ing phase. It is here that the knowledge Cdn be brought to bear and the 
skills sharpened. It is also here that the socialization of the Aiture teacher 
really begins. It follows from what we have said that this experience 
should come near the end of the preparation program, when the prospec- 
tive teacher is in a position to understand classrooms and their demands 
quite differently, and that the assignment should be to a school of choice 
selected by the prospective student teacher. The candidate should have 
spent some time in the school prior to application. While it was suggested 
above that practice teachers begin slowly, perhiqps with just a single class, 
it is also important that at some time during the total experience they 
reach frill exposure— that th^ go through ftiU teaching d^s that make 
demands comparable to those experienced by regular teachers. During 
the student teaching experience, they also should participate in some of 
the non-classroom activities of teachers within the school, particularly in 
plarming with colleagues and in other collaborative ventures. 

I am convinced that if all teachers were educated in the ways I have 
indicated, we wouU have teachers who were far more effective, produc- 
tive, professionally dedicated, and satisfied than we are entitied to hope 
for now. Furthermore, we would have teachers with the inclination and 
wherewithal to keep on improving their own practice. By preparing teach- 
ers for the collaboration and coUeagueship of schools of choice, we will 
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have prepared them to go on learning. We also will have set in place the 
best mechanism known, so far, for making schools self-renewing systems. 
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Specifying necessary resources depends on how one defines an 
excellent teacher preparation program, which in turn depends on 
how one defines the proper role of beginning teachers, the skills 
and knowledge they are to have, and the results they are to obtain 
with their pupils. Beginning teachers should be prepared to serve as 
genuine professionals, not just as technicians, and should receive an 
education considerably deeper, broader, and more rigorous than is now 
customary. Our current system of school staffing certainly demands well 
educated teachers who are prepared to perform multiple roles with little 
assistance or supenision. Our overriding goal is to prepare teachers who, 
first, do no harm to children and who, second, promote considerable 
growth among aU of their pupils. 

The general components of good teacher preparation programs are 
well known, if not always well implemented. First, future teachers need 
a broad general education to enable them to serve as models of well 
educated people. Second, prospective teachers need both breadth and 
depth in one or more academic disciplines. They should be learned well 
beyond their future pupils and should possess, not just the fiacts of a 
discipline, but also an understanding of how one thinks and learns in the 
various disciplines, and of how one area of inquiry relates to and differs 
from others. 

These first two components of teacher preparation usually are not 
the direct responsibility of the education department. If a teacher is 
deficient in basic academic skills, general education, or subject matter 
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competence, we must look outside the education unit for the main source 
of the problem. Obviously, the first resource an excellent teacher prepa- 
ration program must have is a total institutional context of high quality. 
AU the resources imaginable for teacher education will not compensate 
for a college or universiiAr setting that is shoddy. 

At presf nt, some people are calling for prospective teachers to have 
more coursework in acade»aic disciplines and less in education. The 
assumption is that more eiubject matter will cure what ails some teachers. 
Three observations are pertinent to this issue: 

1. The most serious problems with the subject matter component 
for prospective teachers are not its length, but rather its lack of 
rigor and a preponderance of fragmented, fact-oriented courses 
without any attempt to present the course content as a coherent 
whole somehow relevant to an educated life. 

2. The fact that some teacher education progranvs do need more 
work in the discipline(s) does not mean that the professional 
education component is any less important or that it should be 
diminished. Later, I will examine "time" as a critical resource for 
teacher preparation. 

3. When teachers fail in the classroom, almost always their basic 
problem js pedagogical, not mastery of subject matter. To a con- 
siderable extent, good teachers, teachers who know how to teach, 
can and will compensate for some weakness in subject matter, 
whereas subject matter experts will fail if they cannot gain and 
hold children's attention and communicate their subject matter 

Coursework in the academic disciplines definitely does not teach 
prospective teachers what to teach their future pupils. If college material 
were appropriate for direct transmission to school children, then it would 
be taught in K-12 schools. The purpose of such coursework is, first, to 
enable the educator, as Dewey (1916) noted: 

IT]o perceive the meaning of the seeming impulsive and aimless reactions 
of the young, and to provide the stimuli needed to direct them so that they 
will amount to something. The more the educator knows of music the more 
he can perceive the possibilities of the inchoate musical impulses of a child, 
(p. 190) 

Subject matter masteiy also frees the teacher to attend to pupils: "When 
engaged in the direct act of teaching, the instructor needs to have subject 
matter at his fingers* ends; his attention should be upon the attitude and 
response of the pupil" (Dewey, 1916, p. 191). 

In addition to a broad general education and breadth and depth in 
one or more academic disciplines, the third component of teacher prep- 
aration is professional education— the total set of coursework and prac- 
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tical experiences that prepares the person who has been liberally edu- 
cated and who has mastered one or more academic disciplines to actually 
teach children. Professional education includes a) those "foundational" 
studies that provide the necessary background about children, learning, 
teaching, and schools for informed practice as a teacher and b) practical 
studies in planning, implementing, and evaluating instruction. A list of 
exactly what should be included in the professional education component 
would be quite long, but essentially the curriculum should provide the 
graduate with a high level of competence in the specific skills of teaching 
and with a large fund of information about the total context of teaching 
as a guide for decision making. 

Clearly, an excellent teacher preparation program should be rich and 
full of both exciting ideas and realistic experiences. An excellent program 
demands the carefid integration of both campus-based and field-based 
instruction over a substantial amount of time. 

Instruction for future teachers that is solely or predominantly campus 
based is divorced firom the reality of school rooms and is necessarily 
theoretical and/or admonitory There is nothing wrong with theory per 5e 
Indeed, all teaching ought to be based on some theory of what one is 
doing and why Admonition — telling future teachers what their obligations 
will be and what they should not do — is also necessaiy. However, theory 
and admonition alone cannot conv^ how precepts are to be translated 
into practice. A good analogy would be to tell prospective surgeons how 
an appendectomy is to be done, require them to read about the operation, 
perhs^s even show slides, but never require them to observe actual 
s^pendectomies, to practice isolated subskills, to assist surgeons, or, 
finally, to perform the operation themseh^es under supervision. 

On the other hand, field-based instruction exclusive of theory, which 
a few people have advocated, is also deficient. This is the s^prenticeship 
model, which assumes that teaching is a clearly defined and delimited 
technical craft leamable by imitating a practitioner. Teaching is not merely 
a technical craft. In fact, one of the most pervasive and persistent char- 
acteristics of teaching is its variability. Groups of pupils and individual 
pupils differ greatly firom each othor; and, as a child develops, he or she 
will differ firom an earlier self. The social contexts of schooling vaiy, and 
within the classroom the events teachers must respond to and the vari- 
ables they must control are relatively unpredictable. To set only one model 
or a few models before prospective teachers for them to imitate in a low 
level, rote fashion would produce teachers who are limited in their rep- 
ertoire of behaviors. Again, the medical analogy is illuminating. Imagine 
a system whereby one became a physician simply by serving under a 
licensed physician for several years. 
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Teacher education, then, must combine both ttieory and practice, 
both admonition and example, both ideas and realistic experience in an 
integrated, carefiilly planned curricuium. FYurthermore, as the future teacher 
progresses, the professional education curriculum must change accord- 
ingly. 

In the early stage of the program, teacher education must concentrate 
on helping the college student begin to view schooling from the other 
side of the desk. As Lortie (1975) noted, everyone who has been through 
K-12 schooling thinks he or she knows how it should be done and has 
some very firm — and often mistaken or inadequate — ideas about what 
teaching involves. Beginning education students must learn to study chil- 
dren, teachers, teaching, and schools. They must also go into schools to 
observe real manifestations of the facts and concepts they have learned 
in the college classroom. 

The early stage also requires preservice students and teacher edu- 
cators to assess the students' career decisions. Some students who are 
initially attracted to teaching will be unsuitable for the profession. Some 
love children but do not have the emotional stamina and personal char- 
acteristics to handle 20 wiggly first graders or 30 cantankerous ninth 
graders. Some do not have the intellectual caliber to teach. Some do not 
have the self-discipline and orderliness to organize a program of instruc- 
tion. And some have wandered into the wrong program simply because 
they can not think what else to do with themselves. 

In the middle stage, teacher education students should continue their 
study of teaching and begin to practice isolated skills in small steps, with 
ample opportunity for releaming and continued practice to enable a high 
level of mastery In this stage, the prospective teacher should learn that 
there are specific, discreet skills in teaching and be given opportunities 
to use them in clinical and field situations. 

In the final stage, the prospective teacher should learn to integrate 
the specific concepts and skills of teaching and should gradually assume 
the full teaching role. Traditionally, student teaching has been intended 
to fulfill this purpose; however, the experiences of many beginning teach- 
ers indicate that the traditional student teaching experience is probably 
too short to provide an adequate induction into the profession (Johnston 
& Ryan, 1983). 

SPECIFYING THE RESOURCES 

If we accept the general model of excellence in teacher education 
programs as described here, then the need for certain resources follows 
necessarily 
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Faculty and Staff 

The first and most important resource is faculty and staff. In terms of 
both quality and number, the people directly responsible for educating 
future teachers are critical. Done properly, teacher education is labor- 
intensive. Technology can be useful in teacher preparation, but it cannot 
replace the close contact needed between teacher educators, who under- 
stand the art and science of teaching and prospective teachers, who are 
just learning how to become students of teaching. 

Funding formulas for teacher education typically assume that it should 
operate primarily on a format similar to that found in English, mathemat- 
ics, and history From the perspective of some administrators, this format 
is attractive because it is economical. One professor can lecture to 30, 
100, or even 300 students in a hall; give multiple-choice, machine-scored 
examinations; and supposedly accomplish the business of higher educa- 
tion at low cost. Better yet, the professor can be replaced by an inexpen- 
sive teaching assistant, instructor, or part-timer. 

Teacher educators constantly struggle against the notion that their 
courses can and should be taught as academic disciplines are taught. One 
example of the special needs of teacher education is the time-consuming 
supervision of field experience students. Groups of education students 
cannot be placed in one school. Instead, each student needs an individual 
classroom placement to maintain the appropriateness and realism of the 
experiences and to prevent oveifeurdening classroom teachers and schools. 
Also, supervisors have considerable demands on their time for travel, 
observation, and conferences with each student throughout the duration 
of the field experience. As it is now, three options are available to teacher 
educators to make field experiences feasible: skimp on supervision, over- 
burden professors with supervisoiy duties, or farm supervision out to 
graduate students and other subprofessionals. 

Early field experience, if it is managed well, also requires consider- 
able administrative time. If an institution has more than a handful of 
education students, field experience becomes a tremendous logistical 
task. Someone must: identify specific kinds of placements and match 
them to students and courses; keep schools, teachers, and education 
students informed of dates, times, purposes, activities, and expectations; 
maintain good public relations with multiple schools and school districts; 
deal with msyor problems in student performance; monitor students' 
attendance; record evaluations of students* performance and document 
their participation; arrange transportation; and coordinate the design and 
regular evaluation of the field experience component. Obviously, a teacher 
education program committed to field experience for its students must 
be able to make a large investment in supervisory, staff, and administrative 
time. 
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Given the nature of teacher education, a more appropriate approach 
to staffing would permit a coaching relationship, such as we find in drama, 
sports, and clinical medicine. Both campus-based and field-based com- 
ponents of teacher education call for a close, intense relationship between 
a skilled teacher educator and a few students. Some aspects of the excel- 
lent program can be conveyed in conventional classes to larger groups of 
students. However, the main business of learning to teach requires a 
skilled teacher educator who can and is permitted by the situation to 
coachr— to demonstrate, design practice activities, observe students, cri- 
tique and reteach, observe again, and so forth*, until each citable student 
masters the skills. 

An excellent teacher preparation program needs high quality faculty 
and staff, as well as sufficient numbers. Teacher education faculty, in 
order to prepare exceUent teachers, must possess a number of general 
attributes. First, they must be highly competent intellectually and well 
educated in appropriate academic disciplines and in specific areas of 
pedagogy directly related to their instructional responsibilities. Second, 
they must themselves have been experienced, highly successful teachers 
of children in a setting like that for which they are preparing new teachers. 
Finally, they must be capMe of relating the knowledge base of teaching 
and teacher education to their instruction of future teachers. In sum, 
faculty who are directly responsible for teacher education should come 
fi^m the very best who enter the teaching profession— excellent teachers 
who also possess the highest intellectual and personal skills and the 
comnutment to obtain a high level of formal expertise in pedagogy. 

Unfortunately, teacher education as a career has inherited recruit- 
ment problems parallel to those of school teaching — low status, low 
salary, and often poor working conditions. An excellent teacher prepara- 
tion program needs the financial and environmental resources to attract, 
retain, and reward top quality feculty and staff. 



The second most important resource for teacher education is time. On 
the average, 20 percent of the total coursework required of a secondary 
teacher and 40 percent of that required of an elementaxy teacher consist 
of professional studies (Haberman & Stinnett, 1973). Conversely, for 60 
to 80 percent of their education, students are not recognized in any 
significant way as professionals in training and have no contact with the 
teacher education unit (Clark & Marker, 1975). 

Elementaiy miyors average 37.5 semester hours in professional stud- 
ies and 11.8 hours in clinical studies; secondaiy nuyors average 25.4 
semester hours in professional studies and 10.7 hours in clinical studies 
OiCwin and Associates, 1977). Furthermore, under the certification 
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requirements of some states, much skimpier programs are possible. Dumas 
and Weible (1983) and Feistritzer (1983) reported that the states' standards 
for professional studies for elementaiy teachers were highly variable in 
both amount and nature. Burks (1984) listed 18 states as still accepting 
18 or fewer credit hours in professional education coursework for sec- 
ondary certilBcation, and a few still accept small amounts of credit hours 
for even elementary certification. 

Such limited time cannot begin to contain a fully professional pres- 
ervice education for teachers. A number of individuals and groups (e.g., 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1983; Crenun, 
1978; Denemark & Nutter, 1980; Smith, 1980) have advocated extending 
the preparation period for beginning teachers beyond the traditional four 
years. Some individual institutions have extended their programs beyond 
four years, and a few states (e.g., Oklahoma, Florida) have legislated a 
fifth-year internship during which college and school personnel assist the 
beginning teacher in learning the situation-specific skills of teaching. 

Students 

Students are a critical resource for teacher education, and teacher edu- 
cators long have been too lax in standards for admission to and graduation 
fi^m teacher education programs. Often, our lack of selectivity in whom 
we admit has been ascribed to "low standards" or 'lack of academic 
respectability." A more likely cause is that as a group we are so strongly 
oriented to nurturing and to recognizing our students' potential for growth 
and so resistant to pronouncing an individual a "failure" that we some- 
times lose sight of our obligations to the children our students will even- 
tually teach. Quite simply, we need to strengthen both academic and 
performance criteria for students in our programs to ensure that our 
graduates are not merely "acceptable," but "excellent" teachers. To our 
credit, clear progress has been made in this area in recent years (Laman 
& Reeves, 1983). The dilenuna is this: If we raise our standards for admis- 
sion and graduation, we will have fewer students; and, if the funding 
formulas are not changed, we wiD have fewer resources, including fewer 
faculty Reductions in faculty, particularly at small and medium-sized 
institutions, represent more than what simple faculty/student ratios reflect — 
they represent an erosion of the diversity of a faculty, regardless of how 
many students are taught, and a dwindling of its intellectual and exper- 
iential mass. 

Schools 

In order to conduct a comprehensive field experience program, a teacher 
preparation institution must have rea4y access to a wide variety of schools— 
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traditional, progressive, and alternative schools; schools that serve the 
full range of types, ages, and special needs of pupils; and schools located 
in rural, urban, and suburban locations. The program also needs access 
to excellent teachers within those schools. Obviously, few institutions can 
find all of these resources in their immediate area. In addition, a teacher 
education program of any size will impact too heavily on local schools. 
In terms of resources, the excellent teacher preparation program needs 
funds and personnel to establish and maintain an extensive network of 
cooperating schools, to provide students with varied experiences in those 
schools, and to adequately compensate schools and teachers for the 
considerable voluntary contribution they make to our professional enter- 
prise. 

Physical Resources 

An excellent teacher education program also needs some specific, and 
expensive, physical resources other than the traditional college classroom 
and the school classroom. University administrators, governing bodies, 
and the general public assume that the chemistiy department needs lab- 
oratories and equipment, that physics professors need sensitive measur- 
ing devices and particle accelerators, and that the experimental psychol- 
ogists need their rat rooms and laboratories. However, these same groups 
may not realize what specialized resources teacher education requires. 

First, prospective teachers and teacher educators should have access 
to curricular and instructional materials of all types, in all subject areas, 
and for all types of students— to include textbooks, workbooks, slides, 
films and filmstrips, audio recordings and tapes, tests and testing equip- 
ment, children's and young adults' literature and magazines, teaching 
implements, curriculum guides, packaged curricular materials and kits, 
gym equipment, art supplies, musical instruments, and educational toys. 
The selection should be wide and current, well cataloged, and maintained 
by specialized staff. Teacher educators should not need to scrounge for 
free materials or lend their own possessions, as many now do. 

Second, teacher education students need a comprehensive media 
center that includes modem technology, including computers, and a good 
selection of equipment for preparing materials. Education students need 
access to and instruction in media — both how to use it and how to use it 
to enhance instruction. Further, the media center requires staff skilled in 
media instruction and the necessary financial support for maintenance, 
repair, and replacement of hardware and software. 

Third, an excellent teacher preparation program requires specialized 
clinical facilities to provide intense, controlled, closely supervised expe- 
riences not feasible in field sites. Examples would include testing/tutoring 
rooms with one-way observation windows and facilities for videotaping; 
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demonstration classrooms and laboratories; facilities and equipment for 
such specialized functions as counseling; foreign language laboratories; 
facilities for instruction in music, art, and physical education (regular and 
adapted); and, laboratories for speech and hearing therapy, and other 
ther2q)eutic purposes. At present, such facilities often are nonexistent, 
small and crowded, devoted primarily to other units and functions of the 
institution, or constantly commandeered for other purposes. 

Fourth, a teacher education program needs substantial libraiy resources 
for both students and faculty— books, periodicals, indexes and other 
reference works, document retrieval services, etc. — and competent librar- 
ians trained and interested in the field of education. 

Finally, a teacher education program requires photocopying and print- 
ing of instructional materials, secretarial and clerical services, and an 
abundant supply of such mundane things as paper and paper clips. Any 
organization, if it is to perform its tasks well and promptly, needs a 
reasonable level of flexibility and expeditiousness in its routine oper- 
ations. 

All of these physical resources are necessary, along with trained staff 
to organize and maintain collections and facilities and to keep the resources 
available at hours convenient for students and faculty Furthermore, any 
initial investment for physical resources must be followed by continuing 
funding for maintenance, repair, and updating. 

HOW MUCH MORE? 

If an excellent teacher preparation program requires specific resources 
and if many, perh24)s abnost all, existing programs are not adequately 
supported, the question then becomes, "How much more support, do 
existing teacher preparation programs need?" The answer wiU vary by 
institution. However, there are three negative funding situations now 
found in teacher education and there is general evidence concerning the 
scope of current underfunding. The three negative scenarios described 
below are found in only some institutions that prepare teachers. 

The Starving Institution 

Teacher education programs are found in approximately 1 ,200 institutions 
of higher education in this countiy (Feistritzer, 1983). Given our country's 
recent econonuc problems and the decline in the population of eighteen- 
year-olds, a fair number of these institutions are starving. Some histori- 
cally mediocre institutions have declined into fiscal and intellectual pov- 
erty, and some historically low quality institutions have "become even 
poorer. Teacher education in many of these underfunded institutions is 
beyond any reasonable hope of improvement, especially because the total 
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institutional environment is of such low quality To put it bluntly, these 
institutions should be put out of the business of preparing teachers. 

Most of these starving institutions are small. Clearly, some smaU 
colleges have a special commitment to teacher education and regard it 
as a central part of their mission. Further, when a small institution limits 
ihe number of teacher education programs and carefully matches its 
efforts to its available faculty and financial resources, the result can be 
high-quality graduates (Rosen et al., 1983). Unfortunately not all small 
institutions are able to do this. They dy to do too much with too little. 

The Research-CMented Institation 

In some of the larger, research-oriented institutions, teacher education 
programs are actually ignored and underfunded by the education unit 
itself. When the education unit overemphasizes other more "academically 
respectable" endeavors such as research, graduate education, and funded 
projects, undergraduate teacher education then serves primarily to pro- 
vide money for the more Valued" pursuits, employment for graduate 
assistants, and, perhif»s, research subjects for some studies. In their 
defense, the research-oriented colleges of education that ignore their 
teacher preparation programs often have been forced into this stance by 
the total institution^ value system and the way it allocates rewards. 

These institutions should get out of the business of preparing teach- 
ers if they cannot change their engrained attitudes and practices. However, 
researclH)riented institutions typically do have the potential, or the crit- 
ical mass, to offer excellent programs with the reallocation and addition 
of resources. Research productivity and graduate education are important 
in themselves and may help create a climate that enriches the preparation 
of future teachers (Raths & Ruchtdn, 1984). Institutions that are intended 
to fuUill a broad, multifaceted mission related to the teaching profession 
should not be forced to slight one role for another because of inadequate 
resources. 

The Inhospitable Instltiitions 

The final negative scenario is the institution that is fundamentally not 
hospitable to teacher education. In these institutions, the attitudes of 
central administrators and key groups of faculty toward teacher education 
range from lukewarm to hostile. They regard teacher education as an 
embarrassment, a peripheral activity perhiq[)s a necessary nuisance, and 
certainly not something on which to q)end much money (Monahan et al., 
1984). Such institutions need to go out of the teacher education business. 
Many of these institutions would probably change their attitudes if forced 
to choose between losing their teacher education programs and support- 
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ing them adequately, particularly if the choice caused them to assess what 
teacher education programs contribute in both practical and philosophi- 
cal terms to the university 

An Informal Case Study 

In an effort to form a better picture of what additional financial resources 
teacher education programs need to become excellent, I have studied the 
budgets for undergraduate teacher education at three Ohio institutions — 
one large college of education with a 35/65 ratio between its graduate/ 
undergraduate efforts in terms of stafDng, one medium-sized college of 
education with a 25/75 ratio between its graduate/undergraduate efforts, 
and one small undergraduate department of education in a small, denom- 
inational liberal arts college. I chose institutions in Ohio because of a 
unique fimding situation: The Ohio Department of Education in 1980, 
implemented new standards for teacher education and obtained funds, 
known as Project 419 monies, to give directly to teacher education units 
to help defray the cost of implementing and maintaining the new stan- 
dards. 

Teacher education programs in these three institutions are still not 
adequately fiinded. However, I believe that their patterns of spending both 
general fluid and Project 419 monies support the following tentative 
statements about the extent and nature of underfunding in teacher edu- 
cation. 

First, the greatest need in terms of its absolute cost is for additional 
personnel. The three institutions supplemented their various categories 
of personnel from 13% to 35% above their regular budgetary allocation. 
Personnel hired (completely or partially) with the "extra" state fimds 
included a human relations expert; a person to organize and coordinate 
early field experience placements; an elementary education professor 
specializing in mathematics education; a specialist in emotional disorders 
for special education; extra supervisors to lower the ratio of student 
teachers per supervisor; a specialist in secondaiy content field reading; 
an educational media center coordinator; extra secretaries to keep stu- 
dent records and assist faculty; workstudy students to run photocopying 
and printing services; and part-time faculty to replace faculty members 
on sick leave, to offer extra class sections and reduce class size, and to 
fill a precise need in adolescent growth and development 

Each education unit indicated that without additional fUnds fit)m the 
state its genuine and pressing needs for personnel would have gone unmet 
In fact, the institutions spent less of the extra ftinds in personnel than 
they needed to because they were unsure of future fUnds. The spending 
patterns showed that even the larger institutions were lacking instruc- 
tional personnel in basic areas such as mathematics education and student 
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teaching. Based on inteniews at these and other institutions, I would 
estimate that the typical teacher education program needs, at the mini- 
mum, about a 30% increase in personnel support, with larger increases 
(35-40%) for instructional and clerical personnel Furthermore, I believe 
my estimates are fiscally conservative and minimal in terms of achieving 
the program quality needed in teacher education. 

Second, the regular operating funds for teacher education pro- 
grams — supplies, instructional materials, equipment, travel and transpor- 
tation, capital outlay — are scandalously low. Throughout the recent eco- 
nomic problems, most institutions have tried to reduce expenses as much 
as possible in nonpersonnel areas. As a result, a salary doUar for teacher 
education nuiy have as little as three cents behind it in operating funds. 
One of the education units I studied supplemented its instructional mate- 
rials fund by an average of 444% over three years. Without supplemental 
funds and given other fixed operating expenses, that unit's purchases of 
nuiterials would have been meagre. Teacher education programs, to achieve 
excellence, typically need at least a 60% increase in general operating 
expenses. Again, the estimate is a conservative one. 

Higher education, in general, has suffered a loss of resources in recent 
years, but teacher education, which was not weU supported to begin with, 
has lost more than its proportional share (Peseau & Orr, 1980). Monahan 
et al. (1984) visited and surveyed a number of teacher education institu- 
tions in 1982 and 1983. They concluded: 

[Tjhere are widespread resource constraints [in teacher education] and . . . 
these are veiy serious and ... in a large number of cases Schools and CoUeges 
of Education have taken a more serious blow in regard to resource cutbacks 
than have most other acaden)ic units in such institutions. Although a number 
of Education units in universities have encountered reductions in enrollment, 
in some cases especially so at the undergraduate level, it is our considered 
judgement that the magnitude of resource cuts has been substantially greater 
than the enrollment deterioration would otherwise warrant (p. 22) 



'he bottom line is that excellent teacher education programs require 



A. specific resources and considerably more resources than they now 
have. Educators often use a medical analogy to make professional com- 
parisons. Sometimes such an analogy does not hold because teachers and 
physicians are quite different However, the treatment of medical person- 
nel does serve to reveal a marked discrepancy between the espoused and 
actual values of our society. The veneration and privilege (and hard cash) 
our society has given the medical profession, especially physicians, are a 
natural result of our individual desires to live long and be healthy. My 
question is, what value by comparison have we put on our children^ 
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minds, on the teachers who will develop those minds, and on education 
for those teachers? Our society's official, public sentiments are that the 
education of future teachers is vitally important. Our collective actions 
as a society allocating its resources have revealed the lie in our official 
pronouncements. 

Surely ignorance and misinformation are serious ailments, figura- 
tively and sometimes literally fatal. Surely the teachers we trust with 
childrenls lives and minds deserve more and better education than we as 
a society have given them. And surely excellent teacher education pro- 
grams will return a thousandfold to our society what we must invest in 
them. 
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Section Three 



Mechanisms for Creating 
Quality Teacher 
Education 



he five ch^ters that make up this section focus on the dynamics 
of teacher professionalism, certification, and practice. Consid- 
ered as a whole, the ch^ters establish a direction for how 



teacher education is viewed by teacher educators and a variety 
of significant others. Their views have important implications for the 
practice of teacher education. As Denemark (1985) observes, "how we 
think about things often influences their ultimate reality . . . Ideals have a 
way of conditioning reality just as reality often shapes ideals" (p. 46). 

The ideals to which Denemark alludes include creating within the 
education culture the conditions for professional teacher preparation 
practices. The first chapter of this section deals with how such conditions 
might be achieved. Robinson argues that teacher education has been 
experiencing steady improvement; teachers are better prepared than they 
were a decade ago. But, more changes are needed. Teachers need to have 
greater decision-making power, and they need more autonomy Improving 
teacher preparation necessitates ameliorating the state of public and 
private education and invohdng teachers in the change process. To use 
Boyerls (1983) terms, "whatever is wrong with American public schools, 
it cannot be fixed without the help of those teachers already in the 
classroom*' (p. 149). Other requirements include: building a school climate 
where student learning is characterized by mastery of what is taught; 
evaluating teacher performance to engender teacher growth and devel- 
cement; create administrative instructional leadershq); and paying teacher 
salaries that are equitable and that match levels of training and respon- 
sibility 

Robinson views professionalism in holistic terms. It is not something 
for which a few (teacher educators or state policymakers) have respon- 
sibility Professionalism requires collective effort and unity of purpose. It 
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necessitates an emphasis on meeting both the definitional requisites of 
professional practice (i.e., aprolonged period of preparation and exposure 
to specialized skills and knowledge) and on dealing with the more subtle, 
but real, tacit dimensions of professional life such as teacher status and 
recognition. 

How best to enhance professional practice is an issue of consideiable 
magnitude and import. Given the hundreds of reform reports (Robinson 
suggests that there have been in excess of 300 national and state re^. txts 
in the past couple of years), it is little wonder that there have been 
numerous answers given in response to the question of how to achieve 
professionalism in teaching. Robinson^ iq[)proach is diffuse and directed 
toward all facets of the educational community. 

The responses of Galambos (Chapter 8), Leach (Chs^ter 9), and 
^KUlace (Chapter 10) are laore singular in iq[)prc«ch. Each mHior addresses 
some set of specific problems associated, directly or indirectly, with cer- 
tification. Galambos reviews the body of research and findings on teacher 
competency testing. She deals with a variety of highly rdevant questions: 
Do certification tests affect the quality of hired teachers? Is it too late to 
test at the time of certification? What is the effect of testing on minority 
populations? And, should testing be required for re-certification? Her 
emphasis is on describing the state-of-the-art, not on prescribing how 
teacher educators should respond. 

Leach and Solomon outline what has happened since 1975 in Georgia 
to tighten and improve certification processes. The Teacher Performance 
Assessment Instruments (TR\I) have been described in a number of 
national publications. And the Georgia plan has set a tone, at least in an 
indirect sense, for much of what is occurring throughout the country 
Many states and individual school districts now ^proach the evaluation 
of new teachers by using systems similar to the TR\I. The prescription of 
competencies and competency indicators is becoming a common model 
for teacher assessment 

Leach and Solomon also touch on the linutations of the TB\I process 
The TR\I instruments appear ti> have more efficacy with new teachers 
than with experienced professionals, which is evidenced in the fact that 
two of the TfiU instruments have never be \n used with experienced 
teachers who are involved in career ladder plans. This comes as no 
surprise to teacher educators who are familiar with the evaluation .ter- 
ature. l*he minimum competency approach, of which the TBM instruments 
are an archetype, is intended to identify the presence or absence of certain 
skills. When applied to veteran or skilled teachers, such assessments are 
superficial. What is needed at more advanced levels is a qualitative 
description of the teacher^ performance and aphenomenological account 
of the teacher^ impact on students. Such assessments are both costly and 
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complex. The reductionism of instrumentation may be right for tyros, but 
it is wrong for veteran teachers working through more artistic aspects of 
the teaching process. 

In Older for the beginning teacher to become effective, guidance and 
assistance is needed from a wide variety of individuals, the most import^t 
of whom is the school administrator The literature of the past decade is 
replete with references to the principal as instructional leader As an 
instructional leader, the principal must be prepared to make instructional 
decisions and to understand how the research literature can be integrated 
into the realities of practice. It is this integration process that Wallace 
describes. 

Whereas Leach and Solomon are concerned with the development 
of new teachers, Wallace addresses procedures for helping practicing 
teachers perform more effectively in the classroom. Providing both a 
review of the relevant literature and a case study of the Pittsburgh City 
Schools, Wallace documents the steps taken in Pittsburgh to enhance 
personnel evaluation policies and teacher instructional expertise. 

The final chapter in this section deals with the issue of quality control 
in teacher education. Since the early 1950s, the standards of NASDTEC 
and NCATE have been used for the approval and accreditation of teacher 
education programs. Behling, in Chapter 10, attempts to document the 
high quality of those persons working in state departments of education 
and to describe how state approval procedures have er*anced teacher 
preparation practices. That the former is true is not surprising, but the 
latter point is a debatable one. To argue, as Behling does, that on-site 
evaluation processes have er*anced the quality of graduates, may be an 
oversimplification. Quality cannot and is not mandated by states or leg- 
islated by policymakers. Quality manifests itself when people are com- 
mitted to an idea, and commitment is evidenced when there is a belief in 
the soundness of practices or processes (or standards) and, concomi- 
tantly, when there is congruence between those practices and the needs 
of the various individual learners. State evaluators may be able to assess 
some dimensions of a program (such as number of library volumes, variety 
of field experiences), but they will seldom, at least given present evalua- 
tion schemes and instrumentation, be able to determine the more intan- 
gible qualities that constitute the heart of teacher education. 

Similar concerns with respect to the question of quality could be 
expressed about the NCATE reviews. Of even greater significance, how- 
ever, is the fact the NCATE ac editation does not appear to achieve one 
of its most important goals: the transfer of teacher certification from one 
state to another (Raths, Zych, and Wojtaszek-Healy, 1985). Despite all of 
the efforts during the middle 1970s of NASDTEC to establish a meaningful 
reciprocity system, it appears that the specialized requirements of indi- 
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vidua! states may preclude the development of a common certification 
process. One significant challenge of the future will certainly be the 
creation of a system of certification that enables the "common" knowledge 
base of the profession to become a foundation for a relatively uniform 
system of certification. 
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Toward A More 
Desirable Profession 



Sharon P Robinson 

National Education Association 



A profession is founded on the assumption that its members know 
what the world is like. Because of this, members of a profession 
come to share a particular view of the world. A profession 
develops its own paradigms — models or patterns — for dealing 
with the problems its practitioners must face. 

Another tenet of **professionograq[)hy" is that a profession tends to 
become rigid with age. This condition is reflected in a dictionary definition 
of professionalism: "extreme competence in an occupation or pursuit 
sometimes marked by absence of originality" Some social scientists have 
observed that for all their apparent vitality and receptivity to new ideas, 
the American professions are enormously conservative. 

One reason for this conservatism may be that a professions estab- 
lished paradigm controls the criteria for choosing the problems with 
which it wiU concern itself. Such a paradigm, therefore, can insulate a 
profession from those socially important problems that cannot be stated 
in terms of the conceptual and instrumental tools the existing professional 
paradigm supplies. 

In fact, a scientific revolution has been described by Thomas S. Kuhn 
in his book. The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Kuhn, 1970), as the 
replacement of one paradigm by another. Examples of this can be seen 
in well-known episodes of scientific development that have been labeled 
revolutions and associated with such names as Copernicus, Newton, and 
Einstein. Each of these important events necessitated the rejection of one 
time-honored scientific theory in favor of another. 

Each event — and according to Kuhn, there have been many of them — 
"produced a consequent shift in the problems available for scientific 
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scrutiny and in the standards by which the profession determined what 
should count as an admissible problem or as a legitimate problem-solu- 
tion" (p. 14). Such changes, says Kuhn, "are the defining characteristics 
of scientific revolutions" (p. 1*^. 

How clearly can this phenomenon be seen in teacher education 
programs, in our professional literature, and in the changing fashions of 
educational research? 

Perh^s we should face up to another set of questions. In modem 
times, has the teaching profession experienced what could be described 
as a revolution in terms of theory and practice? And, if such revolution 
were to occur, would we in the profession recognize it as such? The 
Question might be restated this way: Can the teaching profession reform 
itself? 

If professional self-reformation is possible— a?id / think it is— then 
it must be based on self-understanding and self-examination: a self-exam- 
ination that is clinical, objective, and multidimensional. 

We must learn to see ourselves as others see us. We must also find 
new ways of conceptualizing our mission— using old models as well as 
with new ones. Model theory today tends to merge with mets^hor theory 
to the extent that a metaphor may be seen as a model for changing our 
way of looking at things, of perceiving the world. All of us who teach 
must understand that it is only through metaphors that we can deal with 
the future. 

One useful view of the profession came from Bob Howsam (Howsam, 
1982). He described three closely related but separate functional units 
characteristic of several professions in the area of humaii services: 

1. The institutions that bring together clients and practitioners for 
the performance of professional services, i.e., schools, hospitals, 
courts. 

2. The institutions that make the professional services available, i.e., 
teaching profession, medical profession, legal profession. 

3. The institutions that prepare practitioners and have primaiy 
responsibility for research and development, i.e., colleges of edu- 
cation, law, and medicine. 

In the Howsam model, each of the three institutions has overlapping 
but more or less clear allocations of responsibility. In a series of under- 
statements, Howsam points out that the three sectors of the profession 
"proceed fh)m different assumptions and are far from agreement" (p. 8). 
He tells us— with tongue in cheek, I presume— that ''collaboration and 
mutual trust are not pervasive" (p. 8). 

One value of the Howsam model is that it can serve as a special 
vie wflnder (a prism, if not a kaleidoscope) or device that makes it possible 
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for us to view, from different perspectives within the profession, the 
growing number of recommendations for school reform. 

Howsam also tells us that in his triumvirate of professional loci **the 
status of professional schools largely reflects the status of the profession" 
(p. 9). Within the Howsam triumvirate of schools, teachers, and teacher 
education, we find, in reality, close interrelationships defined by many 
bonds of common concern. More often than not, then, enlightened self- 
interest increasingly indicates mutual support and cooperation among 
these groups. 

It may be for thi^ reason that teachers anticipated the present ground 
swell of educational reform. For example, ten months before the National 
Conunission on Excellence in Education issued its report, the National 
Education Association (NEA) published a detailed blueprint for reform 
of teacher education. In this repor^ {Excellence In Our SchoolSy Tsacher 
Education: An Action Plany 1982) the NEA called for substantial emphasis 
on the liberal arts, a miyor in an academic discipline, and rigorous admis- 
sion and graduation requirements for the professional program. The NEA 
also called for a professional curriculum relevant to the world of teaching 
and learning and for stringent measures of accountability. 

Three generic functions were identified: facilitating learning, man- 
aging the classroom, and making professional decisions. Five **fanulies of 
standards'' were dev^.oped against which professional programs could 
be judged. The NEA has, of course, discussed all of this with AACTE and 
with other groups within the teacher education community. 

The NEA^ proposals for fundamental reform can make a significant 
difference in the quality of schooling. Obviously, we at the NEA feel that 
the teach^ is central to any discussion of quality education. For now, I 
simply want to explain our involvement in, and our commitment to, 
improving teacher education programs. And, incidentally, we are of the 
opinion that teacher education is already getting better, despite the current 
demogn^hics of despair. 

To put it another way: teacher education, in spite of Ms. Feistritzer!s 
(1984) conunents to the contrary, is improving markedly We used to 
complain that we prepared teachers for a world that did not exist Let me 
stiffen that criticism: We are now preparing teachers for a world of profes- 
sional practice that shovJd not exist Teaching and learning conditions 
that exist in schools today do not serve anyone well — taxpayers, legisla- 
tors, school board members, administrators, parents, and especially stu- 
dents. These sad conditions undermine our profession and our entire 
enterprise by thoroughly frustrating productivity and thereby credibility 
None of us esci4)es indictment 



'ive conditions require our inunediate consideration and action. 



Teachers tell us that unless some action is taken on these matters. 



The Conditioiifi of Practice 
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all of the federal and state efforts to reform schooling are doomed to 
failure. 



Teacher Decision-Making 

The first of these teaching and learning conditions, and perhaps the 
most important^ has to do with decision-making. There simply has got to 
be considerably greater autonomy for the faculty of the local school. 
Ernest Boyer ( 1983) tells us that "whatever is wrong with American public 
schools, it cannot be fixed without the help of those teachers already in 
the classroom'' (p. 149). 

Faculty autonomy will be required both as a part of the needed reform 
and, even more important, as an essential characteristic of the "new 
schools"— the schools that will be a result of the coming pedagogical 
renaissance to be brought about by reasonable adaptation of the research 
on effective schools and on effective teaching. 

Sizer (1984) says it best when he points out that some abysmal 
teaching flows— not alwiQrs from poor teachers — but from "the condi- 
tions of work" — giving rise to Horace's Compromise. Reversing this direc- 
tion wiU be difficult, but Sizer also observes that, "As effective teaching 
absolutely requires substantial autonomy, the decentralizing of substantial 
authority to the persons close to the students is essential" (p. 195). 

Evidence on the effectiveness of decentralized schools is consider- 
able. A recent review of the literature (Purkey and Smith, 1982) reports 
that: 

[I ]n attempting to build more effective schools we must abandon our reliance 
on facile solutions and the assumption that fundamental change can be 
brought about from the top down. Instead, a more promising notion rests on 
the conception of schools as functioning social systems with distinctive 
cultures in which the improvement effort is directed toward incremental 
long-term cultural change, (p. 17) 

"Downtown" continues to set goals, but decisions over how teacher/ 
student time is organized, the materials and approaches used, and the 
way staff is deployed must be at the school building level. 

New Work Models 

A second work condition for teachers will involve a new model — a new 
metaphor, if you will— of the school building as a kind of clinic, laboratory, 
R and D Center; a kind of think tank that houses a group of knowledge 
workers; a^ a place where the primary purpose is learning; a place where 
purpose and goals are clearly understood by everyone: students, parents, 
teachers, support staff, as well as administrators; a place where everyone 
has high expectations and respect for students, and where students respect 
themselves and consequently raise their own performance standards. 
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In such an environment, we find a culture based on common purpose, 
self-respect, and caring— some factors that are too often missing in schools 
as they are conducted today. 

In such a building climate, student learning will be characterized by 
masteiy of what is taught— demonstrated grasp of the fundamentals, 
competent use of skills, command over a subject— and not by mere 
passing grades. Masteiy will be the standard of excellence, and schools 
will organize time and provide resources for this purpose. Here, also, the 
student will be seen as an active participant in learning. There will be 
high expectations for student performance; learning, activities will be 
designed to improve student initiative, questioning, and exploration— not 
just the possible recoveiy and giving back of information; and a learning 
environment will emerge that is free of disruptive behavior 

Parents plvy a large role in what students bring to school; they make 
significant contributions to ♦he social and learning climate of their class- 
rooms. Recent survey data indicate that teachers consider the most crucial 
problem facing the pubUc schools to be tocfc of parental support, not lack 
of discipline. A recent Gallup Poll {Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1984) 
indicates that American teachers do not think that today's parents of 
schoolchildren are doing a good job. Only one teacher in five (21 percent) 
gave parents an A or a B for their efforts. A larger percentage of teachers 
(31 percent) gave parents a D or an F for the job tl .ey are doing. 

Finally, and in many ways most important of all, is the matter of 
equity Equity will be served well in this kind of a climate. What does the 
NEA mean by equity? Simply, the NEA defines it as: 

Full learning opportunity far all students— vmed and appropriate learning 
opportunities available for ali individuals to realize their potential, irrespec- 
tive of economic, social, physical, or psychological condition.(Futrell. 1984, 
p. 16) 

Teachers and other FEA members developed this description of schools 
and the conditions that support professional practice. These conditions 
of work would make the profession more desirable to us all. 

Evaluation of Teacher Performance 

A third work condition that requires immediate consideration has to do 
with the evaluation of teacher performance. The NEA!s report on Excel- 
lence In Our Schools adopted in 1984 addresses the issue of evaluating 
professional performance: 

We insist that there be a competent teacher in every classroom and a com- 
petent adn^inistrator in every school. Thare is only one way to achieve this 
goal: Every school district must establish a comprehensive system of per- 
sonnel evtduation. 
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We are tired of excuses from school officials (said the teachers who wrote 
this report). They must start implementing meaningful evaluation programs. 
No tenure law prevents a school district from evaluating teachers and admin- 
istrators. No education association can force— or wants to force— a school 
district to retain an incompetent educator. What teachers want is fair, com- 
petent, and regular evaluation of the jobs they do. For such an evaluation 
system to be effecUve, teachers also want procedural guarantees and due 
process. But no evaluation ^stem can succeed without trained evaluators 
School districts must carefully train all administrators in the evaluation 
system that has been designed for their school staff, (p. 24^ 

Our commitment to that recommendation is supported by a substan- 
tial NEA investment in a comprehensive study of evaluation ^sterns. This 
wUl be of interest to policymakers and the profession in their search for 
acceptable ^stems. 

The NEA is interested in such questions as peer review, administra- 
tors' in-class observation, simulation, and so on. Suggestions from teach- 
ers and administrators are most welcome. At the same time, we are 
interested in looking at established and functioning standards for sue- 
cessful personnel evaluation programs. 

In a recent—and unreleased— NEA teacher opinion survey, 92 per- 
cent of the respondents reported that the design of a teacher evaluation 
^stem should be a joint effort with teachers and administrators working 
together. 

Eighty-two percent of the NEA members report that they are evalu- 
ated annually. That is the good news. The bad news is that more than 50 
percent suggest that the evaluation process and outcome have nothing to 
do with their teaching. The administrator comes in and completes a 
checklist, but there is no relationship between what is on that checklist 
and what that administrator says either then or at the follow-up confer- 
ence about what is to be done. Too often evaluation is simply a threatening 
administrative requirement. If we wish to make the profession more 
desirable, evaluation must be a part of an ongoing responsibUity and 
commitment to professional growth. 

Instructional Leadership 

A fourth work condition can best be described as the role of the principal 
as a leader, one who sets the pedagogical climate control for the school. 
Clearly, this condition will make a more desirable profession. 

In this area everything is not as it could be. In the NEA^ recent survey, 
34 percent of the teachers indicated that their principal "does not exert 
strong administrative leadership^* (Unpublished). In the July, 1984 Gallup 
Poll of teachers, 54 percent of teachers grade administrators as a C, D, or 
F— 10 percent give them aii A. 
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In this same NEA survey, 29 percent of the teachers polled were 
dissatisfied with the support they received from their principal, and 34 
percent indicated that, in their sdiool, '^professional relationsh^)s between 
teachers and administrators did not indicate mutual respect" (Unpub- 
lished). 

Another unreleased study, and in my view an important one, indicates 
that teachers in Los angeles have one tl ^ig in their minds when they are 
told or asked to transfer to another school: the safety of the new environ- 
ment They also are concerned about the children who are there and the 
kind of satisfaction that one gets from the relationships with youngsters 
who like to go to school. A deciding fieictor in light of these concerns is 
the quality of the principalship; they will follow a good principal anywhere. 

Put only 25 percent of the principals in Los Angeles were followed. 
According to the teachers, 75 percent of the principals in Los Angeles are 
incompetent Commissioned by the United Teachers of Los Angeles, the 
study grew from a desire on the part of the union (UTLA) to document 
the conditions of schools in which their members teach, to survey teacher 
perceptions with regard to reassignment to another school, and to assess 
the range of acceptable conditions for transferring to another school. All 
of us must look for wsys in which we can work together for stronger 
leadership and management at the building level. 

Salary Benefits 

Finally, my fifth work condition has to do with salary, the fiscal environ- 
ment in which teachers must work. 

Without getting into a statistical thicket, some numbers will illustrate 
the dimensions of this "condition." In 1984, the average beginning salaiy 
for teachers was $14,500. For comparison, construction workers begin at 
$23,126; librarians at $19,344; laboratory technicians at $17,761; accoun- 
tants at $20,484; bus drivers (in Washington, DC) at $22,906. 
The figure for the beginning salary for teachers— let me say it one more 
time — was $14,500. 

For teachers with experience this figure does go up. In fact, the 
average classroom teacher salaiy for 1983-84 was $22,019. But that figure 
is stiU lower than beginning salaries for bus drivers and construction 
workers. 

In order to attract and retain the best teachers, salaries for teachers 
must be commensurate with those of comparable professions — NEA pol- 
icy calls for a starting salary for teachers of no less than $24,o00 with 
raises equivalent to those in comparable professions. If we want funda- 
mental reform in the schools, we must begin by raising teacher salaries 
across the board. 
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THE RHETORIC OF REFORM 



In 1983 the condition of education was couched in an aquatic metaphor: 
It was described as a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very 
future as a nation and a people. 

Over the past year this bit of well-worn oceanic hyperbole has become 
symbolic of an uiiprecedented interest in the improvement of American 
education. What began as a rather fluid federal report has now trickled 
down to where it can be felt, if not always absorbed, by every school 
board member in the land. 

Today we are embarked on what might be called a second wave of 
reports and reconunendations to improve schools. We now have reports 
on the reports and reports on what to do about the reports. Nearly 300 
second-generation reports have been developed at the state level. 

Information about educational reform has become a crowing industiy 
both inside and outside the education community. Much of this informa- 
tion, especially the second-generation reports, is redundant, misleading, 
and even wrong. But, by and large, it does serve to increase public aware- 
ness and news media exposure of a number of very serious and interre- 
lated problems now facing the nation. Public awareness and news media 
exposure, of course, are the stuff from which images are made, and it 
seems to me that with all of this attention to education, there is a great 
opportunity for all of us to improve the public image of the teacher. 

Such a high degree of popular interest, of course, can be a healthy 
sign. But public interest can also be a popularity contest. Like Nielsen 
ral i^AT^y pop songs, best-selling books, and Michael Jac^kson gloves, such 
measurements often reflect little more than effective media manipulation. 
Certainly, this kind of data is seldom the stuff on which policy decisions 
can be based — decisions, for example, concerning directions for scientific 
research, foreign policy development, or clear goals of education. 

We may already have reached a noint where our educational policy 
is being set by commercial television networks. Recently, for example, 
ABC News gave us a three-hour report on education. During this Tuesday 
evening prime-time program, we were told that "public schools must solve 
the latchkey problem." 

I hesitate to belabor this example, but I would like to call atuution 
to (and panq[)hrase) something Bob Cole (editor of Ktippan) said recently: 
Most institutions can't replace the functions of families. Teaching the 
basics ib one thing; bringing up a child is entirely different. We have eveiy 
right to demand that schools teach — and teach veiy well indeed. For the 
rest, we must look to ourselves. 

To what degree are the news media directly influencing the devel- 
opment of educational policy today? At a time when all of are awash 
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in a sea of electronic images; at a time when our elections are won or lost 
on the candidate's ability as a television performer, it may be that we 
would do well to give more attention to some of the emerging relationships 
between television and education. It is possible to be a television literate? 
For that matter, is it possible to be a television illiterate? 

The relationship between teaching conditions and the mass media of 
electronic communications strikes me as a rich area for image building 
and for research on image building. Clearly the conditions under which 
classroom teachers must work are, to an important degree, related to, 
and influenced by, the image of teachers and teaching that is to be found 
in the mind's eye of f he public. Further, it seems obvious that any increase 
in public respect for teachers and the teaching profession will depend on 
the public view, and an understanding of what teachers do. After all, 
respect is the most important psychic reward for teachers. And today in 
our land, respect is shi^d by the media of communication. 

How accurately do these media report on the development of national 
policy? Or, for that matter, how difficult is it for the public to get accurate 
and balanced reports on education ^n a particular community? What are 
the effects of covering school board meetings on radio, television, or 
cable? 

When teachers are pictured on TV (either as dramatic or as docu- 
mentaxy characters), what communify values are attached to these images? 
There has, of course, been important work done on some of these ques- 
tions, but much of this type of research is not veiy popular just now, 
particulp^'ly in the realm of educational research. To the degree that 
schools uf education can influence or control the directions taken by 
education research, more emphasis on some of these "image-media" prob- 
lems may have a profound influence on making teaching a more desirable 
profession. 

One difficulty with the public's image of schooling is the fact that 
most adults have spent many /ears in schools as students. As time goes 
by these adult images become brittle and increasingly difficult to change. 
Meanwhile, in the real day-to-day world of schools and children, the rate 
of change accelerates — the kids are different; the teachers are different; 
everything is veiy different. But the public's image of the schools tends 
to be fixed on a time past. 



'erhaps the research that supports rl e practice of a profession can 



X be viewed as a kind of measure of the intellectual health of that 
profession. One might even say that its research is the mirror of a profes- 
sion. With this in mind, let me say how pleased I am to see such books as 
Sara Lawrence Lightfoot's The Good High School: Practice oj '^haracter 
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and Culture (1983) and Ted Sizer's Horace's Compromise (1984). Both 
books report a kind of research that is unusual in the annuals of educa- 
tional research, representing as th^ do a kind of ethnogr£q>hic, humanistic 
view of the teaching process. There are some rare early examples of this. 
Phil Jackson's book Life in Classrooms comes to mind. 

Such research reports as these are elegant indications that research 
on the process of education may at long last be divorcing itself from the 
sterile scientism of psychometrics. The "new" research such as that 
conducted by Ughtfoot and Sizer will make all of us in the profession 
stand a little taller. 

Another research area we seem to neglect at our own peril is com- 
parative education. Here we are, living in a global village with more than 
20 other high technology societies — each of them with comparable sys- 
tems of free public schools; each of them with organized teaching profes- 
sions; each of them with comparable cultural problems. It seems that 
when we ignore comparative education, we condemn ourselves to rein- 
venting the wheel. And in the process, we do not make teaching as 
desirable a profession as it might otherwise be. 

Finally, I would suggest Hiat we watch our language. Of course, a 
specialized vocabulaiy is one characteristic of a profession. Jargon is 
something else. Many teachers I know would find this a more desirable 
profession if they were not subjected to the less-than-good English usage 
that characterizes an embarrassing amount of the education literature. 

One is reminded of the comically fallacious ^Uogism that runs some- 
thing like this: Profound reasoning is difficult to understand; this loork 
is difficult to understand: ther^orCy this work is profound. 

As a profession, we should clean up our language. If we are more 
easily understood, we will enhance our image and public confidence in 
the enterprise of education. 

We, as educators, have a big job ahead of us. A rational base is not 
enough. In fact, it is only a beginning. Education has become political, 
more so than ever before. At the same time, education has never before 
been as necessary for a successful adult life. These facts account for the 
number of educational reform proposals and for the high public interest 
in education today 
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Testing Teachers for 
Certification and 
Recertification 



Eva C. Galambos 



Edvmticmal Researcher 



I he spate of activity on certification and recertification testing of 
teachers has occurred primarily in the South. In 1981, when Dean 
Sandefiir conducted his first survey of teacher competency test- 



ing, he found that 16 states used or planned to use tests as part 
of their certification process, and of these, 11 were in the region encom- 
passed by the Southern Regional Education Board (Sandefur, 1981). 

Several reasons may account for the emphasis on teacher testing in 
the South. First, perhaps the need to safeguard against teachers who lack 
the most basic of the academic skills was greater in the South than in the 
rest of the nation. Although the Southern states are making headway in 
closing the g^ on academic achievement measures, such as SAT scores, 
the gap still exists as a result of previous short-comings in the educational 
system and income differentials. Second, the movement to test for high 
school graduation began in the South and set the stage for testing teachers. 
Third, there is a histoiy of regional cooperation in the South, spurred by 
the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB). Therefore, when in 1981 
the SREB Task Force for Higher Education and the Schools recommended 
in The Need for Quality (see SREB, 1981) that teacher applicants be 
tested for minimum academic achievement levels before certification, the 
Southern states moved almost in unison to enact statewide mandates 
toward this objective. The two states that have enacted legislation requir- 
ing tests for recertification purposes are also in the Southern Re^on: 
Arkansas and Texas. SREB has had no policy on testing for recertification. 

Since 1981, teacher testing has spread n^idly among the other regions 
of the United States, so that by latest count, well over half of the states 
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are now committed to using tests for teacher certification. An additional 
13 states are considering such action. When you analyze the geographic 
distribution of "testing" states, each region in the country is represented, 
although New England and Upper Plains have shown the least movement 
in this direction. 



Do Certification Tests Affect the Quality of Hired Teachers? 

The rationale for testing prospective teachers is based on the assumption 
that one cannot teach what one does not know. While knowing something 
does not guarantee an ability to transmit knowledge to students, it is a 
necessaiy, if not sufficient, qualification for teaching. This assumption has 
been accepted as self-evident by legislators, who, in many states, were 
the instigators of teacher testing. Several beliefs contributed to the emer- 
gence of the assertion that teachers ought to be tested for academic 
knowledge, either in basic skiUs or in the subject areas to be taught. In 
particular, the popular press's publicized samples of grossly misspelled 
teachers' notes, the declining SAT scores of prospective teachers, and the 
general disenchantment with the academic preparation of college grad- 
uates helped bring about the decision that some applicants had to be 
weeded out of the teacher corps. 

While legislators, as interpreters of public perceptions, do not nec- 
essarily employ research data to draw up legislation, one notable research 
study does lend credence to the notion that what a teacher knows has an 
influence on student learning gaiiis. Coleman, in his monumental report 
of 1966, Equality ofEducatimal Opportunity (Coleman, 1966, p. 26), 
found that most of the differences in student achievement outcomes are 
accounted for by socio-economic differences among children. But the 
verbal ability of teachers, as measured by vocabulary testing, was an 
important variable in esqplaining diflferential learning outcomes, once socio- 
economic variables were standardized. Indeed, the teachers' verbal ability, 
as measured by tests, was the single most important characteristic of 
teachers in explaining student outcomes variation. At the least, this sug- 
gests that testing prospective teachers on their knowledge and use of 
English is likely to contribute to the improvement of student learning. 

Research studies seeking a Unk between NTE scores and teacher 
performance in the classroom have generally resulted in low correlations, 
both negative and positive (Comett, 1982). One £actor that has not recehred 
a great deal of attention is how teachers feel about competency tests for 
certification purposes. The teacher organizations vaiy in their postures 
on the subject AFT has not objected to the tests, while the NEA has come 
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around reluctantly to condoning them. What is more important, perhaps, 
is how individual teachers feel about competency tests. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Survey, The American Tedcher, conducted in 1984 by Louis 
Harris polling associates, found that 82 percent of the teachers felt strongly 
positive oc somewhat posithre about requiring teachers to take compe- 
tency tests before certification (American Teacher, 1984). 

What Cat-Off Scores Should Be Established? 

The cut-off scores for passage of a teacher certification test, whether on 
a test developed for one state, or on a nationally-normed test, are set by 
the individual states. The level at which cut-off scores are set usually 
depends on several factors: the minimum level of knowledge considered 
necessary by the panel of individuals chosen to reconunend cut-off scores, 
the number of individuals who pass tests in pilot attempts, and the teacher 
supply and demand factors in a state. Thus, cut-off scores for a teaching 
field in which there is a scarcity of applicants are sometimes set at a lower 
level. 

The minimal level at which cut-off scores are set is illustrated in two 
Southern states. For elementaiy education, the Louisiana and Mississippi 
subject area cut-ofGs fall at the 27th and 13th percentiles respectively on 
the 1983 NTE national norms. On the Communication Skills test of the 
Core Bailoiy, cut-off scores fall at the 15th and lOth percentiles for Loui- 
siana and Mississippi respectively. These cut-off scores are no guarantee 
of "quality,'' but rather they suggest a minimal performance level. 

On state-developed tests, the cut-off score is sometimes also low. In 
Florida, the cut-off scores on the state-developed basic skills tests are set 
at 70% correct answers for mathematics, 86% for reading, and 57% for 
classroom management portions n^)ectively. These cut-ofEs represent raised 
levels established in 1983 following a good deal of newspaper publicity 
indicating that the test was too ea^. Indeed, one private school had 
administered the test to 6th graders, and the students scored 70 to 100 
percent correct on sample questions. 

Testiiig at Ceitiflcation— Too Late? 

The SREB Task Force for Higher Education and the Schools (sec SREB, 
1981) recognized that "it is more fair to aspiring teach^ to discover early 
in their training whether they need remedial work or if they are not suited 
to the profession than it is to eliminate them after an investment of four 
years" (p. 5). Thus, the Task Force recommended testing for admission 
into teacher education programs. 

At present, at least 20 states mandate minimum scores on an objective 
test for admission into teacher education programs. Some states use SAT 
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or ACT scores, while others have adopted the pre-professional skills test 
developed by the Educational Testing Service. 

Correlations between the scores on the admissions tests and the 
subsequent teacher certification tests are quite high. For example, a study 
in North Carolina for SAT and NTE performance for 3,344 graduates of 
the University of North Carolina shows a very high relationship between 
SAT scores and the percentage of students passing the NTE Commons. 
With performance at or above a 900 combined SAT score, the passage 
rate on the Conunons (then set at 529) ran from 94 percent to 100 percent. 
It dropped to 75 percent for SAT's in the 800's, and to 35 percent for SAT's 
in the 700's (Liaison Conmiittee, 1981). 

In Florida, where the College Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) is 
now required for completion of an associate level degree or for admission 
to upper division status in a state university, the idea has been raised that 
the statels teacher certification test may become redundant. Students who 
have passed the CLAST will know more than is required for the minimum 
score on the Florida Teachers Certification test. 

The current minimum SAT score required in some states for admis- 
sion into teacher education colleges (often set around the 835 level) may 
indicate that the minimum teacher certification test scores will need to 
be raised, or the latter will be redundant in terms of performance dem- 
onstrated on admission test scores. Indeed, failures on teacher certifica- 
tion tests may be a function of low admission standards into teacher 
education programs, which in many cases are being corrected because of 
state mandated changes. This would indicate that teacher certification 
tests may become less important in the future as higher admission stan- 
dards take hold and produce a higher CcJiber of teacher applicants. 

There has been a great deal of emphasis on tightening the curriculum 
in the high schools, which, one would hope, will eventually improve the 
caliber of students entering teacher education programs. There is an equal 
need to focus on the college curriculum, which has become diluted. SREB 
has examined the transcripts of 6,500 college graduates of msyor univer- 
sities in the region. Half of these graduates are education msyors and the 
other half are arts and science graduates. Each of the courses on the 
transcript is being coded to produce profiles of the kinds of general 
education, suty ect area, and pedagogy courses taken by college graduates. 
The investigation demonstrates the need to tighten tlie core curriculum 
for college students, including, of course, education mayors (See Galam- 
bos, 1985). 

State-Developad Tests or NationaUy-Normed Tests: Which is 
Preferable? 

Of the states now using or planning to use teacher certification tests, most 
use a nationally-normed test and less than a dozen use a test developed 
specifically for that state. 
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The use of nationally-normed tests enables states to evaluate the 
performance of teacher applicants against national standards. In the cur- 
rent educational reform climate, with the attention that is focused on 
comparing student achievement scores between states, there is a similar 
emphasis on using a national standard against which state performance 
on teacher tests can be assessed. 

The development of customized state tests usually results fix>m the 
desire to make the tests as acceptable as possible to teachers within a 
state. Designing test items against objectives that are developed by teach- 
ers within a state is a means of "selling" the test on the basis that it 
represents the curriculum established for that state. Yet, there are some 
misconceptions associated with this philosophy First, it is questionable 
whether the curriculum in certain basic subjects such as English and 
mathematics is really different from state to state. Because more and 
more students are to be tested on nationally-normed tests, as governors 
and other public officials seek comparisons on how state educational 
reforms are taking hold, there is less reason to believe that the curriculum 
^vill vary from state to state. Second, even where a state contracts with a 
test development firm for a rustomize'* *est, that firm usually has a bank 
of test items that it uses for all its clients; hence, even a customized test 
represents a melange of nationally used items. 

From the perspective of applicants for teaching positions in states 
other than the one in which they were certified, the use of nationally- 
normed tests presents decided advantages. A teacher who has an accept- 
able NTE score in one state can use that score when moving to a different 
state that also uses the NTE. But if that teacher moves to a state that uses 
a customized test, another examination must be taken. This is expensive 
to teachers, who usually must pay for the test administration. A case in 
point is Florida, which uses its own test of basic skills and professional 
education. Although the state imports more than half of its teachers, it 
has not developed a crosswalk between results on its own test and NTE 
scores. Neither does it recognize a given NTE score in lieu of its own test 
score. 

The Southern Governors' Association in 1983 passed a resolution 
urging states to develop reciprocity agreements that would enable teach- 
ers who have taken a test in one state to use the score on that test instead 
of being required to take another test. However, states have not moved 
to implemc U this recommendation. The Southen^ Regional Education 
Board and the Southeastern Educational Improve Aent Council have both 
worked with state certification officials to iin such action. But states 
have not moved on this recommendation. 

For some subject areas where few t /x^hers are tested, there are no 
NTE tests. For example, there is P'^ *t fur tea'^hers of the German 
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language. This caused South Carolina, which uses the NTE, to develop 
additional tests at considerable expense for the areas in which there are 
no tests. Such efforts are not productive if a cut-off score is to be based 
on the curve of teachers' performance, because too few individuals are 
taking the test to produce a curve. 

States that have developed their own tests are faced with the expense 
of developing new versions of the tests as the years go by. This has led to 
some interest on the part of certification and testing officials to develop 
a bank of test items for various subject areas, or at least for those subjects 
that have few test applicants. Then, states could dip into the test bank, as 
well as drawing upon the objectives represented by the test items, in order 
to create new versions of the test at lower expense. 

How Does Testing Affect Minorities? 

The single most important issue regarding teacher certification tests involves 
the high failure rates among minority candidates. Statistics on these 
results have been published throughout the countiy In state after state, 
the results show failure rates among black candulates as high as two- 
thirds, while white applicants fail at a much lower rate. Minority failure 
rates are no lower in states that have designed their own tests (Arizona 
and Georgia are examples) than in states that use the NTE or another 
nationally-normed test. Failure rates for Hispanics are also higher than 
for white ^plicants. However, in Florida at the latest administration of 
the state-developed test, the failure rate for almost half of the Hispanic 
candidates was lower than for Blacks. In Arizona, on the other hand, the 
failure rate for Hispanics exceeded the rate for Blacks. 

There is no doubt that if such failure rates continue, minority repre- 
sentation in the teaching force will decline. In 1980, 12.5 percent of the 
teaching force was minority (8.6 percent black), whereas 26.7 percent of 
student enrollments were minority. The percentage of minority teachers 
remained steady from the early 1970s through 1980. 

The percentage of minority children in the nation's schools is rising, 
at the same time that minority representation among teachers is threat- 
ened. The decline in enrollment for teacher education in recent years 
among the predominantly Black colleges of education is double that of 
other member institutions in the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE, 1983). While the fear of failing tests may 
account for some of the Black decline, a more potent factor is probably 
the growth of employment opportunities for Blacks. The impact of affir- 
mative action programs in recent years may have had a greater impact 
on luring prospective teacher education majors into other more lucrative 



fields. 
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What will have the greater negative impact on children in the schools — 
the lack of role models on minority children if Black representation among 
teach^^ declines, or the possibility that teachers with less than the min- 
imum qualifications will teach in the nation's schools? William Raspberry, 
8 Black education writer for the Washington Post, comments on this 
dilemma: 

I assume the tests are culturally biased. But if they are biased in favor of the 
culture in which our children will have to operate, is that unreasonable? I 
assume that one of the reasons minority im)plicants fare worse on the tests 
than whites is that they themselves are the victims of inferior schooling. But 
is that any reason to perpetuate the disadvantage by putting victims in charge 
of the classrooms? ... We can have well-educated children or ignorant teach- 
ers. We cannot have both. (Raspbeny, 1983, p. 20) 

Perhaps there are some glinuners of hope that y* ould indicate emerg- 
ing solutions to the dilemma. Current passage rates on teacher certifica- 
tion tests do not yet reflect the tightened academic standards in the 
nation's public schools. As these take hold, there is the hope that basic 
skills, which fundamentally account for the failure rates on teacher cer- 
tification tests, will improve. Indeed, the trend on SAT score differentials 
between Blacks and whites fi'om 1976 through 1983 shows a narrowing 
of the gap. Predominantly Black institutions whose graduates have had 
high failure rates on teacher certification tests are moving to improve 
their academic programs, to expose students to test-taking, and to sharpen 
the students' abilities to use reasoning skills. Indeed, the Southern Regional 
Education Board and the Educational Testing Service coop^ted during 
1983 in an effort toward these objectives with a number of predonunantly 
Black colleges. It is too early to know whether these efforts will have 
miyor benefits. 

There is one piece of evidence about minority performance on teacher 
certification tests that has not received much attention. Ayres (1982) 
analyzed the performance on the NTE Commons section of 3^34 students 
by race, and by SAT scores. The students were graduates of 15 senior 
public colleges and universities in North Carolina, of which ten are pre- 
dominantly white and five are predominantly Black. He found that once 
SAT scores were controlled. Blacks attending predominantly white insti- 
tutions scored an average of 25 points higher on the NTE Commons than 
Blacks in predominantly Black institutions. Although only 19 whites attended 
the predominantly Black colleges, once their SATs were controlled, they 
scored 37 points lower on the NTE Commons than whites in predomi- 
nantly white institutions. 

These results indicate that efforts to tighten the acadenuc program 
in the predominantly Black colleges do have the potential of raising scores 
on the NTE. Obviously, there is an urgent need to pursue such a policy 
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Testing for Receitification: Is It Appropriate? 

Three states have passed legislation requiring certified teachers and 
administrators to take tests in order to re main certified: Arkansas, Georgia 
and, Texas. In Arkansas, the test is to be administered for the first time 
in the spring of 1985, and will be a basic skills test A testing firm has been 
employed to construct the test, after the Education Testing Service declined 
the use of the NTE for recertification purposes. Arkansas-certified per- 
sonnel will be required to pass the test on functional academic skills 
(including, but not limited to, reading, writing, and mathematics) within 
two years, and they also must take a nationally recognized test in the 
subject area in which they teach, the latter being replaceable by successful 
completion of six semester hours in content courses applicable to the 
teaching field. Successful passage of the NTE for initial certification sat- 
isfies the requirements of this law. 

In Texas, legislation for the testing of certified personnel passed in 
the spring of 1984. The law specifies that for secondary teachers, the 
examinations to be chosen by the State Board of Education shall cover 
the subject area in which the teacher is certified. Teachers and adminis- 
trators are to be involved in the development of the examinations, and 
the test is to be passed before June 30, 1986. A teacher may teach under 
an emergency certificate for only one school year if the test is not passed. 

It is, of course, too early to determine the effects of these new laws. 
It may be assumed that these laws will be tested in the courts, just as the 
initial teacher certification test laws were challenged. The latter have 
survived challenges, but the legal precedent for testing for entrance into 
a profession, in view of the ubiquitous licensing laws, is probably stronger 
than is the precedent for testing once individuals have been employed. 
At that stage, the question of vested interests in one's job will be invoked 
against the public's right to safeguard standards in its schools. 

There is one more juncture at which teachers may be tested in the 
future. In many of the proposals for master teacher plans, or for career 
ladders, the test has been suggested at some stage in the ladder In 
Tennessee, for example, the entrance into the career ladder sequence 
commenced in the summer of 1984 with administration of a subject area 
test for all applicants. 

In Florida, subject area tests are required as part of the career ladder 
system. The University of South Florida is to develop the required subject 
area tests. (The State Department of Education chose not to validate the 
National Teacher Examinations for most teaching fields.) 

The concept of passing mother test for a higher level of qualification 
in a profession does have precedent in other professions. The Certified 
Public Accountantls test and the specialty board tests in medical fields 
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are examples. They constitute more advanced levels of achievement than 
are required for initial entrance into a profession. 

CONCLUSION 

In evaluating the whole movement of testing teachers, it is important 
to remember that we are in the midst of a tremendous wave of demand 
for accountability This has developed because of the general public disen- 
chantment with the effectiveness of both public and higher education. 
When the day comes that high school graduates have mastered basic skills 
(and a modicum of other core subjects) and when college graduates 
demonstrate the ability to think critical^ and write cogently then the 
public denutnd for tests and accountability will diminish. Until then, 
testing at all levels will be considered necessary. 
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The concern for quality public education has been an on-going 
topic for the news media. During the last year, several national 
reports on public education challenged the quality of educational 
opportunities being provided children. A Nation At Risk, pre- 
pared for the VS. Department of Education, The Education Conunission 
of the States* report, Action for Excdlence, as well as Making the Grade, 
a report from the Twentieth Centuiy Fund's Task Force on Elementaiy 
and Secondaiy Education Policy, all have expressed concern for the qual- 
ity of public education. Falling SAT scores and other measures of student 
achievement have added to the increasing concern of parents, business- 
persons, legislators, and educators. With tlie media's negative focus on 
public education and the public's increasing concern for quality, it is 
important that clear indications of progress, commitment, and success be 
made by those involved in pubUc education. 

Clearly, formal training alone does not produce a competent, capable 
worker To promise quality and ensure at least minimum competence, 
most trades and professions require some form of Ucensure based on a 
test of competence. This is true of physicians, lawyers, plumbers, cos- 
metologists, and many other trades or professions. However, this has not 
been true for teachers. The responsibility for determining the competence 
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of teachers has been one that education associations and agencies have 
been reluctant to assume. The responsibility to ensure minimal compe- 
tence ultimately falls to the licensing agency As in most other states, the 
licensing agency in Georgia is the State Board of Education. 



Kecognizing the need to provide assurance of minimal competency 
for licensure, the Georgia Board of Education (through the Georgia 
Department of Education) in the late sixties began developmental efforts 
in competency-based teacher education and performance-based teacher 
certification. This direction for the department first emerged in the needs 
assessments conducted in Georgia begiiming in 1968. In 1972, the state 
superintendent of schools aimounced Uiat one of the 23 missions for the 
department of education was to certify personnel on the basis of dem- 
onstrated competency 

In 1975, an advisory group to the state board, the Teacher Education 
CouncU, recomiTiended that the State Board of Education adopt policies 
providing that issuance of the initial teaching certificate be based on two 
criteria: a satisfactoiy score on a knowledge test external to the prepa- 
ration process and completion of an approved teacher education prograra. 
The councU further reconmiended that the renewable certificate be based 
on demonstrated performance and not merely on experience and/or a 
master's degree. The councU proposed that these policies become effec- 
tive on September 1, 1978. The State Board of Education accepted the 
recommendations and adopted the appropriate policies. 

The Georgia Teacher Certification Tests were developed and vali- 
dated to be job-related and to reflect the minimum content knowledge 
that is necessary to teach in each certification area in Georgia classrooms. 
The objectives and content of the examinations, as well as the minimum 
cut-off scores, were determined by committees of outstanding Georgia 
educators in the respective certification fields. The items that measure 
the objectives were reviewed by the committees for item/objective con- 
tent match, content accuracy, lack of bias, and minimal competency. A 
job analysis was conducted throughout the state to determine the relative 
importance of each objective and the amount of time spent in teaching it 
to prospective teachers. 

The certification examinations are job-related to the public schools 
of Georgia. They are designed not as a summative evaluation of an appli- 
cant's college preparation, but rather they are a test of grade-level subject 
matter that a teacher would be expected to know 'n order to be minimally 
competent to teach. The items on the examination are relevant to the 
subject matter that is to be taught. Through a request for proposal (RFP), 
Natioi;<il Evaluation Systems, Inc., was selected to receive a state-funded 
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contract in 1975 to develop the tests. They were asked to work with a 
Georgia ad hoc committee of public school and college teachers in each 
of the teaching field areas. 

Through another RFP, the University of Georgia began a state funded 
contract in 1976 to develop the components for the state-designed system 
of assessing teaching competency on the job. More than 4,000 teachers, 
administrators, and college professors were involved in identifying an 
initial set of 20 competencies as generic and essential for all subgroups 
(i.e., across grade levels, teaching fields, and job settings). This set of 20 
competencies was the basis for the development of instruments to guide 
the assessment of teaching behaviors. 



'he Tsacher Performance Assessment Instruments (TPAI)y com- 



X posed of the Teaching Plans and Materials Instrument, the Classroom 
Procedures Instrument, the Interpersonal Skills Instrument, the Profes- 
sional Standards Instrument, and the Student Perceptions instrument, 
were field tested across the state fi-om . le fall of 1977 through the spring 
of 1980. These field-test efforts involved training teachers and administra- 
tors to use the instruments in their assessment of student and beginn 
teachers. The results of these field tests, plus feedback fi-omteachet"* ; 
were assessed, fi^om teachers and administrators using the instruiuxjnts, 
and fi*om various reliability and validity studies, reduced the number of 
competencies addressed by the TPAI to 16, with 14 identified to be required 
for certification. 

Selected competencies currently assessed are that the teacher: 

L Plans instruction to achieve selected objectives. 
II. Organizes instruction to take into account individual diffe 

ences among leam^^ rs. 
Ill Obtains and uses information about the needs and progress of 

individual learners. 
IV. Obtains and uses information about the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion to revise it when necessary 
Y Communicates with learners. 

VI. Demonstrates a repertoire of teaching methods. 

VII. Reinforces and encourages learner involvement in instruction. 

VIII. Demcastrates an understanding of the school subject being 
taught. 

IX. Organizes time, space, materials, and equipment for instruction. 

X. Demonstrates enthusiasm for teaching and learning and the 
subject being taught. 

XI. Helps learners develop positive self-concepts. 
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XIL Manages classroom interactions. 



Each competency is defined by two to five performance indicators. 
For example, for Competency VII, "Communicates with learners," the 
indicators are that the teacher: 

• Gives directions and explanations related to lesson content. 

• Clarifies directions and explanations when learners misunderstand 
lesson content. 

• Uses responses and questions from learners in teaching. 

• Provides feedback to learners throughout the lesson. 

Each indicator is scored on a five-point scale, with descriptions for 
all scale values. For example, for Indicator 7, "Provides feedback to 
leaniers throughout the le ^n/* the scale of descriptors is as follows. 

1. Accepts learners' comments or jwformance without feedback 
about their adequacy 

2. Responds to negative aspects of student work, but few conunents 
are made about positive aspects. 

3. Informs students of the adequacy of their performance. Few errors 
pass by without being addressed. 

4. Helps learners evaluate the adequacy of their performance. 

5. In addition to 4, teacher probes for the source of misunderstand- 
ings that arise. 



he Georgia Teachers Certification Tests (TCT), implemented in 1978, 



X are used to determine whether prospective teachers possess essen- 
tial knowledge in their respective teaching fields. Twenty-eight tests cov- 
ering 48 certification fields have been developed. They are administered 
three times each year at five sites over the state. A registration fee of $35, 
which accompanies the registration form, is sent directly to the testing 
contractor. Registration bulletins, copies of test objectives, and study 
guides for the various tests are widely available. 

Prospective teachers are encouraged to take the TCT during the 
senior year of their college or university teacher education program. At 
the request of an employing superintendent, an initial one-year certificate 
can be issued even though an applicant has not posted a passing score 
on the appropriate TCT This is primarily an escape valve for teachers 
coming into Georgia at the last minute and who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to take the TCT Those who have not passed the test within the 
one-year validity period are not issued another certificate. 

With the development of the Teacher Certification Tests and the on- 
the-job assessment employing the Teacher Performance Assessment 
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Instruments, the state was set to implement Performance-Based Certifi- 
cation. Test and assessment requirements applied to teachers completing 
preparation after May 1, 1980. The performance-based components 
addressed two primaiy objectives. 

1. To ensure that teachers can demonstrate minimum competency 
relative to subject knowledge and minimum performance in an 
on-the-job setting. 

2. To extend preparation into the initial years of employment. 

The Georgia University System Board of Regents in 1983 strength- 
ened the preservice phzse of the state's teacher education program by 
adopting a policy of placing on probation those public college teacher 
preparation programs whose students fall below a 70 passing rate on the 
TCT Response from the colleges has been positive; many have restruc- 
tured their curricula and are paying more attention to student results. 
The probationaiy institutions are required to submit a remediation plan. 



he on-the-job assessment focuses on the teacher's capabilities to 



A. organize, plan, and implement instruction and to manage the class- 
room and establish positive interpersonal relationships with students. 
The assessment is coordinated by a folly state-funded, statewide network 
of 17 regional assessment centers. The centers are staffed with profes- 
sional educators, most of whom have come directly from classroom 
teaching. Their responsibilities include the following. 

1. To provide teachers with an orientation to the assessment process 
prior to the actual assessment. 

2. To coordinate the actual assessment process by scheduling, select- 
ing team members, assessing teachers, and compiling and pro- 
cessing assessment data. 

3. To provide feedback to teachers through an interpretation of 
assessment results and deliveiy of a performance profile. 

On-the-job assessment is a requirement for all teachers who enter 
the profession. The teacher is provided three years or six assessment 
opportunities to demonstrate proficiency on all 14 competencies neces- 
sary to convert to the renewable Performance-based Teaching (PBT) 
certificate. Individuals who receive the PBT within the first two years 
receive extra step(s) on the state salaiy schedule. This advancement 
policy makes Georgia the first state in the U,S. to award performance- 
based compensation. 

The state has a provision that wiU allow a teacher to waive an 
assessment opportunity. If for a specific reason a teacher wishes to forgo 
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an assessment opportur ity, the teacher contacts the area Regional Assess- 
ment Center and files a request. While there are six opportunties offered 
to each teacher, the waiver of an assessment opportunity will result in 
the permanent loss of ^Jiat scheduled assessment opportunity as well as 
loss of the privilege to :ombine results of any assessment conducted prior 
to the signing of the waiver. The department does not advise waiving an 
opportunity for an assessment, but it is permitted and a wise choice under 
some circumstances. A few teachers who are sure that they will be leaving 
the state or the profession elect to forgo the assessment, and they have 
that right 

Each of the assessment instruments is scored independently by a 
three-member team selected by the regional assessment center and com- 
posed of an adniinistrator and a peer, both from the local school system, 
and an external data collector from the regional assessment center. At 
least one member of this team must hold a current, valid certificate in the 
same field as the teacher being assessed. Each person on the assessment 
team carries out the following responsibilities. 

1. Individually reviews and studies the portfolio of the teacher being 
assessed and prepares for interviewing the teacher. 

2. Participates in an interview of the teacher being assessed. 

3. Individually observes, at a predetermined and agreed upon date 
and time, the teacher as he/she teaches from the portfolio sub- 



4. Submits assessment data to the Regional Assessment Center for 
processing. 

5. Maintains the confidentiality of the assessment data. 

To participate as a member of an assessr.ient team, each administra* 
tor, peer, or external data collector must be trained to use the instruments 
and must meet proficiency requirements in use of the instruments. These 
training requirements include 50 hours of instruction and practice with 
the instruments in the field. In addition, the trainee may be reni\ ed to 
prepare a portfolio and be assessed. No one serves on an s^^ssment 
team for certification purposes without meeting current stai*:: training 
requirements. In addition, annual update training is provided and inter- 
rater agreement checks are conducted to help maintain accuracy and skill 
in using the instruments. 

The state assessment calendar is based on a school year of 190 
contract days and 180 teaching days. Orientation to the assessment pro- 
cess normally is provided by the regional assessment center within the 
first 30 days of the contract period. For most teachers, this occurs during 
preplanning. The fall assessment period begins after the first 20 teaching 
days, although teachers having their first assessment begin it only after 
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their first 30 teaching days. There must be a minimum of 50 teaching days 
between a fall and spring assessment. Spring assessments begin on the 
110th teaching day No assessments are scheduled during the last ten 
teaching days. 

The assessment of an individual teacher is scheduled in advance with 
the teacher's participation in identifying the class and times for the assess- 
ment. The actual assessment period is based on the teacher's development 
of a seven- to 10-day set of lesson plans or portfolio. Because a due date 
for the portfolio is part of the scheduling process and is agreed upon in 
advance, and because the portfolio is a m^jor component of the assess- 
ment requiring careftil study by all team members, it is imperative that 
the complete portfolio be submitted by the due date. A team interview 
and three individual observations are scheduled to take place during the 
first five days of the portfolio period. The one-hour interview occurs first, 
with the three assessment team members questioning the teacher about 
teaching plans and materials. Subsequently, each member of the assess- 
ment team, separately and on different days, observes the teacher for a 
full class period during the portfolio period. Teachers in elementary grades 
are encouraged to plan for and schedule periods longers than the 30- 
minute minimum as it is often difiBcult to demonstrate within this limited 
time period all of the teaching behaviors addressed in the two observation 
instruments. All assessment activities must be conducted with the teacher 
teaching in a field in which he/she is certified. 

Although the regional assessment center is responsible for schedul- 
ing all assessment-related activities, the teacher may choose the time of 
day for classroom observations. In addition, the teacher also chooses the 
class for which the portfolio will be prepared and during which the 
observations will occur. The class chosen must be in a subject area within 
the teacher's field of certification. Allowing these elements of choice 
enables the teacher to develop a portfolio or plan a unit that is an integral 
part of his/her instructional program. 

The regional assessment center processes all assessment data and 
develops a performance profile for the individual teacher This profile and 
certification summary reflect a compilation of the data from all three 
members of tne assessment team. Center personnel deliver and interpret 
the profile in a conference to help the assessed teacher understand the 
results and Us/her status in relation to the performance requirement. The 
performance profile shows all ratings but presents them in a scrambled 
manner The center maintains confidentiality of performance profiles and 
will not reveal individual ratings. 

A copy of the performance profile will be released to the local school 
system or other agency designated to provide staff development oppor- 
tunities for the teacher assessed. In addition, performance data will be 
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released to the college or university attended by the assessed teacher to 
be used for program evaluation. If a teacher ooes not wish tlie data to be 
released to the local school system and/or college or university attended, 
written notification by the teacher must be provided to the assessment 
center. 

At this point— the provision of staff development based on assessed 
needs— the Georgia colleges and universities become involved in the 
assessment process. During the development and implementation of the 
entire program, efforts were purposefully made to separate the prepara- 
tion and assessment phases. The idea was to establish, through the TCT 
and the TPAIy an external check on the preparation program. 

Colleges are encouraged, however, to become involved in staff devel- 
opment for assessed teachers. In many instances college people are work- 
ing closely with local school districts and with Georgia's regional agencies 
(Cooperative Education Service Agencies) to provide staff development 
based on assessed needs. Ideally, master's degree programs also would 
be based on assessed needs. 

If a teacher does not demonstrate masteiy on all 14 competencies, 
then the next assessment scheduled will be a partial assessment address- 
ing those competencies for which the teacher has not demonstrated 
mastery The exact procedures to be followed and a definition of what is 
to be required of the teacher are determined by the nature of the com- 
petencies to be assessed. The regional assessment center will provide the 
teacher with individual orientation and establish clear directions for the 
partial assessment, which must be based o a new portfolio or a different 
instructional unit. Submission of a portfolio used in a previous assessment 
invalidates the partial assessment. 

The m^ority of teachers require more than one assessment to meet 
certification requirements. For example, of all teachers assessed for the 
first time during the fall of 1982, 27 percent demonstrated masteiy of all 
14 competencies on their first assessment Similarly, of all teachers assessed 
for the first time during the fall of 1983, 28 percent demonstrated masteiy 
of all 14 competencies. Additional assessments were required for the 
remaining teachers to meet certification requirements. Although the nwuority 
of teachers assessed for the first time do not demonstrate mastery of all 
14 competencies, they have ncl faUed. Generally, by the end of the second 
assessment or the end of the initial teaching year, approximately 75 per- 
cent of the teachers successfully complete the assessment process. For 
those who have not, additional assessment opportunities and staff devel- 
opment are available. 



he Georgia department of Education provides funds to local school 



systems for teacher staff development based upon the needs of 
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teachers identified through on-the-job assessment. The performance pro- 
file, which reflects all the data gathered in the assessment process, pro- 
vides a clear delineation of areas of strength and areas in which a teacher 
may need some assistance to improve specific teaching skills and/or 
techniques. This needs assessment capability of the instrument makes 
assessment during the initial year of employment even more important. 
It allows a teacher to improve the teachmg skill acquired in his/her 
preparation program, to develop new skills and techniques, and to improve 
his/her capabilities to provide effective instruction. The responsibility for 
providing teacher staff development rests with the local school system, 
not with the regional assessment center. The center can help teachers 
identify agencies in their areas that may provide assistance, but execution 
of a staff development program is the responsibility of the individual 
teacher and the local school system. 

EVALUATION AND RESULTS 

More than 6,000 Georgia educators have been ijivolved in the assess- 
ment of the begiiming teachers. The group has included beginning 
teachers, peer teachers and administrators on assessment teams, school 
system liaison personnel, and regional assessment center data collectors. 

Beginning teachers considered the information provided at their ori- 
entation adequate, and they perceived the Regional Assessment Center 
personnel as prepared and knowledgeable. During their interview, they 
felt that there was an effort to put them at ease and to give them an 
opportunity to explain their teaching plans. After their assessment was 
completed and a profile of their performance was generated, the begiiming 
teacher was provided an interpretation session. They indic^^ted that it was 
clear an d informative and that there was information on staff development 
resources. 

Peer teachers and administrators said that their participation in the 
assessment process gave them a better awai eness of the basic skills of 
teaching and that their school system used the results for teacher growth. 
This group indicated that the overall process was worthwhile. School 
system liaison personnel and the data collectors fi'om the Regional Assess- 
ment Center evaluated the assessment process in very positive terms and 
describe it as a successflil program. 

The Georgia Teacher Certification Test and the on-the-job assessment 
program have been extremely beneficial to Georgia. This has been a 
pioneer effort with some problems but many successes. Many who were 
concerned about the program in the beginning are now among its strong- 
est advocates. We beUeve that teachers in Georgia classrooms today are 
better prepared than ever before and that they are the key to the signifi- 
cantly improved student performance we have seen in recent years. 
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The Georgia plan may not be the answer for everyone; we designed 
it to meet the needs of our particular situation. We are constantly evalu- 
ating, revising, and improving the procedures, and this process will con- 
tinue. After using the test for six years and the assessment for four years, 
we feel very comfortable with the combination. What we have learned 
will undoubtedly be helpful to us as we work in the next few years toward 
implementing the career ladder proposed recently by the Governors' 
Education Review Commission. 

Georgia's performance-based certification process of assessment, 
feedback, supportive supervision, and staff development is a pioneer, 
creative, and comprehensive approach to the 'controversial nationwide 
problem of teacher competency evaluation. It has received extensive 
press coverage and national recognition. Education officials from many 
other states have shown interest in the program and several, including 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arizona, South Carolina, and Oklahoma, have adopted 
part of the state's testing and assessment procedures. Florida, Tennessee, 
Maryland, among others, are drawing from Georgia's pioneering efforts 
in developing their own teacher evaluation/certification programs. 

The Georgia certification program has set, in many rei^)ects, a national 
standard for teacher competency measurement with its dual emphasis on 
knowledge and performance. And while the program is based on objective 
judgment, it also has a backbone of support for the teachers it serves. 
These elements, along with the program's careful and responsive devel- 
opment, have ensured the success of performance-based certification with 
government officials, the education community, the teachers who undergo 
the certification process, and, most important, the public. 



Expand Performance-Based Certification 

Initially the plan was to require performance-based certification of lead- 
ership and service as well as teach-ng personnel. Development in these 
areas has been curtailed because of budget reductions and a concern of 
the State School Superintendent and others that the role of school lead- 
ership was not well defined and perhaps there were few generic compe- 
tencies that could be specified for this role. 

School effectiveness research influenced the Governor's Education 
Review Commission in its 1984 report to reconunend that the Georgia 
State Board of Education add an assessment requirement for certification 
in leadership and the service areas of media, counseling, and school 
p^chology Funds will be requested from the 1985 Georgia legislature to 
develop performance assessment instruments in these four areas. Devel- 
opment, field testing, and the preparation of personnel in leadership areas. 
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service areas, and regional assessment centers to apply the assessment 
instruments wUl take more than two years. Assessments should begin in 
the fall of 1987 and anyone completing initial preparation in leadership 
or service areas after September 1, 1987, will be required to pass a per- 
formance assessment in order to earn a renewable certificate. Certifica- 
tion tests in administration-supervision, media, counseling, and school 
p^chology are now in effect. Assessment in these areas will complete 
performance-based certification in each of these fields. The Governor's 
Education Review Commission is recommending funds equal to per- 
cent of total salaries be provided for staff development. If this proposal 
is funded, approximately $90.00 for each public school educator will be 
provided each year. During the first three years in a leadership or service 
role, these staff development funds should be used to address needs 
identified by the assessment. After renewal edification is earned, annual 
evaluations by the local system, as required by Georgia School Standards, 
should seive as the basis for staff development. 

The entry level certificate for leadership and service is the master's 
de^^ee. Baccalaureate preparation in a teaching field and three years of 
teaching experience are prerequisite to certification in these fields. A 
person must pass the cer tification test during the first year on the job and 
will have up to three years on a non-renewable leadership or service 
certificate to demonstrate acceptable performance. Those persons meet- 
ing the performance standard will be issued a renewable certificate. 

Persons holding a master's degree in a teaching field have two options 
for meeting the college preparation requirements in school leadership. 
Completion of college courses to meet an evaluation from the certification 
office (against minimum certification standards) or completion of a col- 
lege approved program can result in certification. There is more account- 
ability in the improved program 2q[)proach because screening for admis- 
sion and completion of the program is required, whereas minimum cer- 
tification requirements through an evaluation can be met through an 
accumulation of courses from several different institutions. The Gover- 
nor's Education Review Commission is recommending that the State 
Board of Education adopt the £q[)proved program as the only way to 
certification in leadership because of its increased accountability. Many 
changes in Criteria for Approved Programs in Georgia are being rec- 
ommended that will require more structure in the programs and assure 
more preparation as an instructional leader. An internship, which is now 
optional, will become a requirement. 

Career Ladder 

The Govemor^s Education Review Commi sion is recommending a career 
ladder for teachers that is competitive and market sensitive. A primary 
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objective is to make teaching attractive, with the result that outstanding 
teachers can aiford to remain in the classroom and bright young people 
can be recruited into the profession. 

Criteria for moving up the ladder include: experience at each level; 
increased knowledge as measured by the Teacher Certification Tests; 
increased performance as measured by the TR\I; increased responsibility 
such as supervision of student and beginning teachers, curriculum devel- 
opment, and the provision of staff development for other teachers; and 
increased student learning above some type of standard. The last criterion 
is most controversial and could result in a dramatic expansion of student 
statewide testing and assessment. The consensus now appears to be that 
the career ladder wiU be implemented without student gain as a criterion. 

The TCTs and TBUs were developed to test and assess beginning 
teachers. They wiU have to be validated at higher levels for use with 
experienced teachers. Two of the TR\Is have never been used for certi- 
fication purposes. Student Perceptions were not used because we were 
not willing to face the possibility of students having to appear as witnesses 
in Court if the State were to be sued. The Strident Perceptions Instrur/ient 
has been field tested extensively, however, and shows that students hold 
very similar perceptions to those of the professional data collectors who 
serve full time in the assessment role. Administrators and peer teachers 
are generally slightly less critical in their assessments of teachers being 
evaluated. The Professumal Standards Instrument has not been used for 
certification purposes because it measures professional responsibilities 
and engagement in professional self-development more s^propriately 
expected of an experienced teacher. It would be reasonable to apply these 
instruments for purposes of certification decision making at the higher 
performance levels expected of career teachers. 

The observations of teacher performance for career ladder advance- 
ment likely wiU be random and unannounced. Teachers desiring to be 
assessed could submit each month a list of protected days when testing 
and other activities were going on, but they should expect assessment at 
any other time. Observations of beginning teachers are scheduled well in 
advance so that the beginning teacher has every opportunity to prepare 
and exhibit the best possible teaching practice. Performance-based cer- 
tification is designed for the beginning teacher to demonstrate that he or 
she is ciy)able of effective teaching practice. For career ladder purposes, 
an experienced teacher should be able tc demonstrate that he or she 
consistently exhibits effective teaching practice as shown during random, 
unannounced observations. 

We are confident that the identification of teacher needs through 
assessment of performance, the provision of staff development to specif- 
ically address these needs, the annual evaluation of the teacher in terms 
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of teaching performance, and the extent to which local aims and objec- 
tives are met will result in student learning. When this procedure is 
broadened to include leadership and service personnel and when the 
recruitment and retention of outstanding teachers is improved through 
the application of a career ladder ^stem, there should be even more 
observable improvement in public education in Georgia. 
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Post Certification 
Development of 
Teachers and 
Administrators 



Richard C.Wallace, Jr. 

Superintendent of SchoolSy Pittsburgh, 
Pemisylvania 



This paper will focus on the continuing development of teachers 
and administrators after they receive the baccalaureate degree. 
The development of the educational professional takes place in 
three types of institutions. Advanced degree programs offered 
in colleges and universities that lead to the master's and doctorate degree 
are the mainstay of continuing development. Second in importance are 
the staff development programs sponsored by local, regional, and state 
educational agencies. Professional organizations (e.g. Asso- iation for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Amaican Association of School 
Administrators) also exert an important influence on the personal and 
professional development of teachers and administrators. The primary 
emphasis of this paper wiU be on the third collective institution that 
provides inservice education or staff development — the local education 
agency The first part of the paper will deal with a brief and selective 
review of the research on inservice education of teachers and adminis- 
trators. The second part will present the experience of the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, School District^ research-based programs in staff devel- 
opment for teachers and administrators known as PRISM (Pittsburgh's 
Research-based Instructional Supervisory Model). 
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THE CURRENT STATUS OF INSERVICE 
EDUCATION 

gty of reports filed on American public education in 1983-1984 
d serious doubts about the quality of education in tb la country, 
A Nation at Risk (Gardner, 1983) led the way in calling for fundamental 
improvements in the performance of teachers and administrators in the 
nation^ public schools. Manv other national reports such as Boyer's (1983) 
High Sctwol, Goa "lad's (1984) A Place Called School, Sizer's (1984) Hor- 
acei Compromise, to cite just a few, call for substantial reform at all 
levels of public schooling and in the preparation of teachers and admin- 
istrators. Extensive staff development .viU be required if the nation is to 
meet the ch <llenge for school improvement. Teachers and administrators 
must become more accountable and productive if quality is to be restored 
in American education. 

In the long run, imprc^ment in t^e performance of teachers and 
student^ in the public schools will require intensive ?>jialysis of the pro- 
grams oifered by teacher training institutions. Also, positive changes must 
be made in the recruitment and selection of teachers and administrators 
wlio enter the profession. In the meantime, however, attention must be 
focused on ways of iinproving the performance of professionals in the 
field. 

Staff development for teachers and administrators takes an added 
importance for many school districts in the Northeast and Upper Midwest. 
In those ar^as, schools are being closed because fewer children are 
available to be educated. Declining birth rates have resulted in the closing 
of many schools. Young ^achers in those areas of the nation are being 
fiirlou^ed ana, as a result, little "new blood" is coming into districts. For 
example, of the 2,900 teachers in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, only eight 
are currently in their first three years of teaching. Thus, if schools are to 
improve their performance, emphasis must be placed on the continuing 
professional development of teachers and administrators. 

Lanier (1984), in reviewing the research on the demogrs^hics of 
presci vice and inservice teachers, notes that the group of inservice teach- 
ers is becoming much more stable than ever before. However, she points 
out that the most academically abie teachers are leaving the profession, 
while the less academically able ones remain— making the job of staff 
development more difDcult. 

Inservice Teacher Education 

The continuing professional development of educators, both teacher and 
^inistrators, is big business, \iurger (1982) estimates that for every ten 
teachers or administrators in the United States there is one person who 
is engaged in the continuing professional development of those educators. 
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These persons include college professors, local education agency trainers, 
and staff development personnel in state or regional education agencies 
and professional organizations. 

While there is much rhetoric about the inservice teacher education 
programs offered at all levels of schoohng, there is no substantial body 
of research with regard to its procedures or its outcomes, according to 
Ykrger (1982). Further, Yarger points out that there is no reliable infor- 
mation on Lhs content of inservice teacher education. 

The state of existing knowledge is less than one would desire, leaving little 
choice but to speculate and make inference judgments. Although inservice 
education does have content, it is delivered in some format and serves several 
purposes. The ability to leam about it and conununicate about it succinctly 
and with certainty is difiQcult in the early 1980s, (p. 888) 

This lack of precise language to describe or communicate about the 
inservice training of teachers is a seriow. problem, l^er maintains. 
Further, he points out that there are virtually no generalizable or r eplicable 
studies of inservice traiiung of teachers. The work of Joyce and Showers 
(1980, 1982) stands out as a serious attempt to inform and influence the 
design of inservice training of teachers based upon research studies. 

However, it is unlikely that there will ever be enough research or 
even full scale evaluation of the typical inservice programs for teachers 
and administrators. According to Yarger (1982) this relates to the fact that 
there is no single institutional base for inservice training. Teachers and 
administrators may pursue courses at colleges and universities or attend 
workshops and semiiuurs sponsored by loc al, regional, or state educational 
agencies. Professional organizations also sponsor continuing education 
workshops. Thus no single organization takes sole responsibility for inser- 
vice development of the educational professional. 

Lanier (1984) also points out that staff development programs within 
most school districts are uncoordinated. She reports that professional 
development programs in schools and in higher education institutions 
tend to be programmatically isolated and politically weak. Further, she 
notes that within school districts many people are invohred in staff devel 
opment without knowing what others in the same district are doing. In 
essence, staff development in local school districts has grown in impor- 
tance but not necessarily in quality, according to Lanier. 

The Findings of Teacher EfTectiveneM Research 

Data emerging from "teacher effectiveness research" have equ i appli- 
cability to preservice and inservice according to Berliner (1984) and 
Lanier (1984). In a broad review of the research on teaching, Berliner 
(1984) reports the findings of studies related to pre-instruction, during- 
instruction, and post-instruction factors. One example of pre-instructional 
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factors is the work of Cooley and Leinhardt (1980). They found that the 
opportunity to learn was the most important factor in accounting for 
student learning. Typical of the during-instruction factors is the work of 
Rossmiller (1982) who demonstrated that time on task is consistently and 
stron'^ly related to student achievement in reading and mathematics. And, 
an example of post-instructional factors is tlie work of Gage and Berliner 
(1984). They revealed that substantial u^ of corrective feedback shows 
a positive relationship to student achievement and attitude. 

The management of instructional time, the pacing of in!»friction, the 
formation of student groups, and the types of learning activities are 
significant factors within the control of teachers in the pre-instructional 
phase, according to Berliner. All of the preceding have an impact on 
student learning. Berliner urges teachers to be aware of tne power of their 
decision making with respect to student achievement, attitudes, and class- 
room behavior. 

The research based variables of engaged time, time management, 
success rate, academic learning time, monitoring, structuring, and ques- 
tioning all have significant influence on student achievement. Berliner 
advocates that the power of any single variable is limited; however, when 
used in combination, they are more likely to produce a positive impact 
on student learning. 

According to Berliner, climate variables that influence achievement 
include: (a) communicating academic expectations for achievement; (b) 
developing a safe orderly, and academically focused environment for 
work; (c) implementing swift, effective, and fair ways of handling student 
behavioral de\iancy; and (d) developing cooperative learning environ- 
ments. AU of t J above variables tend to promote the positive ethos 
required to create conditions for effective pupil learning. 

Berliner asserts that the available research evidence indicates that 
when the findings of research on teachiitg are used 'o train teachers, 
student achievement is positively influenced. He contends that the research 
he reviewed provides a reliable research base for inservice as weU as 
preservice training of teachers. 

Inservice £dacation of Administrators 

The continuing education of administrators occurs within degree and 
certificate programs in colleges and universities. A significant body of 
descriptive literature exists with regard to the potpourri of courses offered 
to prepare administrators for American schools. Silver (1982) pc Jits out 
that the msyority of students who pursue administrative trainmg and 
credentials through degree programs have full-time teaching jobs. Data 
collected from a variety of studies indicate that students in administrative 
preparation programs are typically local people who have been raised 
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and educated in the vicinity of the university or the college where they 
pursue their graduate education. Silver notes that relatively few are full- 
time students. 

Silver ( 1982) points out that programs in the early part of this century 
for the preparation of administrators typically focused on "war stories." 
The training of administrators prior to 1940 tended to center on the 
experiential nature of the job of principal or superintendent as described 
by retired or practicing administrators who taught administration courses 
at the college and university level. Since the 1940s and 1950s, administra- 
tive training programs have witnessed the introduction of scientific man- 
agement programs (e.g., management by objectives) with subsequent 
emphases on human relations, organizational development, behavioral 
science, administrative theoiy, and organizational behavior The compe- 
tencies that are most frequently emphasized in administrative preparation 
programs are conceptual and analytical skills. Textbooks, lectures, and 
discussions tend to dominate the deliveiy of the program. In a few instances, 
case studies, simulations, role playing, internships, and field experiences 
may be used in courses. It is important to note that very little research 
exists with regard to the process by which the continuing development 
of administrators is carried out. Further, and most important. Silver points 
out that there is virtually no research with regard to the impact of admin- 
istrative training programs upon the subsequent behavior of professionals 
in administrative roles. 

The Findings of School Effectiveness Researcli 

The growing body of school effectiveness research in the 1980s has 
significant implications for the inservice and preservice training of school 
administrators. Researchers such as Brookover (1981), Edmonds (1979) 
and Hall, Rutherford, and Griffin (1982) have identified critical variables 
that differentiate effective schools and principals from ineffective schools 
and principals. Among the most important of the variables that differen- 
tiates effective from ineffective schools is the positive instructional lead- 
ership of the principal. It is not known at this time what background, 
training, or experiential variables are related to effective . itructional 
leadership behaviors. However, many school districts are designing and 
implementing effective school leadership training programs based on 
inferences drawn from the research on effective elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

The work of Hall, Rutherford, and Griffin (1982) provides insights 
into the role of elementary principals who are effective change facilitators. 
Hall and his colleagues have identified behaviors that successful innova 
tors use when implementing new programs in elementary schools. These 
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findings tend to suggest the type of inservice training that might prove to 
be effective in promoting effective leadership in schools. 

Cohen and Manasse (1982) point out that the study of effective 
principal behavior has resulted in a better understanding of the knowledge 
base and skills that prmcipals need. Cohen and Manasse note that current 
preservice and inservice programs fail to provide the appropriate mix of 
theory and practice that facilitates the development of instructional lead- 
ership behavior in principals. Further, they point out that principals need 
better organizational skills and process skills related to the management 
of their schools if they are to maximize learning conditions for pupils. 

General Evaluation Findings of Inservice Programs 

A plethora of evaluation reports is available on inservice training activities 
that focus on the response of participants to the content and the delivery 
of workshops, seminars, or activities In such reports participants are 
asked to respond to a questionnaire that probes the quality of the presen- 
tation and the relevance of the content to one's current job. There is 
generally no assessment of the content of inservice programs in terms of 
knowledge outcomes, and typically no attempts are made to evaluate 
behavior change as a function of inservice programs. 

Studies of teachers' perceptions of inservice training programs (see 
Lawrence, 1982) tend to yield the following data: that teachers judge 
programs to be effective if they: (a) individualize approaches to the topic; 
(b) require active involvement of the participants; (c) demonstrate skills 
to be employed by teachers and provide feedback; (d) involve teachers 
in the development of the program; (e) proceed in a sequential pattern 
rather than in "one-shot deals"; and (f) encourage attendance rather than 
prescribe attendance. 

At best, one could infer from evaluative studies that the vast msyority 
oi inservice training programs may raise the level of awareness of partic- 
ipants with regard to pedagogical issues, new instructional tectmiques, 
program content, and the like. There is ample evidence (T&rger, 1982"^ to 
indicate that teachers and administrators will willingly pursue inservice 
activities provided that they perceive them to be related to their particular 
job responsibilities. 

If one were serious about evaluating the effects of inservice training, 
then one would have to go far beyor ' the level of sampling participant 
perceptions to an immediate experience. A serious attempt to evaluate 
or research the impact of inservice training would require that measures 
of the effects of inservice programs on knowledge outcomes or skilled 
behavior would have to be conducted. Further, and most important, one 
would have to attempt to measure the effects of what has been learned 
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by teac hers and administrators upon the behavior of their clients: students 
and staff. 

With respect to each of these levels of evaluation, as previously 
mentioned, there is considerable evidence vis-a-vis the perceptions of 
teadiers. At the level of knowledge outcome and behavior cnange, there 
is sufficient evidence to support some very clear propositions to guide 
training and evaluation studies. 

Teacher Centers 

Teacher centers were one form of teachar inservice education that e.\.lved 
from the support of the U.S. Office of Education during the 1960s and the 
1970s. Teacher centers were designed to provide an opportunity for teach- 
ers to come together to direct and pursue their own professional self- 
development. The teacher center movement gre^ out of a variety of 
federal initiatives over a period of time and were designed to improve the 
quality of teaching in the schools. They were modeled after teacher cen- 
ters in England. 

Studies with regard to the effectiveness of teacher centers report a 
high degree of satisfaction on the part of teachers. The data (Nemser and 
Applegate, 1982) suggest that teachers participating in teacher center 
activities developed a sense of "community" and sharing; they tended to 
give and receive advice from one another; they practiced teaching tech- 
niques on each other in hopes that the techniques would be transferrer 
to more effective ways of teaching students. Nemser and Applegate sug- 
gest that the exchange of practical experience among teachers attending 
a teacher's center is one of tlie most powerful ways of improving teaching. 
However, very little evidence exists regarding the impact of the teacher 
center experience upon changed teacher behavior or the impact of that 
experience upon student learning. 

The Design of Inservice Programs — Lessons from Research 

Joyce and Showers (1980) reviewed over 200 studies of inservice training 
of teachers in an attmpt to identify some well defined underlying prin- 
ciples that might guide efforts to improve inservice education. They iden- 
tified two different kinds of inservice activities: (a) those directed toward 
the mastery of new techniques and (b) those directed toward fine tuning 
existing skiUs of teachers. The results of their review indicate that effec- 
tive inservice programs for teachers and administrators have the following 
components: (a) presentatu)n of theory; (b) modeling of the behavior by 
significant others; (c) opportunities for participants to practice new 
behaviors; (d) provisions for feedback; and (e) coaching for application 
of skills. In general, Joyce and Showers found that modeling of behaviors 
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followed by practice and feedback can be very powerful in achieving skill 
development and transfer of learning to new situations. 

Joyce and Showers (1982) have continued their eftorts to promote 
more effective inservice programs by focusing on the coaching of teach- 
ing, the fifth dimension identified. The process of coaching is described 
as one where teachers are given technical feedback by trained profes- 
sionals who also provide supportive companionship to teachers in their 
efforts to improve their repertoire of instructional skills. The purpose of 
coaching is to extend the executive control of teacher instructional behav- 
ior. That is, the coach attempts to develop in the trainee, through contin- 
uous feedback, the integration of new behaviors into the instructional 
repertoire of teachers so that the new behaviors become a natural part 
of the instructional sequence. Coaching also provides an opportunity for 
a trainer tc adapt instruction to the specific needs of the trainee. A 
significant part of the coaching process results in personal facilitation 
within a "safe environment" where teachers have an opportunity to prac- 
tice new behaviors and receive feedback in a non-threatening, non-eval- 
uative environment. Joyce and Showers (1982) found that the opportunity 
to study the theoretical base and the rationale for the new behavior as 
part of the process of providing demonstrations, practice, and feedback 
tends to enhance the effectiveness of inservice training. They identiiy 
coaching as the key to the transfer of new skills into the active repertoire 
of a teacher. Finally, Joyce and Showers stress that teachers must organize 
themselves into groups to support one another in order to promote the 
development and acquisition of new skills or to fine tune existing skills — 
this is particularly important if th^ are to achieve effective transfer to 
daily instructional practice in the classroom. 

Guidelines for Inservice Training of Teachers and Administrators 

In addition to the research of Joyce and Showers, one can also turn to 
the literature on adult education and on adult development as a source 
of guidance for inservice training. Kn^rwles (1973) advises inservice edu- 
cators to look to the discipline of andragogy for guidance in the devel- 
opment of adult learning experiences. The field of andragogy deals with 
adult development and how adults learn when compared to the way that 
adolescents or children learn. One of the more significant findings fi*om 
the field of andragogy indi-rates that adults typically have a deep psycho- 
logical need to be perceived by others as being self-directed. Thus, adults 
should be involved in significant ways in planning the experiences that 
are to guide their self-development. Further, they must be allowed suffi- 
cient opportunities to individuali'^e learning experiences in order to increase 
the likelihood of positive learning outcomes. 
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Knowles (1973) points out that experiential learning techniques tnat 
draw upon the experience of adults and use experience as a resource fo* 
learning are likely to be the most effective. Adults generally perceive 
active learning experiences that are characterized by discussion, Simula- 
tion, field experience, team projects, and action learning techniques as 
more effective than passive learning experiences. 

Much of the theoiy that guides adult learning comes from psycho- 
therapy. Rogers (1962), Maslow (1962), and others support the notion that 
adult development is a continuing process of becoming. To a child, expe- 
rience is something that happens to him or her. To an adult, experience 
is what that person is! Thus adult learning should be experiential in nature, 
drawing upon the life experiences of adults while engaging them in new 
experiences. 

Knowles further identifies enhancement of self as one of the forces 
that creates a por * j condition for adult learning. It should be noted that 
some adults en^ • self-development learning as a social experience, 
engaging in activity with others for the mere joy of being with others. 
Finally, goal orientation and goal fulfillment are perhaps the most powerful 
forces in fostering adult learning. Adults who wid\ to achieve professional 
or personal goals in life through acquisition of knowledge and skills 
possess the intrinsic motivation to drive them to achieve those goals. 
These factors dealing with the active experiential nature of adult learning, 
the need for self-direction, and the goal orientation of adults must be 
taken into account in planning inservice training of teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

Summary ai;d Implications of Research Findings 

Although Lanier (1984) concludes that studies of the "curriculum" of 
initial and continuing teacher education are fragmented and shallow, some 
progress has been made. Both Berliner (1984) and Laniar acknowledge 
that teacher effectiven, ss studies have demonstrated that teachers can 
acquire new knowledge and skills. However, Lanier contends that the 
emphasis in these studies is that continuing teacher education is domi- 
nated by skill masteiy, which implicitly tends to reinforce the notion that 
little knowledge is required to be a good teacher. 

A similar body of knowledge does not exist with regard to the con- 
tinuing education of school administrators. However, the school effec- 
tiveness literature that identifies the role of the principal in producing the 
positive ethos that leads to increased student achievement holds some 
promise for future research and development. 

There is no question that a vast amount of inservice training of 
teachers and administrators goes unresearched and unevaluated. Local, 
state, and regional agencies conduct untold numbers of training sessions 
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annually. As Yarger (1982) points out, there is a lack of specific language 
that might enable one to study the area constructively 

However, there are sufficient guidelines from research to enable the 
profession to improve the quality of insendce training of teachers and 
administrators. If we consider the proposition from andragogy that the 
adult need for self-direction is a powerful variable, then we must provide 
opportunity for self-direction in Uie planning and implementation of inser- 
vice programs. Additionally, if we recognize that active involvement as 
opposed to passive engagement increases the effectiveness of training 
for adults, then we must ensure that adults are actively engaged in the 
learning process. And finally, if we develop the design of insendce training 
from the research of Joyce and Showers (1980), then we will ensure that 
there are opportunities for: presentation of theory; modeling of new *ech- 
ni'iues; practice of new behaviors; and feedback on practice. If we apply 
**^e above, then we increase the likelihood of providing effective inservice 
training for teachers and administrators. 

THE PITTSBURGH PLAN 
Assessing the Needs of the District 

In September, 1980, the author assumed the Superintendency of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools and perceived a need to focus the attention 
of tiie Board of Education on the district's problems that were of greatest 
concern to them. This need was judged to be important if the author was 
to have an opportunity to provide effective educational leaH^rship for the 
district and if the Board, the staff, and the general public wc tO develop 
a sense of movement toward the resolution of the aicfs problems. 

The author initiated the design of a Needr <:ssment Survey that 
was conducted by Dr William Cooley (1981) and hia staff at the Learning 
Research and Development Center, University of Pittsbui^. The survey 
was developed and pilot tested in October, 1980; the full-scale community 
survey was completed by the end of November. The data were analyzed 
in December, 1980, and presented to the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
in January, 1981. The Needs Assessment Survey took two forms: (a) a 
survey to identify the perceptions of the improvable conditions in the 
district from a wide array of persons, both within the broad contmuruty 
and within various district employ oe groups; and (b) an analysis of exist- 
ing data that might shed additional light on problems identified through 
the survey 

The broad based district and community survey, termed the "dynamic 
survey," sampled the perceptions of employees in the district, including 
but not limited to clerks, custodians, teachers, administrators, and board 
members. Business and comma lity leaders, parents of children in the 
public schools and private schools, as well as the public at large, were 
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also surveyed The "static survey'* dealt with the analysis of data available 
from the records of the Board of Public Education. These data included 
such indicators as pupil attendance records, student achievement, teacher 
absenteeism, and the like. The purpose of this static survey was to see 
what, if any, reh.tionships existed among the data that might be useful in 
the Board's priority setting and the district's educational improvement 
planning. 

Board Priorities 

In January, 1981, the Board of Educatioi met in an all-day session to 
review the data from both surveys. Following the data presentation, the 
Board deliberated and reached consensus on two mayor priority areas: 
School Improvement and Cost Effective Management. In the area of 
School Improvement, the Board further identified six school improvement 
priority areas: (a) improving student achievement; (b) improving the effec- 
tiveness of personnel evaluation; (c) managing enrollment decline; (d) 
improving the ability of the district to attract and hold students; (e) 
improving the quality of school discipline; and (f) improving the perfor- 
mance of low-achieving schools. 

Ill February, 1981, the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, in its 
formal legislative session, voted these priorities as the primary agenda of 
the school district. The Board also charged the administration to develop 
and submit plans to address each of the areas listed in the priority state- 
ments by July 1, 1981. Those plans were delivered in July 1981; the Board 
of Education took the summer to review them. In September, 1981, the 
Board formally £4[)proved the priority plans as submitted. 

One of the mayor initiatives undertaken to address the Board's prior- 
ities will be presented: Pittsburgh's Research-based Instructional Super- 
visory Model (PRISM). 



ersonnel evaluation was established as the district's second highest 



X educational priority In so doing, the Board of Education reflected 
its own views as well as those of community membei s and school district 
employees. Essentially, the survey data revealed that respondents believed 
that too many teachers and administrators were not performing their 
duties effectively, a condition that needed to be corrected. 

The superintendent perceived that two alternatives ^vere available to 
respond to this priority. The first alternative was to use the existing 
evaluation systems and embark on a "witch hunt" to identify ineffective 
personnel and tnen demote or dischp'-ge them. The second alternative 
was to seek to inciease the quality of supervision and evaluation and to 
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improve the performance of all personnel in the district This latter s^pproach 
would require that the performance expectations for all personnel be 
carefully detailed and that persons be observed and provided with struc- 
tured feedback to improve performance. 

The first alternative was clearly punitive in nature and was likelj' to 
produce a negative response among teachers and administrators. It prob- 
ably would have created an atmosphere of negativism that would have 
proven detrimental to the more positive improvement thrust of the Board. 
The second alternative, on the other hand, is improvement oriented and 
is designed to make good teachers and administrators better, while at the 
same time identifying those who need significant improvement. The latter 
^proach would still induce some anxiety among teachers and adminis- 
trators; yet it could be approached with a constructive spirit and provide 
persons with an opportunity to improve their performance. The latter 
^proach places professionals in a helping relationship with respect to 
each other to bring about positive improvement. 

This more constructive approach was selected to improve personnel 
evaluation procedures and the general level of professional performance 
in the district. The plan became known as PRISM. At present, there are 
three variants of PRISM in operation and a fourth in the planning stage. 
PRISM I is concerned with providing a consistent framework for the 
description, observation, improvement, and evaluation of instruction at 
all levels in the distr PRISM II is directed toward improvin<^ the instruc- 
tional leadership behavior of principals, supervisors, and central office 
administrators. PRISM III is the district's effort to improve the quality of 
secondary edur ition. PRISM IV is the elementary school version for the 
renewal of teachers and administrators. (PRISM IV will be discussed in 
only a limited way in this rhapter) All four PRISM programs are designed 
to improve the effectiveness of instruction, supervisory leadership, and 
personnel evaluation and thus lead to a higher quality of student learning 
in the district. 

Assumptions 

PRISM I is based on the following assumijtions: (a) personnel evaluation 
will be enhanced when teachers, adiiiinistrators, and their evaluators are 
engaged in a dialogue that focuses on clear communication of expecta- 
tions for job performance; (h) a consistent framework of effective teach- 
ing based on research findings exists and it can be taught, learned, and 
applied; (c) teachers, administrators, and supervisors can be trained to 
observe performance, gather evidence with respect to tliat performance, 
and provide structured feedback that will cause that performance to be 
improved; and (d) if teachers and administrators are unable to improve 
their performance after careful role clarification, reasonable observation 
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and feedback, and specific training, then action must be taken to terminate 
their employment. 



Components 

There are four essential components of PRISM I: (a) knowledge training; 
(b) skill development; (c) follow-up coaching; and (d) peer networks. The 
knowledge base of the model is derived primarily from the work of 
Madeline Hunter Where appropriate, other research findings have been 
int^^ duced to augment the model. Skill training focuses on the develop- 
ment of the ability to take anecdotal records of observations, records tliat 
are as close to verbatim records as possible. They are to b. used in 
planning and carrying out the conference with the teacher This aspect of 
the model is a variant of the Clinical Supervision model developed by 
Cogan (1973) and Goldhammer (1969). When elements of effective teach- 
ing are introduced, principals are given the opportunity to apply that 
knowledge by planning and conducting a lesson for their peers. They are 
observed and provided with structured feedback as a means of internal- 
izing that knowledge while they simultaneously further the skill devel- 
opment of note taking, conference planning, and conferring. 

Follow-up coaching is probably the most critical component of the 
model. At least once eveiy four to six weeks each principal is visited by 
a "coach." The visit is designed to provide an opportunity to jointly carry 
out an observation and conference, review aspects of the model that need 
clarification, analyze the monthly log of the principal, and plan for future 
developments related to an individual principal's needs. 

Establishing networks of colleagues was one of the msuor develop- 
mental efforts for PRISM I during the 1983- 84 school year. The ongoing 
acquisition of knowledge and skill required for effective leadership in the 
schools dictated that principals meet periodically in support groups. The 
support groups were designed to allow for peer interaction to stimulate 
the further development of knowledge and skills to improve instruction. 
It is assumed that each principal has some knowledge or skills that can 
be shared with others and thereby contribute to the common good. 

Development 

The superintendent convened a task force of teachers, administrators, 
and central ofiflce personnel in March, 1981. That task force was charged 
with the responsibility to develop a plan that would address the Board's 
priority of personnel evaluation. The task force spent fou * months review- 
ing a variety of approaches to personnel development and evaluation. It 
recommended to the Board that the district adopt and implement a mod- 
ified version of an instructional model developed by Madeline Hunter 
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(1978) and a clinical supervision process as the vehicle to address effec- 
tive performance by teachers. 

The model was adapted from similar program developed for the 
Norfolk, Virginia PubHc Schools by Dr. Theodore Forte. Forte had modi- 
fied the Hunter materials to meet the needs of his district. He was retained 
as a consultant by the Pittsburgh District to train a team of four staff 
development associates appointed by the Board to address this priority 
area. The four staff development associates were selected from the rankr 
of the district^ principals and central office personnel. The staff devel- 
opment team was trained initiaUy by Forte, and subsequently by other 
educators well experienced with the Hunter model; they were assigned 
to train all administrators and teachers in the district in the PRISM model. 

How it Works 

Beginning in September, 1981, all administrators in the district were required 
to attend thirty hours of training on the PRISM model. All central office 
administrators, including the Superintendent and Assistant Superinten- 
dents were trained. By the end of the 1981-82 school year, all principals 
and supervisors had received initial training and were using PRISM with 
selected staff to become more skillful in using the model. In the summer 
of 1982, the principals taught a special two-week summer session for 
students. This summer school provided them with an opportunity to teach 
st^identj while using the instructional model. As they taught, they were 
observed by their peers and received feedback from them regarding the 
effectiveness of instruction. This provided a mechanism through which 
both instructional and supervisory skills could be refined simultaneously 

During the 1982-83 school year, all principals were expected to 
conduct a minimum of three obser/ations and foUow-up conferences per 
week. They were required to keep records of the observations. These 
included the subject and grade level observed, the focus and style of the 
conference, and the specific improvement strategy. The data describing 
these observations were carefiUly monitored by the staff development 
team. Additionally, each of the staff development team members was 
assigned a specific number of principals for whom he or she was respon- 
sible. These staff development associates functioned as coaches for the 
principals, and were required to co-observe and co-conference with them 
at least once a month to ensure that the principals had internalized and 
operationalized the instructional model effectively 

PRISM reflects the first segment of the response to the Board's prior- 
ity regarding effective personnel evaluation. It has established the criteria 
for effective instruction. PRISM I has provided principals with specific 
classroom observational skills including anecdotal note taking, analysis 
of notes to obtain specific data for the teacher conference, conference 
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planning, and conducting conferences to promote instructional improve- 
ment. AU of this was done in a method whereby the administrators were 
required to go through a plan-teach-observe-confer cycle at each stage of 
training. This was done in order that they would internalize the model 
through actual practice. The program was focused on improving perfor- 
mance in instructional observation and conferencing skills as well as on 
increasing knowledge. 

Results to Date 

PRISM I has been in operation for three years. During the first year, 
principals and supervisors were trained in the fundamentals of the PRISM 
Model and given guided practice in its application. Emphasis in the first 
year was placed on developing the knowledge of etfective instructional 
skills as well as performing instructional observation analysis and con- 
ferring skills. Principals were asked to work with a few selected teachers 
and to concentrate on observing and conferring directed toward the 
reinforcement of effective teaching techniques. This was done to provide 
a positive experience for both teachers and principals. Over time, prin- 
cipals were provided further training and they extended their skills to 
conduct all types of teacher conferences. 

A survey conducted by Salmon-Cox (1983) provided formative eval- 
uation data to the Staff Development Team. The general results note a 
high level of enthusiasm for the program. The data indicate that the 
principals are taking the program seriously. Many constructive sugges- 
tions were offered by the principals to improve the eflficiency of the 
program. One of the most salient fijidings of the survey compared responses 
of principals in 1980 and 1983 with respect to criteria for teacher evalu- 
ation. As part of the needs assessment survey, the principals responded 
to the following question: "A serious problem I face is a lack of good 
criteria by which to evaluate teacher instructional effectiveness." In 1980, 
87.5 percent of elementary principals, 50 percent of middle school prin- 
cipals, and 71.4 percent of secondary principals agreed that this was a 
problem. In 1983, only 13.3 percent of the elementaiy principals, 6.7 
percent of the middle school principals, and 25 percent of the secondary 
principals responded that this was a problem. 



'RISN. II is the District^ program to improve the instructional lead- 



X ership ski% of principals, supervisors, and central office personnel. 
PRISM II has been developed because most principals have not been 
trained as instructional leaders. Degree and certificate programs for 
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administrators have tended to focus primarily on the management aspects 
of schooling. Many administrators are not prepared to cope with the 
current emphasis on instructional leadership. Not only has their training 
failed to prepare them to assume this role, but also, most school boards 
and school districts have not expected them to provide instructional 
leadership. PRISM 11 was developed to ameliorate this problem. 

Assmnptioiis 

PRISM II is based on the following assumptions; (a) instructional lead- 
ership can be defined, implemented, and evaluated; (b) all principals can 
become instructional leaders; (c) most principals will need substantial 
training in order to develop the knowledge base and the skills necessary 
to provide instructional leadership; and (d) the process of developing 
instructional leadership can be facilitated by establishing networks of 
administrators working in colleagueship. 

Components 

PRISM II overlaps significantly with PRISM I. At this time, the District is 
still working to define the concept of instructional leadership and to 
develop a firamework of the knowledge and skill components necessary 
to develop a long-range plan. The training workshops and the coaching 
of PRISM I serve as the foundation for PRISM II. The knowledge of the 
components of effective instruction and the skill in observing and improv- 
ing instruction are the cornerstones for instructional leadership. Beyond 
PRISM I, however, principals and other administrators must have a knowl- 
edge base with regard to cunicular models and instructional techniques. 
Principals need to know enough about organizational development and 
the educational change process to furnish an environment for teachers 
that is likely to produce a focus on instruction. 

The Pittsburgh School District has provided summer workshops for 
principals covering such topics as the role of questioiuiing techniques in 
improving instruction. Workshop time has been devoted also to the devel- 
opment of school-based plans for the instruction of faculty members in 
the components of PRISM L 

Currently a committee of principals, supervisors, and central staff is 
working with the staff development team to: (a) implement a curriculum 
and communication component of instructional leadership; (b) create a 
^stem of networks to provide support for principals; and (c) establish a 
resource bank of professionals who can assist in the leadership training 
process. 

Plans are now being developed in collaboration with school admin- 
istrators in Allegheny County (in Southwestern Pennsylvania) to imple- 
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ment a Principals Academy that will serve the entire region. The academy 
will serve some of the instructional leadership needs of Pittsburgh city 
administrators. 

Unfortunately, instructional leadership remains a somewhat elusive 
concept It is ea^ to identify instructional leadership when one sees it; 
one also knows when it is not present in a school. While there is a 
considerable body of literature with respect to leadership per se and a 
vast body of literature with respect to curriculum and instruction, the 
roles of principal and superintendent as instructional leaders remain 
basically unresearched and in need of more complete definition, devel- 
opment, and documentation. 

Results to Date 

Data gathered with respect to the implementation of PRISM II indicate 
that over two-thirds of principals in the district have embraced and put 
into operation the concepts implicit in the model. The final third of the 
principals are still struggling with many aspects of the model. Significant 
growth in acceptance and effective implementation of the model occurred 
during the 1983-84 school year. Administrators have been evaluated over 
the past three years on the extent to which they have cooperated with 
the staff responsible for the PRISM I program. Evaluation systems have 
been developed to rate principals on the effective implementation of 
PRISM in their schools especially as they relate to student achievement 
The results also indicate that we need to provide more effective ways for 
principals to process and use information that informs them of the instruc- 
tional acthdties occurring at their school. This way require different for- 
mats for presenting information and additional training in the use of data. 



'he Schenley High School Teacher Center is the Pittsburgh School 



X District's response to the Board of Education's ^iriority to increase 
the effectiveness of instruction at the secondary level. It also reflects the 
district^ need to reduce the high school drop out rate. In 1980, 35 percent 
of the students who entered grade nine in 1976 failed to graduate from 
grade twelve. Even more startling was the fact that 28 percent of ninth 
graders failed to achieve sufficient credits to become bonafide tenth 
graders. These problems demanded attention. 

Plans to improve the effectiveness of instruction at the secondary 
level and to improve the district^ ability to keep students in school 
resulted in the development of a proposal to the Boaro of Education that 
one secondary school become a teacher center. The plan was to create a 
"model" secondaiy school for teaching and learning for the district (Wal- 
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lace, Young, Johnston, Bickel and LeMahieu, 1983). Further, it was pro- 
posed to the Board that all secondaiy teachers in the district be provided 
with a ''mini-sabLatical" at this model school that would be designed to 
improve their teaching skills and update their knowledge of their aca- 
demic field. The plan called for the Board to restaff this school with the 
most able teachers in the district The plan was s^proved by the Board 
and the Schenley High School Teacher Center was initiated in 1982. 
Intensive detailed planning for one year paved the way for the Center's 
opening in August, 1983. 

Teacher Center Goal 

The primary purpose of the Schenley High School Teacher Center is to 
provide a teaching and learning experience for each secondaiy teacher 
in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Teachers have an opportunity: (a) to 
observe exemplary instructional activities in a real setting; (b) to sharpen 
their current instructional skills by practicing new instructional tech- 
niques; (c) to receive clinical feedback on that practice; (d) to translate 
theory into practice; (e) to receive an update in their specific subject 
matter areas; (f) to review the latest research findings in effective teaching; 
and (g) to obtain a broad perspective of modem youth culture and to 
understand its implications for effective teaching. 

A secondary purpose of the Teacher Center is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to engage in independent study and to create something 
that will be useful to them in their home schools. Opportunities also are 
provided to engage in extemships with business, industry, or higher edu- 
cation to provide an enriched background for teaching. 

The Schenley High School Teacher Center provides a realistic site in 
which teachers can teach and learn. The program for students is one that 
could be replicated at any other high school in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. The current program offerings, both regular and magnet, will be 
maintained and expanded in terms of the quality and variety of instruc- 
tional techniques. New magnet programs have been launched in high 
technology and international studies to provide exceptional educational 
opportunities to students throughout the city and to promote the volun- 
tary desegregation of that school. 

Assomptioiis 

The Teacher Center program is based on the following assumptions: (a) 
that secondary teachers can be engaged in a "clinical experience" tJiat 
will cause them to reflect upon and to improve their teaching techiuques 
as they observe other teachers, analyze iivstruction, teach, and receive 
feedback on their own instructional techniques; (b) that educators can 
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develop an instructional dialogue that will tend to break down the profes- 
sional isolation experienced by most secondary teachers; (c) that when 
teachers are provided opportunities to participate in lectures and semi- 
nars, they wiU upgrade their skills and knowledge in their content areas; 
and (d) that by participation in seminars on adolescent development and 
related topics, teachers wiU gain greater understanding of and increased 
skill in dealing with today^ urban youth. 

Components 

The general structure of the teacher's experience includes three phases: 
i^a) orientation; (b) direct involvement; and (c) reinforcement and support. 

The first phase (orientation) is conducted by members of the Schen- 
ley High School Teacher Center staff in corgunction with individual teach- 
ers, building principals, and supervisors in the sending school This phase 
invohres the identification of each individual teacher^ needs and the 
generation of an individualized study plan for each teacher within the 
parameters of the programis components. It is intended that these plans 
will reflect both the individual teacher^ and the home school's needs. 

The second phase (direct involvement) has been based on an exten- 
sive needs assessment of the secondary teachers. It takes place at the 
Teacher Center. It includes but is not limited to the following: 

1. Participation in seminars with peers and center staff, as well as 
university, business, and industrial personnel; 

2. Involvement in a clinical experience, including observation of 
effective teaching, planning, actual teaching, and conferences; 

3. Fhilfillmentof individual stu(fy plan requirements that niSQ^m^ 
working with university, conununity, and business resources; 

4. Training in appropriate new technologies, including use of instruc- 
tional media and computers. 

This phase occurs over an eight- week period aligned with one of the four 
quarters of the school year. Specially trained replacement teachers teach 
tile classes for the visiting teacher while he or she is at the ' enter. 

The third phase (reinforcement and support) occurs at the home 
school. The purpose of this phase of the program is to ensure the retention 
of and to support the teachers in the use of the skills and knowledge 
acquired at the Center. This assistance will be a responsibility shared by 
the Center staff, the home school, and other staff, all of whom will have 
been appropriately trained. 



The staff of the Schenley High School Teacher Center is among the best 
in the School District. All are fully-certified secondary teachers who either 
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applied for or were recruited for their positions. A prerequisite for 24)point- 
ment was a willingness to make the conunitment to the overall objectives 
of the Teacher Center The full cooperation of the Pittsburgh Federation 
of Teachers was important in bringing about a successful opening to the 
school. 

The entire staff received intensive training and practice in the prin- 
ciples of effective iastniction. Some resident teachers teach a reduced 
load of four classes and, in the remaining time, teach a series of seminars 
on adolescent development, orient teachers coming to the Center, monitor 
research activities of peers, serve as a model of exemplary teaching, 
supervise the clinical component of the Teacher Center, and perform 
conventional faculty duties. 

One third of the resident staff serve as Clinical Resident Teachers. 
Each clinical resident teacher works with two visiting teachers in the 
''teaching clinic," which is based on the district's model of effective 
instruction (PRISM). In this phase of the training, the visiting teachers 
assist in developing lesson plans, observe effective teaching, and have an 
opportunity to practice the model. Tlie clinical teacher then provides 
them with structured feedback. 

The on-site Center staff is assisted by a cadre of 48 replacement 
teachers. These teachers are fully certified professionals whose teaching 
specialities represent the subjects offered at the secondary level. In the 
home schools, they replace those teachers who, for the period of eight 
weeks, are taking part in the Teacher Center program as visiting teachers. 

Results to Date 

Although the Teacher Center program is just beginning its second year of 
operation, several important trends in the data gathered thus far are 
noteworthy. For example, significant numbers of teachers across all cycles 
sampled, report important personal and professional accomplishments 
as a result of their time at Schenley Areas of professional accomplishment 
include growth in their instructional skills, increased confidence in their 
teaching ability, and expanded knowledge in their acadenuc area of teach- 
ing. Miyor trends reported as personal accomplishments by teachers 
included a renewed sense of enthusiasm for teaching, an increased sense 
of professionalism, and an enhanced pride and appreciation of their col- 
leagues in the district. If one could identify the single strongest trend in 
these data, it would be this sense of teachers broadening their horizons 
by working with their peers on professionally significant tasks. These 
teacher self-report data have been confirmed in many instances by infor- 
mal observations and comments made by principals and supervisors who 
work with teachers on follow-through activities. It is clear from the data 
that returning teachers are playing significant roles in inservice programs 
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for teachers in their home schools. Principals are viewing returning teach- 
ers as important resources to their own efforts in improving educational 
practices in their buildings. 

In order to assess i/diether the self-reported teacher impact holds up 
over time, a sample of teachers who participated in the second and third 
cycles of the first year of the program were interviewed. The interviews 
took place approximately two to four months after the completion of 
their cycle. Thirly-nine teachers were interviewed, representing over 40 
percent of the teachers particqpating in those cycles. Over 90 percent of 
those interviewed reported significant professional accomplishments 
resulting from their experiences at Schenley Many respondents went on 
to describe how techniques and concepts learned at Schenley were now 
being used in their own classrooms. 

Of course, change does not come without some stress. Data collected 
from teachers clearly give evidence of anxiety among teachers prior to 
coming to the Center. Further, feedback from individual teachers partic- 
Q)ating in cycles has been invaluable in assisting program managers in 
fine tuning components of the program. One important issue that surfaced 
in this regard concerned the need to strike a balance between distrid;- 
prescribed versus individual teacher-identified activities. One trend in 
evoh^ the program has been to provide increased opportunities for 
individual teachers to identify and address specific professional needs. 

Data gathered from a survey of students at Schenley High School 
tend to confirm a higher degree of expectation for their learning and 
increased homework demands. The students express positive reactions 
to the "new" climate in the school. 

The student survey was r^ated at the end of the first year of the 
Cent&r and the findings corroborated the earlier findings. Students rq>orted 
higher expectations than in the past, greater concern for learning on the 
part of new teachers, and a greater emphasis on attendance and partici- 
pation in school and classes. Ttds new climate manifested icself in a 
considerable increase in student achievement in the school. In 1983, only 
28 percent of students in the school scored at or above grade level in 
reading and 27 percent in language arts. Following the first year of the 
Schenley High School Teacher Center, those proportions had increased 
to 37 percent and 58 percent respectively 

The Schenley High School Teacher Center is one of the m^jor efforts 
in staff development of the Pittsburg School District It is an outgrowth 
of the Board of Education's priority for school improvement. The structure 
of the program is consistent with the PRISM I and II programs designed 
to promote instructional effectiveness in teachers and instructional lead- 
ership skills in admiiustrators. A specific program of school improvement 
in seven Pittsburgh elementary schools is also consi^nt with the general 
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goals of Schenley High School Teacher Center program. Through the 
Schenley High School Teacher Center and other related programs, the 
Pittsburgh Schools provide a coordinated intervention strategy designed 
to promote more effective teaching and learning in the city schools. 
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Quality Control of 
Teacher Preparation 
Programs Through the 
Program Approval 
Process 



In the past 25 years there has been a remarkable change in the process 
by which states approve teacher education programs that lead to 
certification. In the 1950s it was quite conunon for colleges to consult 
the list of state certification regulations, to develop a set of college 
course titles that matched those requirements, to send the list to the state 
department of education, and to obtain instant sq[)proval. In that period 
there was, generally speaking, no Office of Teacher Education in the state 
department of education, littie or no teacher education staff, few state 
standards for the 2g[)proval of teacher preparation, and no process for on- 
site evaluation of programs. 

In recent years, states have recognized their responsibilities for assur- 
ing the public that the people who are permitted to teach have the kind 
of preparation the public expects of a begiiming teacher Howsam (1982) 
has pointed out that: 

[T]his control over the process of teaching and institutions preparing its 
personnel . . . [is] . . . well established in both custom and law and widely 
accepted by lawmakers, courts, educators and citizens. It is the pervasive — 
if not too well understood— reality of education as it is organized and 
operated in this country. La^^ state boards have responsibility both foe the 
schools which deliver education opportunity and for the teaching profession 
which provides education services within theia At their discretion they may 
delegate more or less of their rei^nsibility to local school systems, to the 
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teaching professi^ and to the colleges and universities. In so doing, however, 
they do not give up either their rights or their responsibilities, (p. 4) 

One well established principle of law is that education is a state 
function, and there are many examples of state boards of education using 
their authority to correct nuitters that concern them. TVpical, recent 
examples of these concerns can be seen in declining test scores, condi- 
tions in the schools, and more recently, teaching and the teacher prepa- 
ration programs. 

THE EVOLUTION OF STATE STANDARDS 

In the 1950s, the VS. Office of Education authorized the development 
of what was known as Bulletin 351, which was the first set of state 
program approval standards formulated with the cooperation of 50 profes- 
sional societies and organizations. Through the past 30 years, these stan* 
dards have been revised constantly and improved by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher Education and CertiflcatiGn 
(NASDTEC) so that todiqr we have a full complement of standards titled 
Standards far State Approval of Teacher Education (1983 Edition) 
(NASDTEC, 1983). 

These standards address such concerns as the organization and 
administration of student admission requirements, retention standards, 
exit requirements, and follow-up policies, as well as standards in general 
education, professional education, and separate standards for each of 27 
different teaching fields. NASDTEC engages in an on-going process of 
revising these standards through the involvement of the pertinent profes- 
sional organizations and state department of education specialists. 

The standards are written in program terms, rather than in terms of 
a set number of courses or credits. This makes it possible for colleges to 
have considerable latitude in designing their programs and still provide 
for the needs of the beginning teacher. This point is often not understood 
by those who criticize what they would like to believe is a strict set of 
course requirements for state approval of teacher education programs. In 
fact, many states actually encourage colleges to design programs that 
meet standards but ^ch deviate firom tzaditional state certification credit 
count regulations. 



Ihave explained the evaluation process that existed 30 years ago, but 
the process is quite different today (Behling, 1976). In the present 
process, a college prepares a self-study report that addresses the various 
standards, including the standards for the individual teaching fields. A 
team of professionals, mutually agreed upon by the college and the state 
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department of education, arrives on campus for an extended visit to 
examine the individual programs. This is an important point, for the 
philosophy here is that a generalist cannot adequately evaluate all the 
secondary teacher preparation programs. It takes a specialist with a 
specific set of standards to do the job adequately 

After the evaluation team has conducted its on-site evaluation, it 
writes a report that addresses every standard for every program, and Ihe 
decisions concerning each program are then rendered by the state board 
of education or the state superintendent of schools. 



he development of this process has engendered i^eiy important 



X improvements in the staff of state departments of education. Indeed, 
staff members in recent times possess credentials roughly equivalent to 
those found the best coUege teacher preparation faculties. 

With the appropriate backgrounds, including doctoral degrees and 
experience in public schools and coUeges, these people can assist colleges 
in the design of their programs, provide information about administrative 
policies such as admissions requirements, and serve as a resource to the 
various members of an evaluation team. Msny coUege teacher education 
programs are poorly fUnded, and their faculties appreciate the consultant 
work th^t can be done by a weU qualified state department of education 
specialist in teacher education. 



he author of a recent national report referred to teacher certification 



X as "a mess"* (Peistritzer, 1984). If one were to expect teacher certifi- 
cation to be a sinq[>le-minded process by which any college graduate could 
teach any class in the public schools, then one would fail to recognize the 
tremendous complexity associated with effective schools and effective 
classrooms. If we have learned anything from the extant research, it is 
that teaching requires a sophisticated set of skills that are contextual, for 
their appropriate application varies from situation to situation. 

In light of the need to address the various teaching roles, states have 
generally studied these roles careftiUy and have tailored the requirements 
to the specific teaching tasks. It would be silly to say that a kindergarten 
teacherls preparation should be the same as a liigh school chemistry 
teacher^^ither in terms of content or professional teaching skills. 

Because education is a state function, it follows that each state has 
devised its own requirements for certificates; however, there is a remark- 
able similarity among the various states. While there may be a few isolated 
cases of proliferation of certification categories, states generally have 
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designed their reqt irements to be reasonable and yet to achieve the goal 
of putting quality people in the classrooms (NASDTEC, 1984). 



more than 25 years NASDTEC has been struggling with the prob- 



lem of helping teachers move across state lines with tlie least amount 
of difficulty (Undsey, 1973). The Northeast States entered into an informal • 
agreement in the 1950s to accept elementary teachers prepared in arty of 
the other 10 states in that region. Veuious systems have been devised ovar 
the years» but the first true national reciprocity system was: developed as 
a result of the Interstate Certification Project Dr. Helen Hartle traveled 
all over this country in her pioneering effort to convince state legislatures 
and state superintendents of schools that they should devdop a system 
that would provide for true recqprocity and that would make the certifi- 
cation of teachers across state lines easier, more manageable, and more 
accessible. 

The process provides for each participating state to pass the same 
enabling legishUion, thus creating a compact This legislation authorizes 
the state superintendent of schools to enter into a contract with any other 
Slate superintendent of schools to grant a certificate in the receiving state. 
The certificate is an irutial teaching certificate that is given even if the 
teacher does not meet the credit requirements of the receivirtg state. The 
critical element is whether the teacher has completed a state approved 
program in the sending state. This system also provides for e3q)erienced 
teachers, under the appropriate circumstances, ^o take their certificates 
on which they have taught in one state and receive a comparable certifi- 
cate in one of the participating states. 

At the present time, 37 states have passed the enabling legislation 
that would make it possible for a person completing one of our Maryland 
State Department of Education approved programs to be granted a cer- 
tificate that is con- parable to our begirming teaching certificate in aiiother 
state. Although we have this large recqprocity program, there still are 
those individuals who have difficulty in obtaining certificates in other 
states, but they are usually people who have not completed an approved 
program in one of the particq)«^ting states. Therefore, many states have 
seen the need to retain the process of credit count to make it possible for 
those ^o have not completed an approved program to obtain a certificate 
inareceiving state. 

Hie reciprocity system was first implemented in 1969, and the states 
have Just c(»npleted the signing of the fourth cycle of five-year contracts 
through the Interstate Certification Contract Administrators Association. 
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WHAT IS THE QUALITY OF STATE- 
APPROVED PROGRAMS? 




'here was an analysis of 10 years of college evaluation reports result* 



X ing from the state evaluation teams that examined 224 undergraduate 
programs and nearly 50 graduate education programs in Maryland (Cham- 
pion, 1982). The first cycle of these evaluations was conducted from 1971 
to 1976 and the second cycle from 1976 to 1981. This report shows the 
growth of the process of state evaluation ox teacher preparation prog' ams, 
the sophistication of the coUeges in developing their self-stud^ reports, 
and the professionalism of the teams responsible for conducting the on- 
campus reviews. During the second cycle mentioned above, 44 programs 
receh^ed five-year approvals and a number of programs received no 
i^provals at all. 

The changes that occurred during the 10 year period are too numer- 
ous to mention, but a few will illustrate the effects of the evaluation 
process. 

1. Seventy-five percent of the programs showed an increase in the 
number of field experiences provided since the initial evaluations. 

2. Fifty-five percent of the evaluation reports noted an increase in 
the variety of early field experiences provided in the professional 
education curriculum since the initial evaluation visits. 

3. Sixty-five percent of the institutions increased the length of the 
student teaching practicum. 

To verify the findings of the stuciy, the investigator also interviewed 
deans and directors of the coUege teacher preparation programs to gain 
their perceptions of the changes that occurred in their teacher education 
programs ^ ^ring this time period. The deans noted that they had: 

1. Restructured their teacher education programs. 

2. Added courses to programs or shifted emphasis in courses to meet 
the NASDTEG standards. 

3. Increased field experiences throughout the professional program. 

4. Provided for the active involvement of advisory committees in 
teacher education. 

5. Lengthened the student teaching practicum. 

6. Outlined specific criteria for admission to teacher education, which 
were often expanded beyond grade point average. 

7. Structured a more comprdiensive general education component 

8. Increased staff, facilities, and other resources for teacher educa- 
tion. 

And how did the coUeges feel about the state department of education 
and its staff? The report says that 'they generally applauded the fairness 
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of the program s^proval process and the human relations skills of the 
Teacher Education and Certification Branch" (Champion, 1982, p. 13). The 
report concludes by stating that the decade of on-site evaluations brought 
changes in both the quality and quantity of experiences in professional 
education programs. Regrettably, there are still those individuals who will 
look at these changes and, because they do not understand the complex 
nature of being a teacher and the doubly difficult task of preparing a 
competent beginning teacher in a four-year program, will fail to recognize 
the significant achievements these evaluations have brought about (Cham- 
pion, 1982). 

A recent follow-up study by a migor teacher preparation institution 
asked principals and supervisors of first-year graduates of approved pro- 
grams to rale those beginning teachers in terms of their classroom effec- 
tiveness according to certain specific categories. The study^ migor pur- 
pose was to obtain information about the quality of those beginning 
teachers' teacher education experiences. Fif^-one first-year teachers and 
their supervisors participated in the study Supervisors and principals 
were asked to rate those teachers on ten specific skills that were goals 
of the teacher preparation program, and those items were rated on a five 
point scale, with five being ''outstanding,** 2.5 being "average,** and zero 
being "non-existent"* How did the supervisors rate the graduates of those 
sqpproved programs in comparison with other teachers they had super- 
vised? The average across idl ten goals was 3.7, slightly below a 4, which 
had been labeled "highly competent" (McCaleb, 1984). This accomplish- 
ment is extremely positive and encouraging in light of the recent criticism 
of teacher preparation programs. 



'he National Council fcMr Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 



X is a body that was created by six national professional education 
organizations in 1951-1952. Since 1954, NCATE has accredited college 
teacher education programs across the country, and the recent Feistritzer 
(1984) report indicated: 

NCATE accredited 527 institutions preparing teachers in 1983. . . . Seventy- 
eight percent of the public coUeges and unhrersities training teachers repoi 
having NCATE accreditation, whereas only a little over one-third of the 
private ones did. Almost ei^ty percent of the institutions with enrollments 
in excess of ten thousand are accredited by NCATE compared with only 
20 percent of the colleges enrolling fewer than one thousand students, 
(p. 33-34) 

Over the years there have been many discussions and criticisn\s of 
NCATE, with groups asking such questions as, "How can a Washington- 
based councU with a small staff adequately conduct so many evaluations 
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all over the countiy?" Also, thare have been many questions about the 
' >nstituent organizations and the control of NCATE. 

Let us look at three important aspects of the NCATE evaluation 
process: (a) the standards, (b) the composition of the teams, and (c) the 
resulting ap[Mrovals. 

NCATE developed a process that did not tq[>ply program specific 
standards in its review. That is, a single set of standards has been used 
for the in-depth analysis of the academic content of all the teaching fields 
leading to certification. For example, the teaching fields of English and 
art are quite different, and to q)ply one set of non-specific standards to 
both programs would be an impossible task for an evaluator. To assure 
that tliese programs contain the m>propriate content for a prospective 
teacher requires program specific standards. 

Let me take the example one step farther. The standards for an 
English ixt)gram should ensure the study of a balanced program of liter- 
ature and language. Hie latter is often missing firom a teacherls prepara- 
tion. However, with specific program standards, it can be assured that the 
prospective English teacher will receive preparation in the areas of lin- 
guistics, grammar, composition, and the structure of the English language. 
The same kind of iUustration could be ghren for the i»rospective art teacher. 

The 84>proach that NCATE traditionally has used has been quite 
different from the state c^proval process, which has specific program 
standards for each secondary teaching field. In this program specific 
process, each {program must stand alone in terms of meeting standards. 
In addition, each program must meet the general and professional edu- 
cation requirements that are common to all programs within an institution. 

Recently NCATE has been in the process of reexamining its program 
approval process, and a proposal has been made for NCATE to discontinue 
the evaluation of specific teaching fields and to concentrate on the review 
of general education and professional education. However, there are those 
state ofBcials who have questioned the need for NCATE to examine these 
aspects of teacher education programs when th^ have previously been 
thoroughly evaluated by state teams. 

One of the important points to be maae about an institutional eval- 
uation is the willingness of the team and the approval agency to have the 
strength of character to address very difficult issues when standards are 
not met It is unfortunate that, in some instances, an NCATE team has 
approved the standards for eveiy program in an institution, but the state 
would not grant program ^proval to that same institution. 

Because NCATE has used one set of standards for all secondaiy 
teacher preparation programs, teams usuidly have been quite small, and 
one team member may be required to evaluate the art, music, social 
studies, and other teacher preparation programs. This, of course, would 
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not happen in the state approval process which I have described previ- 
ously, for state teams in most states contain at least one specialist for 
each program being evaluated. 

A serious flaw of the NCATE process is that an evaluation team may 
have only one evaluator to examine most aspects of the professional 
education component Further, the person having that responsibility is 
often not prepared to make the necessaiy evaluative judgments. For 
example, a classroom teacher who has no experience in a college teacher 
education program and has no prior e3q[>erience serving on a college 
evaluation team should not serve in this role However, it has hsq[>pened. 

Because aU secondary teacher preparation programs are approved 
by NCATE in the aggregate, a decision must be made about whether 
approval will be ghren when there are many fine programs and one or two 
weak ones. This, of course, would not hq>pen widi a state approval model, 
where each program is approved individually 

lliis process of approving ''programs in the aggregate" becomes very 
serious when we recognize that many years ago some states placed in 
their certification regulations the provision that they would grant a cer- 
tificate to any person who completed an NCATE approved program. The 
problem for state departments of education in issuing these certificates 
is that they may be issuing a certificate to a person who completed a 
program that was very weak. The state department would not know that 
the person completed a substandard program, for the weak programs are 
masked when blanket approvals are given to excellent and poor programs 
alike. 

While these concerns are not news to the NCATE office, the problems 
remain unsolved. Fortunately, there is an extensive study underway that 
will make proposals about how these problems can be corrected. 



t the present time, many states grant certificates to people who have 



XXeither completed the courses or the program in their respective 
fields; however, there is a significant change in the air. Many states are 
adding two requirements to the long-standing one of the completion of a 
state-approved college teacher preparation program. These are knowl- 
edge tests and demonstrations of effective teaching on the job. In these 
states, all three of these basic requirements must be met for ftiU certifi- 
cation. 

A recent report by Sandefiir (1984) shows that 30 states now have 
some kind of knowledge test that is a requirement for certification, and 
13 states require demonstration of successful teaching during their first 
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few years on the job. Also, 25 other states report that they are planning 
for tfus requirement 

With these developments, the completion of an approved program 
becomes only a part of the total certification process. 



e who administer the approval process in the states believe that 



▼ f effective programs of preparation have resulted from the state 
program approval process. These evaluations have raised the level of 
professionalism, and the few studies that we have implicitly demonstrate 
that teachers who complete these programs are receiving fine ratings by 
their school supervisors and principals during their first years of teaching. 
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Section Four 



Federal Involvement in 
Teacher Education 



The federal government's role in teacher education has a changing 
and, at times, nondescript character. Most recently, federal efforts 
have been directed primarily at questions of equity and quality. 
Federal mandates and programs have been centered on creating 
the "conditions of opportunity" for teachers and students and for devel- 
oping incentives to attract higher ability teachers to classrooms. 

In the final chapter and section of this volume, Florio identifies the 
various options available to the federal government and to teacher edu- 
cators as they become a part of the reform juggernaut. Federal efforts 
with respect to teacher education are not new. Historically, most of the 
government's involvements have been specialized and categorized. The 
preponderance of current federal programs are limited to helping teachers 
of special student populations, such as the handicapped, or to those in 
special teaching areas (e.g., mathematics). Regrettably, the programs typ- 
ically have had limited impact because of the short duration of program 
funding. Institutions and policies are sufficiently resilient to change so 
that federal efforts of limited duration are unable to have a substantial 
effect Further, because many programs are poorly timed, or lack direc- 
tion, or are inadequately defined, they result in cosmetic changes that are 
short term in nature and fail to influence more profound structural com- 
ponents of teacher education. 

Florio suggests that federal program designs and the provision of 
ftmds in the future must be veiy different if teacher education is to be 
elevated in status and if teachers are to receive adequate training. To 
accomplish this, several changes are needed in the processes and prac- 
tices of policymaking and program development in teacher education. 
First, teacher educators will need to become a part of the political dia- 
logue. They will have to become partners in designing and structuring 
programs, not passive participants who implement without ownership. 
Second, those outside the teacher education community must recognize 
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the limitations of professional training. Professional preparation is a start- 
ing point for helping prospective teachers learn essential teaching com- 
petencies. Improving teacher education programs is only a part, a small 
part, of thti total reform mandate. If it is true that the best and brightest 
teachers do not take teaching jobs or quit soon after they start teaching 
(Pigge, 1985), then simply attracting better individuals into teachmg will 
not suflBce. Questions regarding the conditions of teaching and job satis- 
faction will also need much more serious attention. The bottom line is 
that funds must be directed where they can make a difference. It may be 
ludicrous to spend millions attracting better teachers if educators are 
unable to ameliorate the school conditions that cause "new" teachers to 
leave teaching. 

Finally, teacher educators, indeed all those directly and indirectly 
invohred in teacher education, must begin to think in terms of partner- 
ships. The adversarial postures of the past decades must be dropped, and 
all those actively engaged in seeking better classroom conditions for 
student learning must become advocates of practices and policies that 
have a collective salutaiy effect The fractionalized nature of the educa- 
tional conununity almost assures enervation. As Florio suggests: "Alli- 
ances will need to be strengthened and extended in order to gain passage 
of new initiatives or to sustain and expand existing federal contentions 
to teacher education — It will take a concerted effort by the education 
community ... to turn the attack on teacher education into a major 
opportunity for positive reform." 
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Excellence in Teacher 

Education: 
Options for a Federal 

Partnership 



David H. Florio 

American Federatimi of Trackers 



Education is at its highest point of political saliency since the 
middle of the 1960s. Two dozen or so reports on the condition 
of education — ten of broad national scope — were presented to 
the nation in 1983. National attention has been primarily focused 
on secondaiy schools, mathematics and science education, and the con- 
dition of teaching (quality of recruits, working conditions, and supply). 
However, the full reports and subsequent commentaiy include every level 
of education. 

Most recently, teacher education has been the center of criticism and 
concern. Teacher education issues are not new — low academic ability of 
students, lack of rigor, low status and support within colleges. Public 
salience of these concerns represents opportunities for policy action at 
various levels of education governance — institutional, local, state, and 
federal. 

Many of the 1983 reports were launched by a brief public awareness 
when national news magazines and television called attention to the 
condition of American high schools in 1979. In 1982, the public began to 
be particularly concerned with the mathematical, scientific, and technical 
literacy of high school and college graduates. Following the release of the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education report, A Nation at 
Risk, the President discovered that education represents a rich source of 
"political capital." Similarly, governors believe that an effective system of 
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public schools is a insuor attraction for growth-oriented business and 
industry. 

There are four reasons why education ha' . come a critical social 
issue: 

L THE AMERICAN DREAM. Education is still part of the American 
dream and is seen as a critical means to upward mobility 

2. SMARTER JOBS. Changes in the workforce will require employees 
to have more technical or thinking skills if they are to gain employ- 
ment in jobs that will allow them to maintain or improve their 
standards of living. 

3. COMPETITION. American workers must be more productive and 
better educated if the nation is to be competitive in international 
markets — the future of American economic growth. 

4. EDUCATION IS IN TROUBLE. The national reports indicate that 
American education is not working adequately — particularly sec- 
ondary schools and the teaching profession. 

We have seen already a first set of reforms sweep the nation's schools. 
For the most part, the first wave can be described as "che^" fix reforms- 
raising high school graduation or college admissions standards, demand- 
ing more homework, increasing student performance testing, testing 
teachers in subject areas, recognizing outstanding teachers, students, and 
schools. More difficult reforms — master teacher programs, retraining 
teachers, improvement of curriculum materials, increasing academic time — 
are meeting problems of cost and implementation. However, there are 
hopeful signs of improvement, and serious efforts to reform the schools 
are underway. 

Most of the national reports and many of the more enlightened reform 
efforts do not engage in "teacher bashing." In fact, many of the reports 
paint a sympathetic view of the teacher in American high schools — 
overworked, burdened with bureaucracy and conflicting demands, and 
faced with unmotivated students and little home/parent support. Further- 
more, teachers are seen as being the 'Victims" of poor preparation and 
few usefid professional development resources. 

The condition of teaching, the lack of employment for many certified 
teachers in the 1970s, and poor teacher salaries have combined to make 
the noble teaching profession unattractive. It has almost become trite to 
point out that there are no more "captive" populations of bright women 
and minorities who see teaching as one of their few acceptable careers. 
National reports point out that teacher education students are drawn 
from the lowest ranks of high school students. Furthermore, the most 
academically able teachers are the first to leave the profession. And, the 
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rewards for furthering a teacher's education are almost guaranteed to 
**promote'' talented teachers out of classrooms. 

These factors coexist with increased demands for new teachers to 
teach children of baby boom parents and to fill existing shortages in 
mathematics and science classrooms — exacerbated by increased aca- 
demic standards. All of the above force the repeated question: How do 
we recruit, educate, and maintain teachers with the knowledge and talent 
needed for new and expanding literacy demands? 

TEACHER EDUCATION: OPPORTUNITY OR 
SCAPEGOAT 

If teachers are given a sympathetic view in the national reports, teacher 
education is not. Teacher preparation and inservice education pro- 
grams, and the high education institutions providing them, are seen as 
weak, resL^itant to reform, and, in some cases, as being part of the disin- 
centive for bright college students to enter the teaching profession. 

One report on teacher education and certification. The Making of A 
Tbacher (Feistritzer, 1984), paints a bleak picture of teacher education 
programs and their students. According to Feistritzer, too many teacher 
education programs admit anyone in the institution, offer few academic 
challenges, are avoided by bright students, and — along with state certifi- 
cation systems — present few "rights of passage." Furthermore, the most 
academically rigorous colleges and universities seem to be those which 
have lost the most teacher education students. Many of the research- 
oriented higher education institutions are not actively engaged in teacher 
education at all. 

The purpose here is not to go into all of the possible reforms that 
would improve teacher education — preservice and continuing. In fact, 
there are mai^y who claim that the condition of teaching and teacher 
salaries are far more important to the improvement of teacher education 
than direct reform. That is, bright, talented students will not enter teacher 
education programs unless the teaching job is made more professionally 
and economically attractive. Others claim that teacher education will be 
seen as a symbol of the poor public regard for teaching unless it meets 
the demands and mystique of more prestigious professions. 

This report wiU point out wi^ to encourage reform that will turn 
the current criticisms on teacher education into opportunities. Otherwise, 
teacher education again will be seen as the scsqjegoat of a beleaguered 
profession. The report will concentrate on the options available to the 
federal government as it looks for ways to join state and local partners 
in the reform of American education. 
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THE FEDERAL ROLE IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 




he federal government is not new to teacher education efforts. Teacher 



X education programs — preparation and inservice — are currently lim- 
ited to a small incentive program to attract promising teacher candidates 
and reward talented teachers or to assist teachers of special student 
populations ^..andicapped, limited English proficient— LEP) or in partic- 
ular subject areas (vocational education, mathematics, science, foreign 
language). Two "general" teacher education efforts. Teacher Corps and 
Teacher Centers, were folded into the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act Chapter 2 "block grant" in 1981. Several federal teacher 
education programs were allowed to lapse (e.g.. Education Professions 
Devdopment Act and science education). Some suffered the "autho- 
rization without appropriation" fate — continuing education (nrograms in 
Title 1 of the Higher Education Act. 

Congress enacted the Talented Teachers Act in 1984 to attract prom- 
ising and retain outstanding teachers. And, the House of Representatives 
version of the Higher Education Act reauthorization (passed in late 1985) 
expanded teacher education authorizations to include several new or 
revitalized provisions — teaching academics for intern-beginning teachers, 
professional development centers, teachar education imiNX)vement grants, 
collaborative programs with schools, colleges, and businesses, and pro- 
grams to recruit adults who would like to change their careers to teaching. 
However, huge budget deficits and pressure to cut federal spending make 
it unlikely that all of the above will receive actual appropriations. Some 
programs, such as the scholarship and stipend incentive projects, may 
serve as incentives for state governments which have also established 
teacher recruitment projects. 

GENERAL PROBLEMS 

With the exception of federal teacher education in special need areas — 
pocNT, handicapped, LEP — ^there is little evidence of federal program impact 
One of the reasons for the lack of evaluative evidence is the limited 
duration of past federal teacher education efforts. M^jor problems with 
past efforts can be categorized as follows: 

Poor timing. By the time programs were authorized and implemented, the 
purpose of the program shifted (teacher shortage vs. need for inservice 
training). 

Lack qf direction or diffusion qf purpose Either because of a lack of 
congressional consensus or poor administration, many programs attempted 
to serve too many purposes for the available ftinds — pleasing no one and 
gaining no sustaining constituency 

Poor iftformation. Teacher education programs are idio^cratic, resistant 
to keeping data on students, and suspicious of exterrud evaluations. There- 
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fore, there was often little reliable descriptive or evaluative data on teacher 
education programs. As a result, policymakers are often left with no answer 
to the question, "what has the program done?" 

Delayed ^ects. Teacher preparation programs do not have an immediate 
impact on the desired outcomes of public policy. They take time, effects are 
difficult to document, and impaa is almost impossible to separate ft^om other 
factors affecting student performance. 

Difficult unpopular tasks. Many federal teacher education prograns were 
aimed at the most difficult assignments— helping low income and other 
students with special needs. Furthermore nation'^J concerns about the g*3n- 
eral quality of schools may have decreased previous interest in students with 
particular problems. 

Quantity over quality General teacher education efforts by the federal 
government seem to er\ioy support when the public is concerned about a 
teacher shortage — baby boom students or mathematics and science teacher 
education. Federal efforts to improve teacher quality have been more difficult 
to sustain, fc.g., mathematics and science education at the National Science 
Foundation, teacher centers, .ind general professional development 



'he national drive for educational refonn coupled with "'irvival con- 



X cems by those responsible for teacher educatic * i may preseu* a n\ore 
favorable climate for federal teacher education initiatives and their sub- 
sequent implementation and survival. Other factors, many of which were 
nonexistent when previous teacher education programs w^^re attempted, 
could launch and sustain teacher education programs because: 

1. Theie is a more focused consensus on the need for improved 
teaching in basic academic areas. 

2. Educational research and development efforts have important 
knowledge resources dealing with effective teaching, schools, and 
curricula that can be included in teacher education programs. 

3. The threat of real competition to teacher education monopolies 
may motivate higher education institutional leaders to take teacher 
education reform efforts seriously. 

4. Tliere is a favorable climate for partnerships between schools and 
colleges and among education iivstitutions and the private sector. 

5. The federal government is more "outcome oriented," leaving proj- 
ect prescriptions to local and state initiatives and reducing central 
engineering tendencies. 

6. National economic interests are deeply concerned about the char- 
acter of schools and the personnel responsible for the future 
national workforce. 



A CHANGE IN CLIMATE— THE FEDERAL 
ROLE 
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The federal government has served three general fuixtions over the 
past several decades. Teacher education programs, if the functions are 
sustained, must serve one or more of the following: 

The equity functiofL The federal govemment works to provide equal edu- 
cation opportunities regardless of personal circuntstance, in ordar to improve 
the life chances of its citizens. 

The know!edge/i7{fbrmatim/unction. The federal government is responsible 
for producing and/or sharing knowledge gained from research, development, 
evaluation, and data collection. 

The quality improvement functiotL The federal govemment supports and 
provides assistance to states, localities, and institutions to enhance their 
capacities to improve educational practice and realign education resources 
to meet social and technical changes. 

These functions can be served through several means (current or 
past teacher education examples are provided): 

(1) General financicU (issistance: 

The Edwation Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA), Chapter 2 
block grant provides fimds to local school districts which may choose 
whether to engage in a specific program of professional development. 

(2) Categorical or "targeted"* assistance (special projects, 
pojyulationsy or subject areas): 

Congress funded the Thlented Teacher Act for the first time in 1985. Passed 
in 1984, the Act authorizes two projects to support teacher preparation: 
(a) scholarships for academical^ successful high school graduates who 
agree to prepare for teaching careers and (b) stipends for talented teach- 
ers and their schools. Teacher education and professional development 
funds are included in equity programs for the disadvantaged (ECIA Chi^ 
ter 1), handicapped (Edwation of the Handicapped Act), and bilingual 
education (LEP students). Other targeted funding is subject-matter based 
such as vocational education improvement programs and the recently 
enacted Education for Economic Security Act (EESA) targeted on inser- 
vice education for teachers of mathematics, science, computer learning, 
and foreign languages. EESA also includes a provision for teacher insti- 
tutes, scholarships for prospective teachers, and fellowships and awards 
for current teachers. 

(3) Regulation: 

The federal govemment recognizes postsecondaiy education accrediting 
bodies; however, accreditation for teacher education is not required for 
receipt of federal funds. Each program authorized and administered by 
the federal govemment also has regulations that set priorities, intentions, 
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evaluation, and reporting requirements. In addition, general and program- 
specific regulations covering competitive discretionary grants set the 
criteria for selection (including points assigned to priority purposes for 
proposal reviewers). These regulations can shape the direction of a pro- 
gram. Regulations caused a shift from recruitment and initial tr^uning to 
an empY asis on inservice and professional development for existing teach- 
ers in the (no longer authorized) Teacher Corps program. 

(4) Research and devdopment (evaluation^ policy study, and 
statistical services): 

The federal government supports research and development activities 
focused on effective teaching, teacher preparation, and inservice training 
through the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (National 
Institute of Education). Federal funding Includes support for regional 
education laboratories, R&D centers and institutes, and dissemination 
programs. The National DifiUsion Network supports the dissemination of 
exemplaiy federal programs including staff development efforts in pro- 
grams for special populations. Research, development, and dissemination 
programs are also support in the vocational, bilingual, and handici4[)ped 
education areas. Most federal programs Include evaluations, and the National 
Center for Education Statistics collects data on the condition of teacher 
supply and demand. 

(5) Direct service and technical assistance: 

The federal government provides few direct services; however, there is 
support for technical assistance through states, independent contractors, 
and centers established to serve special purposes. The federal government 
supports technical assistance and/or nmterials development efforts for 
teachers and teacher education in the areas of civil rights, bilingual edu- 
cation, vocational education, desegregation, and aid to the disadvantaged. 
In addition to their R&D functions, some regional education laboratories 
provide technical assistance to state and local education agencies within 
their regions. 

(6) Persuasim or leadership through the power of federal oJffU^ 
"symbolic acts'*: 

Federal officials have the power of high office to cloture and sustain 
public attention on critical education issues. Presidents have rarely used 
their "bully pulpits'' for education; however, when they choose to do so 
they can focus the public eye on national education concerns. President 
Johnson made education for the disadvantaged a national issue in the 
mid-1960s and President Reagan, following the release of the Commission 
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on Excellence report, made educational standards, discipline, and teacher 
rewards national issues. The President carries a buUt-in national media 
audience unmatched in the nation. Although some of the statements and 
speeches seem simplistic to the student of education issues, the benefit 
of national leadership can establish a climate for meaningful reform. 

Another way in which Congress or federal ofiBcials can demonstrate 
the importance of an issue is through a symbolic act. Presidential awards 
for outstanding mathematics and science teachers at the National Science 
Foundation and the Department of Education's program of recognizing 
exemplaiy hi^ schools provide two recent examples of leadership through 
symbolic action. 



ederal teacher education options can be reviewed along the lines of 



X these functions and roles. However, they must also fit into one of the 
goals related to improving the teaching workforce. National concerns 
about the quality of teaching and the types of students likely to enter 
teacher education programs wiU force policy initiatives to meet specific 
challenges. That is, if educators, teacher educators in particular, are to be 
successful in initiating and, more important, sustaining federal teacher 
education efforts, they must be part of the political dialogue. 

Not every idea or program must match the popular concerns of the 
moment; however, they must be related to the issues policymakers face. 
Programs that suggest new or expanded federal initiatives must have 
afiBrmative answers for one or more of the following questions. Does the 
initiative help recruit and select high quality candidates into the teaching 
profession? Does the program effectively prepare teachers to teach in the 
core academic areas of English (including reading and writing), mathe- 
matics, the sciences, technology, or conununication (including foreign 
language)? (The arts, humanities, and social studies may be included if 
the initial group is seen as the top priority.) Does the program lead to 
more effective teaching of "higher order" thinking or "learning to learn" 
skills needed for future success in education and work? Does the program 
help educational institutions maintain effective teachers currently in the 
workforce? 

In addition to these general concerns about recruitment, selection, 
and maintenance of art effective teaching force, there are specific issues 
about teacher preparation programs. The following perceptions provide 
an outline of concerns: 

(1) Teacher education programs lack adequate field or practical 
experience. 
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(2) Teacher education students do not spend enough time in regular 
academic subjects and are in need improved mastery of content. 

(3) Teacher education programs lack academic rigor in both the 
substantive and professional course areas. 

(4) Teacher education programs are not selective. They admit any 
student already accepted into the parent institution of higher 
education. 

Regardless of the veracity of these claims, they form a general per- 
ception expressed in both national reports and general press/media cov- 
erage of education. Teacher education reform efforts must be seen to 
confront these concerns or face a loss of public support 

When A Natim at Risk was released, public opinion polls indicated 
that taicpayers were ready to spend more on education. In fact, they were 
willing to increase taxes to support improved education. They were not 
willing to pay more for the educational status quo. 

The same factors will affect initial and sustained support for teacher 
education. No matter how conscientious, it wiU not be good enough to 
point out erroneous public perceptions or generalities found in national 
reports. Teacher educators recognize the misperception that prospective 
secondary school teachers spend most of their time in "methods courses" 
instead of arts and science subjects. However, trying to refute teacher 
education criticism with statistics about the number of course hours spent 
in education or arts and sciences wiU be of little use. Similarly, pointing 
out that few academically advanced students wiU enter teacher education 
unless salaries are raised seems to avoid the core criticisms of teacher 
preparation. 

Albert Shanker, American Federation of Teachers President, has been 
asking his members to become active participants in educational reform. 
He recognizes that some of the reports and more than a few of the "quick- 
fix" reform recommendations are misguided. However, he is unwilling to 
reject a discussion of the criticisms or reforms simply because they are 
wrong. He wants AFT leaders to use the reports and reform proposals to 
launch a productive discussion about core problems and implementation 
issues. Shanker says that he does not believe that merit pay plans will 
woric. However, he is willing to entertain such proposals in order to gain 
general increases in salaries, better working conditions, improved evalu- 
ation programs, and a more positive public perception of teachers' will- 
ingness to improve. Teacher educators could learn much from Shanker's 
strategy 



'ederal teacher education efforts and those currently proposed include 



various types of assistance that can be categorized under four broad 
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purposes: (a) recniitment and selection, (b) teacher preparation, (c) inser- 
vice and professional development, and (d) information and knowledge 
resources (for education agencies aiid institutions responsible for teacher 
education). The following outline provides an overview of the options 
available for consideration. It is not the intent to focus on existing pro- 
grams for special populations. Rather, the options in this report are for 
excellence in general teacher education or for broad subject areas such 
as mathematics and science education. 

Recruitment and Selection 

Recruitment options are designed to provide economic incentives for 
individuals who might not otherwise seek teaching careers, or enter to 
teacher education irograms. Programs often require a "service-for-ieward'' 
exchange provision. That is, those who receive assistance must agree to 
teach for each year of benefit Although there is little evidence of the long- 
term success of such efforts, th^ may provide a pool of more able 
students for temporaiy or short-term teaching careers. 

L Scholarships for talented high school graduates or college under- 
graduate students who will ent&c teaching, particularly in areas 
where tho^ are shortages of teachers (e.g., mathematics, science, 
foreign language). Similar options are proposed for unemployed 
teachers willing to retrain for shortage areas and for recent math- 
ematics and science graduates who will begin master of arts in 
teaching or similar programs. Recent examples: 

Education for Economic Security Act (EESA PL98^77) program of 
"Congressional Merit Scholarships" for prospective mathematics and science 
teachers. 

Thlented Tmchers Act scholarship and stipend program— The Carl D. 
Perkins Scholarships in a proposal to amend Title V Teacher Education, of 
the Higher Education Act (HEA). 

2. Loan sitbsidies in the form of "forgiveness" or reduced rates are 
other economic options to entice prospective teachers. The National 
Direct Student Loan Program (HEA Title IV) provides loan for- 
giveness for each year the loan recipient teaches in an area of 
particular need or in a national priority area such as teaching 
disadvantaged or handic^ped students. One suggested program 
wouM be to forgive part or all of the guaranteed student loans 
(GSL) of recent mathematics or science (or other high need area) 
graduates who agree to enter teaching careers. 

3. Jhx credits or forgiveness. Several members of Congress have 
introduced legislation that would provide tax incentives in the 
form of credits or deductions for (a) employers who will provide 
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teachers or resource persons for schools with specific shortages 
such as mathematics, science, and technology; and (b) teachers 
who will accept assignments in designated shortage areas, serving 
a target population or working in difficult areas (remote rural or 
low income urban centers). 
One recent proposal even suggested a forgiveness of the federal 

income tax for up to four years for qualified teachars in acute national 

shortage areas. 

4. Salary supplements for all teachers and specifically for mathe- 
matics and science education teachto have been suggested by 
some presidential candidates. 

Incentives to attract more academically citable students into teacher 
education and teaching indirectly affect the goal of excellence in teacher 
education. The students may improve the public image of teacher edu- 
cation; however, they will only affect the quality of the programs through 
the demands they place on institutions preparing teachers. Incentives 
may serve at least a temporary goal of improving the quality of candidates 
vfho are willing to go through more rigorous or extensive training. 

Some teacher education or teaching career incentive cations are 
already in existence or have been recently enacted. There is little available 
information on their potential success. The n^jor advantage is that they 
may provide a pool of talented individuals for teacher education programs. 
Such programs do not provide immediate relief for shortage areas with 
the exception of incentives for graduates. The key question is whether 
policymidcers are willing to expend fimds for recruiting more talented 
teachers who may stay in the profession for a short period of time. 

The state of the economy (i.e., emfdoyment and fiscal policy) may 
have important implications for the success of recruitment incentives. 
Students may be willing to have their scholarships shifted to loans if the 
general salary differential is great enough between a career in teaching 
and business or industry. Given the focus on tax reform with fewer and 
fewer credits and deductions tax credit proposals will be less viable. 

The political and fii*<:al climate facing the Congress precludes high 
cost initiatives or revenue losses. It is unlikely that at any time in the near 
future Congress will support salaiy tax credits or direct salary subsidies. 
Scholarship and loan forgiveness programs will be most likely to gain 
approval — the T^ented Teacher Act received a modest $10 million appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1986. Key issues for excellence in teacher education 
will be whether recruitment efforts are matched by improved teaching 
work (climate and practice) and the quality of teacher education pro- 
grams. 

Teacher Preparation Program Improvement' 

I. Program Improvement Grants to Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion (Schools of Education), Competitive grants would serve one 
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or more of the following purposes: They would (a) strengthen 
program design including efforts to raise admissions requirements 
and screens, improve subject matter competence, and extend prac- 
tical classroom experience; (b) improve teacher education in the 
use of new technologies such as computers, video, electronic 
communication; (c) nurture consortia of higher education insti- 
tutions to strengthen faculty offerings and to increase exposure 
to research and other knowledge resources; (d) develop teacher 
education materials and technology (e.g.. National Science Foun- 
dation provides grants in the precollege mathematics and science 
education program for inservice and perservice teacher education 
materials development and demonstration); (e) improve teacher 
education faculty and acquaint them with recent research on 
teaching and school effectiveness, curriculum materials, text 
selection, higher order learning skills, and so on; (f) develop and 
sustain cooperative teacher education programs involving teacher 
education, arts, and sciences faculties within colleges and univer- 
sities; (g) conduct s^plied institutional research and assessment 
to inform teacher education improvement efforts; and (h) support 
demonstration (evaluation) projects in teacher education and 
recruitment. 

The histoiy of several teacher education and related professional 
development efforts shows the dangers of many diffused purposes. Two 
msyor teacher education initiatives (e.g., NSF science education programs 
and the Education Professions Development Act were allowed to la^se 
because Congress did not believe they represented effective efforts to 
improve the quality of teaching. 

There are current opportunities to improve on past efforts. National 
Science Foundation science education has been recently revived due to 
the crisis in the math^ and science teaching force. HEA Title V's reauthor- 
ization presents an opportunity to initiate a teacher education improve- 
ment effort. However, if the programs offer too many options, remain 
diffused in purpose and identity, and gain only a fragmented constituency, 
tliey will again be vulnerable when the "crisis in education" is no longer 
headline material. 

Many of the suggestions and options are valid. However, there needs 
to be a limited set of easily identifiable purposes (e.g., increased admis- 
sions standards and academic rigor); increased exposure to practical 
settings; subject matter competence; and improved presentation of valid, 
reliable research information on effective teaching, schooling, and learn- 
ing. At least descriptive evidence, if not evaluations, could then demon- 
strate that the programs were making progress toward clearly understood 
themes (rather than a laundiy list of actions). 
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2. School — Higher EduccLtionJSchool qf EducatUm Partnership grants 
have been suggested to improve and/or extend the practical expe- 
rience part of teacher education. Such programs would also share 
faculty resources — including the use of practicing teachers and 
technological resources. Grants would be applied for jointly and 
would encourage cooperative planning. When coupled with career 
development programs or master teacher programs such partner- 
ships would increase teacher education candidates' exposure to 
effective teachers. 

One experimental school/college partnership suggestion is to fund 
"teaching schools" or academies. These exemplary elementary and sec- 
ondary schools would provide intensive internship exercises for students 
in various stages of the teacher education program. The schools would 
work with one or more higher education institutions. 

3. EdtLcation— Business/Private Sector Partnerships could be sup- 
ported or stimulated with federal support Such partI1a^sh^)s would 
be designed to improve teacher education programs in the follow- 
ing ways: (a) students and faculty in teacher education programs 
would be exposed to private sector resources including new tech- 
nologies; (b) practicing scientists, engineers, and othars would be 
in a position to inform teacher education programs about the 
intellectual needs of the technical workforce; (c) faculty and busi- 
ness persons would engage in exchange programs and provide 
intellectual resources to each institution; and (d) new alliances 
would be formed for the improvement of education. 

Partnerships have several admitages. First, they require that each 
participant add to the resource pool of the joint effort. Second, they help 
reduce inaccurate assumptions about institutions and the human resource 
potential of each participant. Finally, the partnerships formed for specific 
purposes (e.g., teacher education, resource sharing plarming) lead to 
broader alliances. Teacher educators need more powerful allies in the 
teaching and schooling field. Educators need to nurture the broad-based 
political support of the private sector 

Recent examples of school/business alliances have paid handsome 
returns in state and local school fiscal policy decisions. The California 
Business Roundtable helped secure recent state school aid increases. The 
Alliance for Public Schools in New %rk City is an important force pro- 
moting public education in that city. 

Education partnerships are also popular with Congress and the current 
Administration. They could be of additional benefit to teacher education. 
Congress might be more willing to invest in teacher education improve- 
ment if such efforts are seen as joint endeavors involving schools and the 
private sector. They may add a legitimizing force to reform proposals and 
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reduce the fear that higher education institutions — being lesistant to 
change — would simply spend the funds to continue the status quo. 

Maintain Effective Teachers — Improve Inservice & Staff 
Development 

1. Inservice Education 

Broadly discretionaiy Inservice Education was damaged by the block 
grant in 1981 (e.g., Teacher Corps and Teacher Centers). However, there 
are several existing and emerging federal teacher education programs 
aimed at the in-place teacher. The special population programs for dis- 
advantaged, women, handicapped, and LEP children provide for staff 
development and inservice training. The National Diffusion Network 
includes some federally supported dissemination and inservice training. 
The vocational education act supports inservice workshops and training 
for classroom teachers. 

Recently enacted mathematics and science education legislation, 
Educati(m for Ec(momic Security Act (PL 98-377), makes inservice edu- 
cation and teacher training the core of the Education Department (ED) 
program. The legislation (including foreign language and computer learn- 
ing) makes teacher training and inservice education programs central to 
the 70% of state grants for elementary and secondary schools and 30% for 
institutions of higher education (in partnership with one or more schools). 
EESA could provide a natural experiment and demonstration of inservice 
education in curricular areas; however, EESA funding was halved (from 
$100 to $50 million) in FY86 as a result of the budget deficit reduction 
effort. 

2. Fellowships and Awards 

Teacher fellowships have been included in both the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) and in the more general Talented Teacher Act for the 
Department of Education. In addition, NSF Presidential teacher awards 
cany some fellowship funds for teachers to use in their schoolc. The 
talented teacher fellowships provide support for teachers to travel, study, 
conduct research, consult, and engage in planning and development efforts. 
Mathematics and science teacher fellowships are provided to outstanding 
teachers who may use fimds for improvement of their teaching or schools. 

Outstanding teacher awards are one of the symbolic efforts that 
federal officials may use to enhance the status of teachers while rewarding 
individual effort. Awards for oustanding mathematics and science teach- 
ers have been initiated atthe Natiorid Science Foundation and the Depart- 
ment of Education recognizes outstanding high schools. There are also 
the annual local, state, and national "teacher of the year'' recognition 
programs. 
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Fellowships may play a useful role in helping good teachers become 
better and keeping teaching an attractive profession. They may also enhance 
staff development efforts by providing fellows with new knowledge and 
other staff development resources. 

Two miyor concerns arise with fellowships. First, Uinited funds pre- 
clude aU but ^^outstanding" teachers. This leaves out adequate-to-good 
teachers who ms^ be most in need of professional development. Second, 
they may encourage outstanding teachers to leave the profession. This is 
not to say that fellowships cannot be effective; however, like awards and 
scholarships, they are unlikely to have a long-term positive effect in 
isolation. If i^ieir local school climate and working conditions are positive 
with high professional development norms, fellows can extend their 
knowledge and skills to others. If not, they msy feel isolated and unable 
to use what they know. 

Awards (as symbolic devices) promote the image of the profession 
but do little for inservice and staff development advances. They may have 
some marginal effect on maintaining outstanding teachers and public 
perceptions about the teaching force. Although it is difficult to gauge the 
national impact of teacher award programs, they play an important part 
in the persuasion and leadership rcles of federal officials. Needless to say, 
they are an inextricable part of education politics and must be seen as a 
means for educators to extend the political capital of elected officials — 
the President and members of Congress. It is no mistake that mathematics 
and science teaching awards are called the ^^Presidential Teaching Awards** 
and scholarships and fellowships are called "Congressional Teaching 
Fellowships** in current and proposed legislation. 

Other staff development and inservice options include: 

Effective Schools. Several members of Congress have suggested 
making the **Chq)ter 2 Block Grant** more focused on effective school 
development This would require matching block grant funds with support 
for laboratories and technical assistance grants at the National Institute 
of Education. The purpose of the grants would be to provide Chapter 2 
schools with the most recent research evidence on effective schools, 
teaching, and learning in the higher order areas. 

Teacher Resource Centers. The American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) and the National Education Association (NEA) are the strongest 
advocates of teacher centers. The federal teacher center program was 
folded into the 1981 block grant. The NEA and AFT have recommended 
their reauthorization in the HEA as critical "teacher led** staff development 
efforts. The evidence from the previous program indicates that teacher 
centers were the most classroom*focused inservice or staff development 
programs of the federal government 
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Workshops and Summer Institutes. The NSF science education 
programs and the ESAA authorization provide for special institutes and 
workshops in math and science education. These institutes serve two 
purposes (a) to provide intensive education in substantive areas of 
instruction to improve the subject matter knowledge of teachers — partic- 
uiarly in rs^idly changing fields such as science and technology — and (b) 
to provide teachers with up-to-date research information on teaching and 
learning and effective teaching strategies. 

Teacher Research Grants. Several earlier legislative proposals pro- 
vided for small grants for teachers to conduct applied, institutional research 
in local settings. NIE-fimded R&D institutions have also initiated coop- 
erative research programs including teachers as part of the research 
team — Institute for Research on Teaching "teacher researchers** and the 
Far West Laboratory cooperative research program. NIE also funded the 
AFTls Educational Research and Dissemination project designed to "bro- 
ker" research findings into practical forms for classroom use. Such efforts 
allow teachers to become familiar with research studies and — at the same 
time — provide a richer reality base to research questions. 

3. 7toc/i^ Career i%ins— ilf aster 7^/ierPn)j^m5 

Abrious career ladder plans have been iHoposed in the wake of national 
reports calling for improved professional development, merit pay, differ- 
entiated staffing programs, and so on. The possible effect of a career 
ladder program is threefold: (a) to provide inservice and staff development 
opportunities that keep effective teachers in classrooms (many local 
continuing education policies reward teachers for advanced education by 
promoting them out of teaching, (b) to allow teachers to assume profes- 
sional development roles for themseWes and their colleagues (e.g., cur- 
riculum design, test development, inservice education, and research), (c) 
to become active partners in preparation programs for interns and begin- 
ning (apprentice) teachers, and (d) to develop and implement teacher 
evaluation programs. The federal government could play several critical 
roles in the career ladder/master teacher reforms by funding model or 
exemplary programs (disseminate example plans), supporting education 
resource organizations (labs, centers, state or regional service organiza- 
tions) to offer technical assistance to local school districts in the design 
and implementation of new teacher career ladder programs; supporting 
evaluation develcq[)ment (HPOgrams to establish fair and costefiTective teachor 
and school-site administrator evaluation programs; providing, as part of 
a school/college partnership program, support for innovative experiences 
for master or senior professional teachers; and commissioning broad 
based assessments of state and local master teacher— career develop- 
ment programs to determine if they help keep experienced teachers in 
the profession, help schools develop effective staff development pro- 
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grains, change the experience of student and beginning teachers, can be 
shared and adapted in other locations, and have an in;pact on instructional 
quality and learning. 

The iiusenrice/staif development options share several common goals: 

To upgrade the knowledge and skills of the existing teaching force. 
To make teaching careers more attractive and enhance the profes- 
sional status of the profession. 

To change the reward ^stem that -ties continuing professional edu- 
cation to **promotion" out of the classroom. 
To provide the most immediate impact on the quality of school 
instruction. 

Federal proposals should be judged against these goals. Inseivice 
and staff development programs have the advantage of close proximity 
(time and distance) to current school practice. UiUike preparation pro- 
grams and incentives fa* talented students to enter teaching, professional 
development programs are designed to reach the current teaching force. 

Two factors should be understood when making judgments about 
the federal mix of programs for preparation and inservice teacher edu- 
cation. First, during the next decade, a vast number of current teachers 
will reach retirement age, and the offspring of baby boom parents will 
require schools to hire a large number of new teachers. At the same time, 
demands on the current teaching force are already escalating. States are 
requiring more coursework in academic subjects. Literacy demands for 
new technologies and higher order learning skills are advancing. And 
employers want employees who are able to learn different skills and work 
requirements on the job. 

Therefore, it is not a choice of which type of teacher education 
deserves the highest priority. Rather, policymakers and educators will 
need to construct an iq[>propriate nux of efforts to improve inservice and 
preparation programs. A program that is designed to improve both exist- 
ing teacher performance while assisting interns and beginning teachers 
may be the most attractive and cost effective. 

4. Partnerships 

The school/college, education/business, and school/research resource 
agency partnerships outlined in previous sections all apply to staff devel- 
opment concerns. The federal government can play an important catalytic 
role in stimulating new cooperative ventures to enhance inservice and 
staff development efforts for teachers. School/business partnerships, in 
addition to providing human staff development resources, offer oppor- 
tunities for school faculty to experience sununer work in technical and 
academically related fields. School/college partnerships, in addition to the 
above, provide opportunities for the cooperative development of insenrice 
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programs that provide a balance of subject masteiy and informed peda- 
gogy. 

Partnerships provide more cost-effective use of knowledge and tech- 
nical resources. Recent work in cognitive science (the study of thinking 
and the teaching of thinking skills) makes it critical for upper elementary 
and secondaiy school teachers to be aware of recent research advances 
in higher order academic skills — reading, writing, problem solving (math 
and science), and analysis. Both types of partnerships will be needed for 
teachers and students to become technically literate, and able to use 
advanced instructional technologies. Few schoob will be able to afford 
the ftiU range of technology, and new partnerships wiU make access to 
technology both useful and affordable. 

Inform — Provide Knowledge Resources 

The education knowledge function has the longest precedent among 
federal education roles. The federal government has been responsible for 
collection and dissemination of information on the status of American 
schools and colleges for over 100 years. More recently, research programs 
in the OfBce of Education and OfBce of Educational Research and 
Improvement (NIE) have focused on teaching and learning. The following 
represent current teacher education (and related) information/knowledge 
activities of the federal government 

1. The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) provides 
statistical data on the sapply, condition, and denriands of the national 
teaching force. 

2. National research centers and institutes provide information on 
teaching, learning, teacher education, effective use of instructional 
tec.mologies, and related educational practices. 

3. Regional laboratories and R&D information exchanges are designed 
to provide R&D services, technical assistance, and research infor- 
mation "broker" services to state and local education agencies. 

4. The National Assessment of Educational Progress acts as a national 
barometer of student achievement. 

Funding cuts over the past three years have all but eliminated indi- 
vidual grant and contract programs at the Institute. In the past, NIE 
supported individual research in the above areas along with dissemination 
projects in state departments of education, and other resource institu- 
tions. 

One outstanding {project was the effort to "broker or translate*" research 
findings on teaching into usefid forms for classroom teachers — a program 
conducted by the American Federation of Teachers. This program has 
won several awards and has several unique attributes: researchers worked 
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closely with teachers in the design and implementation of the project; 
ouvent and former teachers carried out the project making it more "legit- 
imate" to their classroom colleagues; and a powerful education group 
increased its respect for and use of educational R&D. 

5. The National Science Foundation conducts research and devel- 
opment programs on mathematics and science teaching and learn- 
ing in both the Science and Engineering Education Directorate 
and the Biological, Behavioral, and Social Sciences Directorate. In 
addition, the science education dii:wtorate is launching a division 
of "studies and program assessment" to judge the progress of 
precoUege mathematics and science education ^forms, assess the 
condition of math and science teaching at all levels, and determine 
teacher training and materials development needs. 

These programs serve important goals; however, they often have been 
inadequately funded or— in the case of NSF science/math education and 
NIE grants programs— have sufferKi periodic dcnrmant periods. Hie uneven 
nature of program support has led to inadequate knowledge and infor- 
mation resources. NCES, for example, is unable to collect or analyze 
teacher supply/demand data on an up-to-date, state-by-state basis. Teacher 
education program information is barely existent There is little solid 
descripti ^ data or clearin^KHise information on effecthre programs. Much 
more needs to be done to broker existing research information. The 
Teacher Center experience and the expected demands arising from instr- 
vice and staff development efforts will vastly increase the demand for 
knowledge and information on effective teaching, teacher uucation, and 
higher order academic learning. 

Federal options in teacher education cannot be judged in isolation. 
They must be seen as part of local, state, and federal efforts to reform 
American educational practices. Teachf'r education reformers are able to 
use the wave of educational reforms to enter the national discussion on 
educational excellence. If policymakers and educators learn from past 
efforts, they can 'ise the policy climate as an opportunity to enhance the 
quality and public perception of teacher education. 

Timing the purposes ot federal reforms with nationally salient prob- 
lems is important Federal programs must have enough focus on national 
concerns to gain a sustained constituency. To the extent possible, federal 
teacher education initiatives should avoid the past problems of poor 
timing, diffused purpose, and confused goals (e.g., mixing quality ^«vith 
quantity needs). Although progranis can serve diverse purposes, they mv^t 
be able to demonstrate progress on national issues: recruiting high qup < v 
teachers; improving the preparation of new teachei:;; maintairing effec- 
tive teachers (or improving less effective teachers); and mforming insti- 
tutional, local, and state reform efforts. 
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The political climate is not easy. The 99th Congress is faced with 
macro budget and fiscal policy issues. The education programs compete 
for a small share (about 15-18%) of the nondefense, discretionary federal 
budget. 

Teacher education initiatives and options will be judged against harsh 
standards. Program goals or options must be clearl Irawn and made to 
fit with realistic estimates of expected appropriations. Educators and 
policymakers must work together to establish reasonable timelines for 
program development, implementation, and operation before premature 
evaluations or assessments are made. Staged assessments are recom- 
mended that begin with a description of programs and projects, extend 
to analysis of affected individuals an^^ institutions, and (only then) look 
for impact or result 

The federal role in the pursuit of teacher education excellence must 
be seen as a partnership. Policy options must be judged as supplements 
to initiatives going on throughout the nation. This chapter provides an 
overview of options and a commentaiy on the choices. The federal gov- 
ernment has the potential to be a productive partner catalyzing partner- 
ships, stimulating action, and providing needed financial assistance and 
knowledge resources. The government can also inadvertently initiate 
counterproductive actions: heavy handed regulations, large promises with 
few resources, and options designed to bypass rather than confront teacher 
education issues. 

Alliances will need to be strengthened and extended in order to gain 
passage of new initiatives or to sustain and expand existing federal con- 
tributions to teacher education. Teacher education is vulnerable to being 
a sciqpegoat. It will take a concerted effort by the education community 
and its allies in general government and the private sector to turn the 
attack on teacher educaUon into a mqjor opportunity for positive reform. 
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Footnotes 



1. Reauthorization of Title V of the Higher Education Act is being 
considered by the 99th Congress. Many of the following options have 
been suggested by Title V. 
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